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in the new classic manner 











thove: Oldaemohile Ninety bight Holiday Coupé, A General Motors Value. 


Never before such glamour in an automobile! Never before such a 
Classic creation as Oldsmobile’s luxurious new Ninety-kight Holi- 
day Coupé! One look tells you that this sleek new beauty is a 
true aristocrat of the highways... one ride tells you that your 
driving holiday begins the moment you slip behind the wheel! You 
take command of the mightiest “Rocket” Engine ever built... 
Power Steering* lets you turn and park with miraculous ease... 
Power Brakes* give you quicker, surer stops with 40% less effort! 
And to make your driving holiday complete, Oldsmobile offers 
the Autronic-E-ye* for automatic headlight control, Make every 
motoring mile a thrilling new experience! See... and drive... 


this exciting new Classic! On display at your Oldsmobile dealer's. 


*Optional at extra cost, 
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a q ROSu | RE sport jacket is worth looking around for... 


You may not find a Groshire suit or sport jacket in the first store you walk a ait 
| h ese ROA AY 
into... but it will be worth your while to look around a bit. No other pee sy oy 
N Y KALLEN 
clothing gives you the comfort and distinction of hand-shaped tailoring , sy thee 
HANNY 
. . . . Be nont « Th MAN f 
No other clothing gives you so interesting a selection of exclusive pe tage ana 
W * HERZ 
. Newark ¢ MWARTZ 
patterns. The price is certainly moderate: in the seventies and eighties New York © ARTHUR-MARTIN 
p Ore. eo? ELMA 
. P . . Be b UIR 
for business suits, in the fifties for distinguished sport coats. Take the bull 
AA 
‘ AY¥ 
by the horns now...see your Groshire dealer, or write us for his name Buffalo * LIES 
Vv today. Grossman Clothing Company * 79 5th Ave., New York City . ' 
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ACCENT ON SERVICE 


Ah for la vie des enfants aboard France-Afloat where every child is a 


king or queen! For when you travel to England or the Continent on a 


great French Line ship, the accent is on service... par excellence... for all. 


You long for a deck-side cup of bouillon, a blanket to warm you, 


a refill for an empty glass, a light for your cigarette 

.and voild... your unspoken wish is quickly and 
politely fulfilled. For the personnel in French Line 
service are trained from boyhood to make your o¢ ean 


crossing the most pleasant experience in your life. 


Whether you travel on the luxurious 51,840-ton Liberté, 
the celebrated J/e de France, the ever-popular 
De Grasse or the new, informal Flandre, you'll enjoy 
the famous cuisine by master chefs, elegant 
appointments, deck sports, evening entertainment, special 
amusements for the children. All these—vet French Line 


costs no more. French Line, 610 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y 


CONSULT YOUR AUTHORIZED FRENCH LINE TRAVEL AGENT 





Minimum thrift-season rates to Plymouth (in-season rates and rates to Le Havre slightly higher) 
Liberté — First Ciass, $330; Cabin, $215; Tourist, $165. Ne de France — First Class, $325; Cabin, $215; 
Tourist, $165. Flandre—First Ciass, $290; Tourist, $165. De Grasse—First Class, $220; Cabin Ciass, $176 


Children's rates: |2 years and over—full fare ali classes. Over | year, under 12—half fare al! classes 


Other French Line offices: Beve ‘ ’ 30, Cleveland, Halifax, Montreal, New Orleans, Philadelphia, Portiand, San Francisco, Seattle, Toronto, Vancouver, B.C., Washington, D.C., Winnipeg, Man 
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Robert Capa’s shot of Paris’ Arch of Triumph was taken from 
the bustling Champs Elysées. Through the Arch the greenery of the Avenue de la Grande 
Armee can be seen: under the Arch, visitors cluster around the tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier, with its Eternal Flame; and on top sight-seers enjoy a breezy view of 


The Arch, begun by Napoleon in 1806, commemorates 172 battles. 


| 

| NEXT MONTH. In May, James Michener explores Hawaii from land, air, sea and 
| under the sea and finds it a beautiful country with a conservative heartbeat and joyous 
| 
| 


way of life. In The Civil War James Street recalls the battles whose monuments hallow 


the ground of many an American pilgrimage. “Old Blue” John Knowles takes the meas- 


ure of today’s Elis in The Yale Man, and Debs Myers tells the vivid story of Oklahoma. 
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MAKE 
YOUR 
NEXT 


BOTTLE 


TAYLOR’S SAUTERNE 


AND TASTE 
THE DIFFERENCE — 


Hayto!/ 


If you want your wines light, 
then 
Taylor's New York State Sauterne 


bright, delicately dry 


was made for you! It’s the per- 
fect table wine with chicken, 
turkey, fish—or any light, main 
course dish. Make your next 
bottle Taylor's Sauterne -—- and 
taste the difference... 


INVITED OUT FOR DINNER? 


Surprise and delight your host with a 
gift of Taylor's Sauterne in a hand 
some Taylor gift carton (at stores, 
where legal). He'll appreciate your 
good taste! 


The Taylor Wine Company, 
Vineyardists and 
Producers, 
Hammondsport, 
New York 
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NEW YORK STATE 


M04. and 


* ants 


from the famous cellars at 
Hammondsport, New York 


































Arthur Godfrey and Ozzie Sweet 
say... Stereo-Realist sie: » 


pictures in three-dimensions which are so true-to-life they 


almost live and breathe.” 


See and hear ARTHUR GODFREY on the CBS Radio and Television Networks 


People who know picture making 


E sasaal STEREO ( ali | C| 


(the camera that puts 3rd dimension on film) 


Radio-TV star Arthut 
/ Gsodtrey and ac ver camera dealer to show you some 
photographes Orzzic Sweet Reais’ slides many 


superlative features of the camera 


But secing is believing. Ask your 
ipprect Inspect the 
ite realism in photography They 


preter Stereo- REALIST tor their own with th 


established rc putation —_— 
personal use because RVALIstT slides Stereo-REALIST. You ll agree it’s the 
exactly duy licate the orginal scene ideal 
in full, natural color and life-like 
depth What's more, The REALIST ts 


amazingly sin ple to oO} rate 


camera for personal pleasure 

ind to use as a sales tool in your 
business. Davin Wuire COMPANY 
405 W. Court St., Milwaukee 1, Wis 


Ss 


Matched, coated 
15mm £,3 lenses 
shutters elec 
tronically tested for 
perfect color 
synchronized for flash 
centered view 
finder split image 
range finder . full 


year worrantee 


$159.00 


(tax inc.) 
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Youth and the World 


Youth and the World (January to March 
HoLibays) is the finest and most timely 
writing in years. This is just the thing I've 
been seeking to help me understand (and 
help) my maturing children. Congratula- 
tions and many thanks. 

HARRY D. WEISS, D.D.S. 
Baldwin, N.Y. 


As a 17-year-old high school junior, | 
want to tell you how much I appreciated 
Youth and the World. \t gave me an insight 
on how the youth in the rest of the world 
lives and thinks. DEAN CANAKES 

Boone, lowa 


King of Beasts 


In The Queen's Jeweler (January Hout- 
DAY) you use the word “kylons.”” What 
are they? If the Queen collects them they 
must be both desirable and respectable. 

MRS. HERBERT WARFEI 
Plainfield, Ill. 


® Kylon is jewelers’ spelling for the 
Chinese “chi-lin.”” According to Chinese 
myth a “chi-lin” is a unicorn, king of all 
animals, whose appearance is usually a 
happy portent.—Ed. 


* Island 


Paul Deutschman’s story on Sardinia in 
February Hoiipay reminded me of my 
own favorite Italian “half-forgotten” 
island—Elba. My husband and I were in 
the market for a quiet, far from the crowds, 
swimming holiday. We like big, empty 
beaches and warm water. Well, we found 
the answer at Elba. When we were there in 
August last year there were few non- 
Italians on the island. But Elba is being 
discovered. There is a new, very modern 
hotel, Hotel Darsena, with roof dining, in 
the port-capital, Portoferraio, and people 
are beginning to buy land and build villas. 
It is inevitable that Elba’s pleasant climate, 
wonderful water and low prices will draw 
tourists—-but this is just the beginning. 
Not even the guide books carry detailed in- 
formation about the island. 

Elba is cooler than the mainland and 
Italians go there mostly during August. 
But spring, when the hills are covered with 
flowers, is lovely, and so is autumn. One 
can swim from April through October 
While it is warm during the day, many 
evenings are cool enough for a sweater 


“Forgotten 


The landscape is chiefly craggy mountains 
lit by terraced patches of bright green grape 
vines. There are pines, palms and olive 
trees too. The main road, paved, winds in 
spectacular hairpin bends high over the 
water, occasionally dipping down to a 
fishing village. There are many fine beaches 
with fine, pale sand that are easily reached 
by car or bus. The water ts incredibly clear, 
great for under-water fishing. 

One can drive to various fishing villages 
for meals and drinks but the main attrac- 
tions are swimming and boating. There are 
vestiges of a varied historical past like the 
Etruscan remains, and, of course, there is 
Napoleon's house and a museum to be 
visited, for the glory of the place was 
Napoleon's 10-month enforced visit 

Accommodations are a bargain, though 
somewhat limited. There is the de luxe 
Hotel Fonte Napoleone about an hour's 
drive out of Portoferraio with about 80 
rooms, 1000 feet up in the hills, surrounded 
by forest, perched over the sea. It has all 
the comforts good food, almost mountain 
air, great view. A hotel bus takes guests for 
the 20-minute drive down to the hotel's 
private beach (cabins, snack 
bar). Price per person including food, 
taxes and private bathroom, ts about $6 


showers, 


RS 


daily during August, less in other months. 
In Portoferraio there is the aforesaid Hotel 
Darsena, right on the port facing the water. 
Prices are about the same as at the Napo- 
leone. It is very comfortable and con- 
venient for those who like to wander 
around the small town, drink at the 
pleasant café or order beach clothes for 
practically nothing (made in 24 hours). The 
Villa Ottone, a 20-minute drive from 
Portoferraio, is a more modest place, 
right on the beach. It has no private bath- 
rooms but the price is $3 a day per head, 
including the works! There is also a new, 
very clean tourist-cabin-like place Hotel 
Iselbo, Marino di Campo, that has good 
plumbing 

Elba is easy to reach. The mainland 
point of departure, Piombino, is very neat 
the principal railroad line to Rome. Four 
boats daily make the hour-and-a-half trip 
to Portoferraio during the summer season 
For those traveling by car, Piombino is 
only a few hours from Rome or Florence 
From Paris it is overnight on the Paris- 
Rome train with one change at Livorno, o1 
less than two days by car 

I'm pretty difficult to please after living 
years in Acapulco—but Elba certainly 
compares favorably. 

MRS. GEORGES BERNIER 
aris 


Baron de Arizona 


There was no mention (in Arizona, Jan- 
uary Howimay) of the almost forgotten 
Baron de Arizona, Don James Addison de 
Peralta-Reavis. The Baron (James Addison 
Reavis) had the entire territory of Arizona 
almost taken from the United States Gov- 
ernment... . True, it was fraud but it was 
almost successful and Arizona might have 
been a new country in this hemisphere. 

FRANCIS J. GERNER 
College Point, N.Y. 


@® James Addison Reavis did indeed 
“rule” a good piece of Arizona for six 
years, 1887-1893, in pomp and splen- 
dor. He acquired the tract, 236 miles by 
78 miles, through deeds purporting to 
trace back to old Spanish grants. He 
was exposed when it was found that the 
“deeds” were printed in type that had 
been invented only a few years before 
he filed his claim. The Baron was con- 
victed and sentenced to six years.—Ed 


Holiday Fashions 


In February Houipay you had the most 
effective display of sun fashions I have ever 
seen MRS. EGIL G. RUUD 

St. Louis 


Your method of presenting these fine 
fashions is unique. 
MRS. FRANK VOLTAGGIO 
Dayton, Ohio 


Hoover-Boulder 


In January Houipay the map of Arizona 
shows a Boulder Dam. Are you by chance 
referring to Hoover Dam? If so, | am sur- 
prised at you! W. J. FLETCHER 

Minneapolis 


® Reader Fletcher is correct. In blue- 
print it was Known as Boulder. In 1930, 
when construction started, Interior Sec- 
retary Wilbur called it Hoover, after his 
boss. When the Democrats moved in, 
Secretary Ickes changed it back to 
Boulder. In 1947, President Truman 
settled the thing by signing a Joint Con- 
gressional Resolution to call the dam 
Hoover.—Ed. 





Address correspondence for this department to Letters to the Editor, HOLIDAY, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No anonymous letters will be considered. 
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anada Discover pe rfe ct scenic settings for new 


summer activities, VACATIONS UNLIMITED 


in this colourful play country, 
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CAMERA SHOOTING is wonderful in ¢ anada...in TREASURE HUNTING for bargain buys in fur and FUN PLANNING is never a proble m... Whether you're ¢ xploring picturesque coa thine 





amazing mountainlands, in refreshing lake- handicrafts fills many an interesting hour. Visit vetting close to Nature in vast National Parks or litthe woodland holiday havens. Pick 
and-river resorts. Bring your golf clubs, your cities with a fascinating “foreign” air. See hi partners for your favourite sport at famous hotels and summer colonic nake me 
fishing gear...it’s playsuit country all the way! toric sites. You'll find hospitality everywhere. friends at cabin camps. See your travel or transportation agent soon; send coupon now 
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the power 
you bought! 


IN FAIR WEATHER or foul 

for short trips of long ove 
you wanta dependable, smo th- 
running engine. To reduce 
damaging triction and cut 
costly repair bills, treat your 
engine toa brand of 100% 


pure Pennsylvania motor oil. 


ASK tor a brand of 


100% Pure 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Motor Oil 


os 
l £0 ae 
PENNSYLVANIA GRADE 
CRUDE Ol ASSOCIATION 
Oil City, Pennsylvania 














1 HAVE just finished listening to about 100 hours 
of the recorded human voice, ranging from Fio- 
rello La Guardia’s peanut-stand falsetto telling the 
kiddies about Dick Tracy to Laurence Olivier’s subtle 
tones laying bare Hamlet's divided mind. If Nature had 
not neglected to provide me with unweariable ears, | 
might—so vast is now the library of the voiced word 
have persisted for another 1000 hours. But even these 
6000 minutes of recorded readings, declamations, 
monologues, plays and speeches have served to suggest 
to me that we are witnessing—or rather hearing 
something in the way of a minor revolution of the word 
Can it possibly be that what you are at this moment 
doing is already entering upon the earliest stage of its 
long dying-away? Can it be that in another half-millen- 
nium reading will have become obsolescent, perhaps 
even ripe for revival by hobbyists, as is the case today 
with the beautiful art of calligraphy? Already book 
competes with picture: screen, television, comic strip, 
picture mag’ zine, visual aids in classroom and lecture 
hall. But this is not all; it competes also with the spoken 
word: radio, television, movies, club platform, loud- 


speaker advertising, aural education, phonograph. If 


we cannot as yet say that the written word is dying, we 
may at least say that it has all the look of being in a 
fight. 

When the written word is worth remembering, we 
call it literature; and in this fight literature is heavily in- 
volved. In self-defense it has stolen some of the weapons 
of its seeming antagonist, arming itself with a needle, 


shielding itself with a Vinylite disk. The appearance of 


the long-playing record—surely no accident; there are 
no “accidental” inventions—makes the gesture a prac- 
tical one. It will be even more practical when within a 
decade wire- and tape-playing machines have become 
as routine as the refrigerator. Fearing that it may not be 
read, the printed page figures out a way of being listened 
to. Perhaps—so topsy-turvy is our time—it is casting 
back to its beginnings in bard and tribal storyteller, just 
as our curious obsession with the picture is a kind of 
throwback to the scratches on the cave wall. 

Put all this down as fancy, but the fact remains that 
ever since 1937, when the old Columbia company 


‘ 


issued its first “dramatic album” (Maurice Evans in 
scenes from Richard 11), the library of the listenable has 
been growing steadily in scope, variety, technical ex- 
cellence and popular acceptance. If the trend continues, 
if an enlarging audience forces the price of records 
down, and if, as seems inevitable, five or six hours of 
sound can be recorded on a single disk or bit of wire 
then it may be that some of us will acquire a new habit 
that of listening to books as opposed to reading them 
To a middle-aged fogy like me the printed word will 
always remain the clearest mode of communication 
what was Gutenberg for father is Gutenberg for me 
Nevertheless the recorded word is bound to yield cer- 
tain pleasures of its own; and it was to determine what 
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by CLIFTON FADIMAN 


PARTY OF ONE 


Records are taking literature back toward the realm of the spoken word 


these were that I underwent my 100 hours. I found 
the results interesting. 

Let’s consider first the case of poetry. At present it 
occupies the literary doghouse, in theory honored, in 
practice neglected. The phonograph should better its 
pitiful estate, for good poetry, really a kind of speech, is 
more properly listened to than read. As long ago as 
1940 our Library of Congress realized this. It began to 
make recordings of contemporary poets reading their 
own poems. Ten albums are now available (all at 78 
r.p.m.) representing the voices and verses of 42 leading 
English and American poets. These recordings are all in 
process of being transferred to long-playing disks. The 
collection is probably the most systematic attempt yet 
made to capture in sound the visions of those who 200 
years hence may be for our descendants what Milton, 
Keats and Whitman are for us. 

Not that all of these poets read well. Some approach 
the spoken word placatingly, as if it were a dangerous 
animal. Of the many I have listened to in the Library of 
Congress series and other records, three stand out as 
excellent readers. One, the young Welshman Dylan 
Thomas, is more than excellent. He is exciting. Most of 
the time I don’t know what he’s talking about, but it 
doesn’t matter much. His rapt tones—bardic, | sup- 
pose, is the word—have an incantatory quality that sets 
the imagination a-shiver. He reads as we fancy Homer 
might have sung. You will find Dylan Thomas, to- 
gether with a group of other vanguard poets, on Lloyd 
Frankenberg’s fine “audible anthology,” Pleasure 
Dome. He is also represented in the magnificently re- 
corded Caedmon series, which offers among others 
Tennessee Williams and Katherine Anne Porter reading 
from their works. As a reader | would, after Dylan 
Thomas, rank the Nobel Prize winner T. S. Eliot. He’s 
in Pleasure Dome and ts also findable on a disk of his 
own, one of the Harvard Vocarium series. Eliot’s beau- 
tiful, weary, aloof, slightly sepulchral voice is perfectly 
suited to his witty pessimism, his waste lands and hol- 
low men. On the whole Englishmen seem to read better 
than we do, but Archibald MacLeish, represented in 
the Caedmon series, is an American poet who does not 
fear sound, though, like many of his colleagues, he has 
a tendency to intone. 

Other poets, whose reading skill may be imperfect, 
are nevertheless interesting through their very idiosyn- 
crasies. The beloved Carl Sandburg elocutes gently, his 
voice rich with the lilt and pause of the Swedish that 
surrounded him in his youth. Edith Sitwell chants the 
delightful, mannered nonsense of her Facade to the de- 
lightful, mannered music of William Walton. Even 
those who think they do not care for verse may find in 
the intimacy of such voices, manipulating English that 
has muscle and blood and sinew, a pleasure we can 
never get from the pheny tones and depersonalized ac- 
cents of those who bellow or wheedle from our radio 


and television loud- Continued on Page 8 
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Ontitanding the beuuly, Lower , -eiformante 


HOUGH the doors of your home may never 
j per to him, the casual acquaintance recog- 
nizes your appreciation of fine things on first 
sight of your Packard. Here is a car so distin- 


guished in its advanced contour styling, so 


effortless in its superpowered performance—so 
luxuriously quiet and smooth—that no one drives 
it without the feeling of gracious well-being and 
pride. Packard is America’s new choice in fine 


cars. Now... ask the man who owns one. 


PACKARD 


AMERICA'S NEW CHOICE IN FINE CARS 


See The Exciting New Packard CLIPPER For Big-Car Value At Medium-Car Cost! 
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There's a bonny land a-beckoning . . 
rich in hospitality to warm the cockles of your 
heart... with elbow room for all who come 
to share its quiet, unspoiled beauty... 
its picturesque customs... Its gay resorts... 
its uncrowded highways. Fair and friendly 
Nova Scotia eee cradle of American history eee 
land of Evangeline. The enchanting story 
of this sea-conditioned summer wonderland 

. maps, facts, places to stay... is told 


in colorfully-illustrated literature which is 


yours for the asking. 


Overnight from Boston by Eastern Steamship Lines. 
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Continued from Page 6 

speakers. The phonograph may yet 
give verse a new lease on life. We 
may come to listen to poetry with as 
little self-consciousness as our great- 
grandfathers had when they read 
Tennyson or Longfellow. 

It may even bring back reading 
the Bible aloud. I intend no slur on 
any church or preacher when I ven- 
ture the opinion that the capacity to 
love God’s Word does not always go 
along with a capacity to give it 
voice. Such skill is rare. Unction 
must be avoided on the one hand; 
and on the other, the Bible should be 
read as something more than a string 
of well-worn quotations. One admits 
sadly that Hollywood professionals, 
probably never to be counted among 
the saints, are better at reading than 
are professional men of God. Charles 
Laughton brings to the Bible a fresh 
even if sometimes tricky interpreta- 
tion. Ronald Colman reads the 
Psalms beautifully, quite the English 
gentleman, with dignity but minus 
passion. Orson Welles, doing the 
Song of Songs, is the best I have 
heard recorded. Now that most of us 
have ceased reading the Bible to each 
other, we may as well take advan- 
tage of the turntable’s artful aid. 
Surely the Almighty will not object. 

The recording companies have 
also put The Bard in the groove. So 
vigorously are they enlarging the 
repertory that all of the 37 plays may 
within a decade be available on some 
kind of super-long-play disk or wire. 
Thus an audible Shakespeare will 
become as much a part of our living 
rooms (and perhaps our mental liv- 
ing rooms too) as the inaudible one 
is a part of our bookshelves. In the 
meantime Polymusic states with 
proper pride that its excellent Tem- 
pest, Prosperoed by Raymond Mas- 
sey, “represents the first time that a 
play was cast, edited, rehearsed and 
produced solely for records.” John 
Carradine handles Shakespeare (and 
Baudelaire and Rupert Brooke as 
well) in the full-blown manner of the 
19h Century stage. Eva LeGal- 
lienne’s Romeo and Juliet, if not in- 
spired, is workmanlike, cleanly re- 


corded and has the advantage of 


being uncut. Of Hamlets there's a 
whole slew. John Gielgud’s is excel- 
lent (it has the wonderful Pamela 
Brown, too, this writer’s choice as 
the finest living English actress). But 
probably the Hamlet nearest to the 
temper of our time is the Laurence 
Olivier recording, excerpted from 
the sound track of the movie. It’s in- 
teresting to compare Olivier’s inter- 
pretation—nervous, underplayed, 
intellectual—with John Barrymore's 
“Now | am alone,” dated in concep- 
tion, yet still full of a theatrical 
magic, with the famous tremolo even 
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today capable of plucking at your 
heartstrings. 

The latter soliloquy, by the way, 
forms part of a Victor vocal crazy 
quilt called The Old Curiosity Shop 
which attempts to bring back the 
theatrical world of the Twenties. 
Among other oddities it features 
Helen Kane, the boop-a-doop girl 
whose cute baby talk appeals 
strongly to these aging ears, and 
also Will Rogers (there’s more of 
him on a Columbia record, too), 
whose kidding sounds pathetically 
flat and feeble. | am aware as I make 
this latter statement that it would be 
safer to attack American Mother- 
hood on Mother’s Day. But I can’t 
help it—Will Rogers, however ap- 
pealing as a human being, seems to 
me from these records to be as dead 
a humorist as Artemus Ward—or 
deader. (Please don’t write heated 
letters to the editor—the general 
heading of this column is supposed 
to cover minor heresies.) 

To get back to the theater: the in- 
creasing number of classic, semi- 
classic and current plays and sketches 
offered on records virtually means 
the creation of a new institution. 
What it amounts to, or may soon 
amount to, is this: the old-time road 
company is being replaced by a disk 
of grooved plastic that for a mod- 
erate price will travel anywhere and 
offer an almost indefinite number of 
revivals. In this translation some- 
thing is lost, of course, but it’s 
handier and gets rid of sitter trouble. 
A surprisingly large quantity, for ex- 
ample, of whatever appeal Ibsen’s 
Hedda Gabler still retains comes 
through in the Eva LeGallienne full- 
length recording. In invisible form 
Cornelia Otis Skinner’s Paris °90 is 
delightful; Agnes Moorehead in Lu- 
cille Fletcher’s now classic spine- 
chiller Sorry, Wrong Number sounds 
more horrifying on a record (no 
static) than over the radio; and the 
First Drama Quartette’s Don Juan in 
Hell provides as brilliant talk in your 
cozy living room as on a bare stage. 
Among the recorded plays I've lis- 
tened to, the only absolute failures 
were a_ well-intentioned amateur 
production of William Butler Yeats’ 
poetical The Only Jealousy of Emer, 
a closet drama that should have 
stayed on the printed page, and José 
Ferrer’s Hollywood version of that 
rhinestone masterpiece Cyrano. 

One of the troubles with Holly- 
wood’s Cyrano, I'm convinced, is 
plain lack of speed. The pace is 
geared less to the mercurial wit of 
Rostand than to the leaden wit of 
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who can kill with one paw when you're 


| Hunting 


by DEBS MYERS 


THE jaguar is third in size among 
the big cats—only the lion and the 
tiger are larger—and he is second to 
none in nasty disposition. Pound for 
pound, he is probably the most dan- 
gerous animal alive. He is among 
the most beautiful of cats; his coat 
is bright orange-yellow studded with 
black rosettes. In motion, he is asym- 
bol of gliding predatory wickedness. 
There is a common misconception 
that jaguars roam wild only in South 
America; actually, they are plentiful 
in the semitropical wilderness of 
Mexico, and occasionally one prowls 
across the border into Arizona. One 
was killed on the southern rim of the 
Grand Canyon, several hundred 
miles north of the Mexican border, 
and several have been tracked down 
in the mountains of New Mexico. 
In Mexico, where the jaguar is 
lord of the jungle, he is known as E/ 
Tigre. Capable of killing a bull with 
one bone-crunching blow, he preys 
on game and livestock and sometimes 
becomes a man-killer. The inade- 
quately armed Mexicans in the jungle 
villages fear E/ Tigre and hate him. 


You're up against a fearless fighter 


the Jaguar 












Two hundred pounds 
of pure murder 
till the fabulous Lee 
brothers of Tucson 
picked up the trail. 


Probably no one knows more 
about jaguars, their habits, whims 
and rampaging temper than three 
brothers who live in Tucson, Ari- 
zona. These legendary Lee broth- 
ers—Ernest, 64, Clell, 47, and Dale, 
44—have devoted most of their lives 
to hunting everything from bobcats 
and wild pigs to jaguars, mountain 
lions and bears. There is a cow- 
country japery to the effect that 
“where angels fear to tread, the Lee 
boys just plain trample hell out of 
the place.” 

“We've been on lion and bear 
hunts that were easy,” Ernest Lee 
says, “but I reckon there never was, 
nor never will be, an easy jaguar 


Clell Lee (left) with a party he led into the Venezuelan wilds—and 


HOLIDAY 


hunt.” A jaguar, with his dander 
roused, will charge a pack of dogs or 
hunters or both. Often he takes ref- 
uge in a narrow cave. Here with his 
big paws and razor-sharp claws he 
can beat off the dogs, one by one. 
There is only one way for the hunt- 
ers to finish him off: crawl into the 
murky cave and kill him at close 
range 

The Lee brothers tell of a time, 
during a hunt in Mexico, when they 
rode to the top of a canyon just in 
time to see a big male jaguar take a 
parting swipe at a dog, then vanish 
into a cave. From inside, the jaguar 
roared mightily, as though in defi- 


Continued on Page 14 





the results of six days’ hunting. 
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Continued from Page 11 
ance, then waited silently for the 
hunters to come to him. 

Ever hear a jaguar roar? Well, this 
is Ernest Lee’s description of how it 
sounds: “It starts with a deep cough- 
ing noise, then swells into a rum- 
bling, earth-rocking roar, like all hell 
is being churned, and the bravest 
man alive is likely to get prickly 
hackles on the back of his neck and 
a feeling that cold grapefruit are 
growing on the knobs of his spine.” 

The Lees called off their dogs 
one of the hounds already had been 
knocked sprawling out of the cave, 
mauled and bloody—and Dale and 
Clell went in on their hands and 
knees. It was so narrow they had to 
crawl single file. They could hear the 
harsh breathing of the jaguar but 
could not see him. 

As the brothers wriggled around a 
turn, Dale’s flashlight picked out the 
jaguar, high on a ledge to their left. 
As Clell fired, Dale dropped the 
flashlight. They could tell from the 
animal's breathing that it had not 
been hurt. Dale groped for the flash- 
light and found it—but it would not 
light. With Clell crouching at his 
shoulder, rifle in readiness, Dale 
methodically repaired the flashlight. 
He trained the light back on the 
ledge but the jaguar was gone. They 


inched forward and, reaching an- 
other turn in the cave, saw the jaguar 
about fifteen feet away, snarling, his 
right paw back as though to strike. 
This time Clell shot the jaguar be- 
tween the eyes. 

The brothers dragged the big cat 
out into the sunshine and told Ernie 
Lee what had happened. “You 
blamed tools,” Ernie said, “‘what 
would have happened if that tigre 
had taken a notion to charge?” Clell 
scratched his head and grinned. 
“Hell, Ernie,” “it wouldn’t 
have done him a mite of good. Be- 
tween Dale and me, we had that 
cave plumb blocked up.” 

Since they were youngsters, the 
Lees have been leading expeditions 
of Eastern and Midwestern sports- 


he said, 


have 
trailed and killed nearly 1300 moun- 
tain lions, about 300 bears and scores 
of jaguars. They have hunted in 
Mexico, South America, the Oregon 
mountains, the Florida Everglades 
and throughout most of the South- 
western United States. 


men after big game. They 


They have 
made a lucrative business of court- 
ing danger. Originally, there were 
six Lee brothers; three died violent 
deaths on the trail. 

Clell Lee is believed by hunters in 
the Tucson area to be the only man 
who singlehanded ever lassoed a 
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mountain lion in a tree, trussed up 
the animal and carted him home on a 
horse. This feat is considered a risky 
handful for two men and usually re- 
“The hardest 
part,”’ Clell Lee says, “was picking up 


quires three or four 


the lion to put him on the horse after 
I had tied him up and bound his 
jaws shut. He was a heavy rascal and 
by that time I was kind of tuckered.”’ 

For the Lee brothers it is part of 
the day’s work to edge out on the 
limb of a mountain tree toward a 
snarling mountain lion (a lion’s snarl 
sounds curiously like a man blowing 
on hot soup), tie the lion into a neat 
package, and sell him toa zoo. A jag- 
uar hunt—well, that’s different. The 
Lees treat jaguars with more respect. 

“Most animals just aren't in the 
same class with a jaguar as fighters,” 
Ernest Lee says. “For instance, take 
a big black or cinnamon bear. A 
man who knows his business can 
wallop the daylights out of a bear 
with nothing more than a solid oak 
club. The best club is a spoke off the 
wheel of an old mountain stagecoach. 
You can tell when the bear is tensing 
to strike, then hit him between the 
eyes, about an inch back of the nose. 
Chances are you'll knock him colder 
than a wedge.” 

Occasionally the Lees run across a 
who considers 


visiting sportsman 





a? noe. 
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yl 


the jaguar merely a sports-model 
mountain lion with spots. This is 
very wrong. The jaguar and moun- 
tain lion are both big cats; that’s 
about the only similarity. The tawny- 
colored mountain lion is furtive and 
cautious; though he may fight when 
cornered, he is essentially a coward. 
The jaguar not only welcomes trou- 
ble; he goes out of his way to look 
for it. The mountain lion is quiet and 
secretive ; only rarely (some Western- 
ers say never) does he give voice to 
the hair-raising scream which is part 
of his tradition. The jaguar is as can- 
tankerously voluble as an old man 
with the gout. 

The jaguar and mountain lion are 
about the same length, six to seven 
feet for a big male, but the jaguar is 
more powerfully and compactly built 
and usually weighs more. A big male 
jaguar may weigh 200 pounds or 
more. A mountain lion can run 
like a character in a comic book 
but he is 
likely to run out of wind after racing 
full speed for 100 yards or so; a jag- 


whooosh and he’s gone 


uar can run as fast and seemingly 
can run forever. Unlike mountain 
lions, jaguars seldom take to trees 
while being pursued by dogs. Even 
when treed, the jaguar seldom stays 
there long; and having once escaped 


Continued on Page 152 
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the author and Bill 


by EDWARD AIKMAN 


ME and a guy named Bill Conant and a broken-down 
Model B Ford truck and our GI insurance refunds 
and nothing else to do was how it all started. We were 
living at home in Washington, D.C., not working. Our 
friends kept asking, ““What are you guys doin’?”’ and 
all we could say was, ““Nothin’.”’ In particular our girl 
friends asked this question and looked disgusted. 

One day about the middle of April we retreated 
from the world to his truck, which was broken down 
in his garage, and started drinking beer. We were 
buddies from way back. The first time I saw Bill, he 
was nine and | was nine, fifteen years ago. We grew 
up and went in the Army and then went to college. | 
even graduated and Bill could have, except instead of 
typing his thesis he joined a circus for a while. 

I said, “Bill, it looks like I’m going to have to go to 
work pretty soon.” Bill said, “Yeah, me too.” We 
drank a beer, thinking about it. Then Bill said, “Let’s 
fix up the truck and we'll drive to Alaska.” 

“Sounds like a pretty good idea to me,” I said. 

Next few days we told all our friends and relatives 
that we were going to Alaska. Our friends drank toasts 
to our trip while the girl friends fought back the tears. 
The girl friends said good night like they were never 
going to see us again, which was very nice. 


DER SNORKEL gets outpaced at Glacier National Park. 


Naturally we were indefinite about our time of de- 
parture, but we spread the rumor that it would be soon. 
After a week we began to hope that the whole matter 
would be forgotten. We liked living at home, not work- 
ing. But people don’t forget trips to Alaska and we 
soon found we had to leave or be abandoned by friends 
and sweethearts as hopeless bums. 

Our Alaska talk made a number of young men of the 
adventurous type get all excited—especially a red- 
headed guy named Lane Thompson. Lane seemed 
normal except that he was very enthusiastic. Bill and 
1 thought that maybe Lane would be a good person to 
have along since he was a good mechanic and had a 
couple of hundred bucks. 

Bill's Model B Ford 1932 is a small pickup truck 
called Der Snorkel. It is very pretty if you love it like 
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BILL, Force Fit and me where the Highway begins. 


Bill does. Otherwise it is junk. It has a red radiator. 
The top of the cab is orange where he started to paint 
it once. The rest of it is robin’s-egg blue except where 
the original green paint shows through. 

One day Der Snorkel’s engine had made a great 
clanking noise and stopped running. We had spec- 
ulated a month over the cause of the trouble. Then 
one midday in late April we were relaxing in the sun- 
shine when we heard banging coming from the garage. 
When we investigated we found two feet sticking out 
from under the truck. Young Lane was removing the oil 
pan. We examined the pan and found dirty oil and 
many pieces of broken metal. The metal turned out to 
be the remains of a piston. 

lhe situation was critical. Bill went in the house and 
brought out some beer. We had a canand Lane showed 
us some AAA maps he had of the roads between Wash- 
ington, D.C., and Alaska. We found that from Wash- 
ington to Anchorage, Alaska, was about 5000 miles, 
and that filling stations were 100 miles apart in some 
places on the Alaska Highway. Lane said that we must 
meet the challenge of the Yukon. Bill and | agreed. Lane 
decided that we must leave by June Ist. 

No matter how hard you try to conquer a new fron- 
tier these days you can always find people who have 
gone ahead of you. The one real authority in Washing- 
ton on Alaska is Herman Smithjohn, who is 17 and 
drove to Alaska with his older brother when he was 15. 
These are his facts: At Banff National Park, on Lake 
Louise, he met a very charming 16-year-old girl. She 
said to him in the woods one moonlit night, “Herman, 


you can take me in your Continued on Page 18 


NEAR ANCHORAGE we stop to renew the beer supply. 
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some gabardines unmatched for 
quality, value and appearance... 
plus checks and fancy effects... 
all styled for casual comfort. For 
example, shown here is the 


Continued from Page 16 
arms and kiss me kiss me kiss me.” 
Herman told us, “Well, you see I was 
going steady with a girl back home 
and I didn’t think it would be right.” 
Then he moaned and said, “When 
I got home I broke up with my girl 
in two days. Boy, I was dumb!” 
We said, “Herman, you are right.” 
Herman knew all about the moose. 
He said, “They are very dangerous 
during the mating season. They 
charge the railroad trains head on. 
Sometimes they derail the trains.” 
Lane said, “Wow.” Herman said, 
“Yes sir, watch out for the moose 
during the mating season.” 


WEATHERSTYLE WORSTED $37.75 
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Other information Herman gave 
out was that the highway was good 
and the mosquitoes were bad. 

We dumped our engine on the 
doorstep of the Imperial Motor Re- 
builders, and asked them to revive 
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it. They said, “We are sorry, gen- 
tlemen, but your engine is com- 
pletely shot.” When we told them 
we were going to Alaska they smiled 
and said, “Your engine won't hold 
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ever get it back together again.” 

We bought Lane some parts, gave 
him a socket wrench and he started 
bolting things in place. Before long 
he had stripped the threads off sev- 
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eral bolts and broken the heads off 


others. It was at this point that we 
changed his name to Force Fit. 

It took us a month to reassemble 
the engine but on the I|th day of 
June the Model B shook all over, 
the engine ran and all the neighbors 
rushed into the street to see what 
was making the noise. Force Fit 
jumped up and down whooping. 

The next day we collected our 
equipment: three sleeping bags, a 
mattress, two Coleman stoves, six 
gallons of oil, a small abandoned ice- 
box, some leftover engine parts, 
clothing, a case of beer, some sur- 
plus GI cooking utensils and an old 
guitar. We built a wooden frame on 
the back of the truck and covered it 
with an old Army tent. We loaded 
our equipment into the truck and 
placed the mattress on top. We were 
ready to leave. 

We departed Washington, D.C., 
at 14:32, June 13th. We went 10, 15, 
30 miles and were really on our way. 
We sat back and enjoyed the scenery. 

After dinner it was my turn to 
rest (we were driving in shifts, 24 
hours a day), so I climbed in the 
back. The first time I woke the 
truck was stopped and Force Fit was 
shaking me. He said he heard a 
squeak in the rear wheel and we had 
to fix it. It was dark and raining and 
before I could do anything Force 
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be shipped back home without extra cost 
when your trip is done. 


Write for full details and name of your nearest 
dealer. (By the way, you don't have to go to Eu- 
rope to enjoy 4 Hillman. There are more than 700 
sales, service and parts depots in North America.) 


ROOTES MOTORS, INC. 
505 Park Avenue, New York 22 
403 North Foothill Road, Beverly Hills, Calif 
465 California Street, San Francisco, Calif 
ROOTES MOTORS (Canada) LTD. 
2019 Eglinton Avenue East, Toronto, Ontario 
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Fit had the end jacked up and the 
wheel off. Bill and I stood out 
on the highway while Force Fit 
slopped grease on the bearings. 
When | waked again Der Snorkel 
was jerking and stopping. There 
were steep hills between Frederick, 
Maryland, and the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike and Der Snorkel wouldn't 
pull them. Force Fit wanted to take 
the carburetor off and clean it but 
Bill said, “To hell with that!” 
We limped into a filling station 
eight miles from Bedford, Pennsyl- 
vania, and the attendant walked 
over to offer his sympathies. We had 
avoided paying for oil in Washing- 
ton by using secondhand oil which 
filling stations are glad to get rid of. 
The attendant seemed eager to help 
when we told him we were headed 
for Alaska and filled our three two- 
gallon cans with dirty oil. We opti- 
mistically had the tank filled with 
gas. Our only consolation was that 
we had come 150 miles, which was 
far more than anyone had predicted. 
We had averaged 16 miles an hour 
and were burning a gallon of oil 
every 100 miles. We pushed on. 
During the day of June 14, any- 
one flying over the general area 
west of Pittsburgh could have seen a 
long line of cars moving slowly 
over the mountains. A model B 


Ford truck was leading the convoy 
of impatient motorists. 
For two days we followed Route 

30 over the hills of Pennsylvania, 

West Virginia and Ohio and, back- 
firing badly, continued through In- 
diana, passed south of Chicago, and 
on June 15 turned north onto US. 
45. We had passed off the North- 
eastern States map and the first 
big legof our journey was complete. 

All along the road we kept getting 

advice about Alaska. We bought 
groceries at a country store south 
of Madison, Wisconsin, where the 
proprietor was a big, good-natured 
Irish-Swede named Showers. He 
told us of a young couple from 
New York who stopped at his 
place on their way to Alaska by 
bicycle; they got as far as Edmonton 
when the Canadian officials turned 
them back. He was also familiar 
with the character of the bull moose. 
He said, “The bull moose is like an 
Irishman, he don’t take no guff from 
nobody.” 

We passed through Minnesota 
into North Dakota. Bill and | 
decided to buy the first big meal of 
the trip when we pulled into Bis- 
marck at noon. Force Fit said, 
“Aw, what's wrong with you guys? I 
thought we were going todo our own 
cooking till we got to Alaska.” 
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Bill said, “I'm tired of my own 
cooking. I'm gonna get something 
good for a change.” 

So we did, but Force Fit spent the 
time cooking himself a hot dog and 
baked beans, and then dreaming up 
an auxiliary fuel tank which would 
feed the carburetor by gravity and 
solve our engine troubles. We spent 
the afternoon rigging up his device, 
which consisted of a lot of copper 
tubing and an old two-gallon “Re- 
nuzit” can. At 7 P.M. we left Bis- 
marck with our engine missing. 

As we got farther away from 
home, Force Fit was more and more 


difficult to restrain in this matter of 


preventive maintenance for Der 
Snorkel. We had a big argument 
about the eightieth time Force Fit 


had the hood up and was taking off 


the fuel pump. 

1 said: “Force Fit, | have always 
been an easygoing guy, and | don't 
want to cause any trouble. Why 
can’t you leave that truck alone and 
just drive it? Now get in there and 
drive and I don’t care if the engine 
drops out!” 

We drove on and Force Fit 
didn’t stop again for an hour. All 
it took was a little psychology. 


The ride from Rudyard, Mon- 
tana, to Glacier National Park was 


beautiful. We caught glimpses of 


deer and antelope bounding across 
the prairie. Tremendous jack rab- 
bits jumped through the fields. 
Prairie dogs scampered across the 
road, and a beautiful large hawk 
swooped across our path. Der Snor- 
kel moved into wheat country, and 
the snow-capped Rockies loomed up 
into the clear blue sky. 

One of the most interesting places 
we stopped was a resort hotel near 
Glacier National Park. Many beau- 
tiful girls wandered around in shorts 
and “T” shirts. They told us they 
were working in the park for the 
summer and thought they were going 
to have a wonderful time. 

We drank a can of beer and dis- 
cussed the possibility of staying at 
Glacier for a few days. Force Fit 
said, “I think we ought to spend the 
few days at Banff instead. Remember 
what happened to Herman Smith- 


john.” With some regrets, we agreed. 


“Well, if we don’t get across the 
Canadian border, girls, we'll be back 
to see you,” said Bill. 

We made it all right to the border 
and Der Snorkel ran smoothly as she 
bounded north toward Calgary. We 
stopped at High River, Alberta, for 
gas and oil, and Bill remembered 
that it was Force Fit’s birthday. 

“Force Fit,” I said, “how does it 
feel to be twenty?” He said it felt 
O.K. | lit a cigarette but didn’t offer 
Force Fit one, he never smoked. 
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Force Fit said, “How about let- 
ting me have a smoke?” | handed 
him a cigarette and reached over to 
give him a light off my butt. At this 
moment Der Snorkel was cruising 
along at about 35 miles an hour. 
Also at this moment Force Fit took 
his mind off his driving. There were 
seven violent bumps, the last of which 
brought Der Snorkel to an abrupt 
halt. When the smoke and dust 
cleared Force Fit’s cigarette lay on 
the floor boards and parts of Der 
Snorkel and our baggage lay all over 
the highway. 

Der Snorkel had sideswiped five 
guard-rail posts, knocked over one 
and was straddling another when 
she came to a rest. 

We all climbed out. Nobody said 
anything except | wanted to sing 
“Happy Birthday, dear Force Fit.” 

Der Snorkel was a mess. Her right 
rear fender was torn off, her nose 
was bashed in, her front right axle 
was bent 30 degrees and she had two 
flat tires. 

Force Fit pulled out the toolbox 
and made a futile attempt to bolt 
the fender in place. Bill reached into 
a compartment under the dashboard 
and pulled out his insurance papers. 
| have always been amazed that Bill 
carries American Automobile As- 
sociation insurance on Der Snorkel. 
The AAA has lost money for three 
years in a row on Der Snorkel, but 
Bill always gets the policy renewed. 

We walked to a nearby farm- 
house and called an affiliated Triple- 
A station in Calgary. Before long a 
big beautiful white wrecker pulled 
up beside Der Snorkel and a jolly 
little man jumped out and _ said, 
“Good morning, boys, nice wreck, eh 
what? You fall asleep at the wheel?” 

We picked up the fender and mis- 
cellaneous parts, threw them into 
the back of the wrecker and drove 
off for Calgary. The driver said there 
was a wonderful body shop there 
that would fix us up. “You'll have 
to straighten that axle—she may 
break off when you bend her back. 
You'll have to get a new spring for 
the front end. They'll have to 
straighten the frame too. You guys 
didn’t come all the way from Wash- 
ington, D.C., in that thing?” 

The body shop turned out to be a 
pretty fancy place run by a Spaniard 
with the Irish name of Mr. Sullivan. 
Mr. Sullivan was a very smooth 
talker—the kind that keeps a leetle 
beet of accent and always a beeg 
beeg smile. When he saw the truck 
his beeg beeg smile turned into a 
beeg beeg laugh. We looked very sad 
and Mr. Sullivan said, “Boys, boys, 
don’t look so sad, we feex you up 
and give you a good deal. | got the 
best body shup this side of Detroit.” 


Continued on Page 22? 
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wim pool All sports. Band, glee club, rifle 
team. 132nd yr. Enroll now. Nr. Phila. Catalog. 


Cc. 8. Moll, Dept. 174, Chester, Pa. 
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same time be train od y ra mmission in the Armed 
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ard College Pret and Jr. ¢ x aw 12.20; all 
port Arty., Ca Infante Ba nior Division 
ROTC. Catateg. Sen T. Wayne, Pa. 
Mohonk 
For ‘ yer 1 6 14 OOO r OO mile fr 1 New 
wk. O rivate lake inta 1500 feet altituce 
: es. Careful super ion. Excellent food. Accred 
k x iH ke le a, f a. Kiclit ! » fee 


Edward M Lafferty, Box H, Mohonk ‘toh, eae York 


Admiral Farragut Academy 
1 reparatory River, N. J 
Peter burg 1 1. Naval training. Separate Jr. schools 





Catalog 


D, Pome River, N. J 
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Pennsylvania Military College 
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Suen of Admissions, Dept o, Chester, Penna 


Bolles School 
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r ‘ { ©. ed fing ju \ rf ir f 
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Registrar Box $037. D, Jacksonville, Fle. 


Western Military Academy 

sceepts grea \™ bility academic 
elf title Aggy ve ne i t4 Prepare 
Grades 8-12 Athletics cial program. Riding 
“ rf ROT St ‘ Near St. | Catalog 
Col. Ralph B. Jackson, Supt, Box H-4, Alten, Ilinois 
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Culver Military 4 Academy 


On Lake Maxinkucker cal as 
, sta ». Sth <4 lhoroug lege preparat 
Neer ed. Leaderst training. A orts. Senior Basic 
Ripic Art er Cava Infantry Band. Except il 

. au | Pershing | Place, Culver, indiana 
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Why t the beet in education f yo or lege pre 
| rat work, grades 9 1? Vale , he ye ty Rico 
raduate ha tered lege, 42 acres. New gym. All 
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Robin D McCoy, er arm to st lovis 23, Missouri 
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Mary A. Burnham School for Girls 
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lature need, and ft preparer 





lege Also gener ’ t ataduate. Mus Art, Secre 
tarial. Traditional campus life tional enrollment. Riding 
skiing, swimming. Mensendieck method for posture. 76th yr 


Mrs. George Waldo Emerson, Box 43-J, Northampton, Mass. 
Dana Hall Junior School 


lor girls in grade 8&9. Preparatior 

went me dary «chu All sports 
vephere of home. Co try amipu 
Junior Department of Da > ie 


Mrs. Alnah J. Johnston, Prin., Box L, Wellesley 81, Mass. 
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Saint Margaret’ s School 


An Episcopal New and schoo 


for girls emphasizing 
preparation for a g college Also general course with 
music, art and dra at i0-acre campus. Hockey, riding, 
other sports. Modern fire-proof building. Est. 1865 


Pauline S. Fairbanks, Box 1, Waterbury 20, Conn. 
Hewlett School 


scoredited Ls and Schoo 








een t L. Gonna, Principal, Gest Islip, hone lalond N. vw 


’ 
St. Mary’s School 
Episcopal school for girls on the Huds 
Sisters of St os ary. C,rades 7 throug 
plan. Fully accredited. Small classes. Ric wimming, 
dramatics, music, art. M de rn fireproof building. Catalog 


Sister Superior, St . Mary’ s School, Peekskill 8, New York 
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The Beard School 

' 1. Outet g college preparation Kin 
4 rgarten through higt hool. Resident and Da 
eparate lower hool dor ' Art. Da Dramatic 
Music. Remedial Reading Tris port 


Edith M. Sutherland, Box 65, Orange, New Jersey 
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fireproof t te 5, Mederate tult 
Sister Superior, ‘Box 856, Senden, New Jersey 


Penn Hall 
In the Foot { the Blue Ridge. Junior ¢ ege or Prep 
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r ler al i" xn t lent ter lege. 192 
wre ump Iexhil Golf vimming Pool. Trip 


Sarah Briggs, Ph D, Pres. Box D, Chambersburg, Pa 


er course th sus 





Seton Hill College 
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Teacher education. Hokis national member in Amer 
‘ \ “M at W ‘ ‘ 





fox A, rte Hill College Greensburg, Po 
Virginia Intermont 


dited J r( we 1 2-vear hig! hool for 





gir Music, Art, Drama Journaliam, Rad Home 
I Pr Kd retarial, Liberal Arts, All sports, riding 
F Est. 1884. Moderate rat 

R L Brantley, Ph.D., Box 135, Bristol, Virginia 
Fairfax Hall 
An old Virginia school for girls in the famous Shenandoah 
\ Acer 14 rs high 


" fe <n Private stable. Cat 
Wm B. Gates, Pres., Box D- 534, Park Station, Waynesboro, Va. 


Marjorie Webster Junior College 








iheral Art “Phvcical liduce 





Ast; Merchandleing. Pool, gym. Al Soporte. 
Box Y, Rock ae Park Getates, Washington 12, D. C. 


National ¢ Cathedral School — 





Ar i Ira ‘ cations sO 
Catalogue Ketherine lea, Prin., Wash 16, D.C 


William Woods College 
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Mer . exe same town. AA AFA. de 
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sta > actes. Catalog 


“Dr ¥.e 1. Swearingen, Pres., Box E, Fulton, Missouri 








Ferry Hall 

fu ’ t distinguished boa hools 
Midwest, with a fine modern plant. Acct ege pret 
rat x ra ee we ourses supert campus on 
Lake Mi a [ox 


Frances G Weilace, Freer ath Box 16, Leke feast, Ilinois 








Kemper Hall 


Rind year. | Boarding & Day Set for girls. Thor 
sugh college pr aration and tra ator irposetul living 
Music, art a ramatics. All sports. Junior school de 
partment. f f Lake Shore ¢ ) s from 
Chicago. For Ka as Box H, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


APRIL 











Continued from Page 20 

It was 10 a.m. and nobody had 
eaten breakfast, but it was Force 
Fit’s birthday, so we walked over to 
the nearest pub. We drank a toast to 
Force Fit’s birthday. We started the 
second beer and the waitress took a 
good look at Force Fit and said, 
“How old are you?” 

Force Fit looked very proud, said, 
“I’m twenty,” and got thrown out of 
the pub for being too young. 

When Mr. Sullivan’s boys got 
done, some 12 hours later, Der 
Snorkel was back together again 
looking as beautiful as ever. And 
now we really had something on 
Force Fit. We figured all we would 
have to do to stall his maintenance 
program would be to say, “Force 
Fit, you bum, you wrecked the 
truck.” The wreck had cost us 50 
bucks, a two-day delay, and worst of 
all, our trip to Banff. But one of these 
days I’m going there and find that 
gal Herman Smithjohn didn’t have 
the nerve to kiss. 

Edmonton is the jumping-off place 
for the wilds of the Northwest. We 
had 2000 miles of rough dirt road 
ahead of us, with all Der Snorkel’s 
shock absorbers extinct, so that 
each bump threatened to shake her 
apart. Der Snorkel blew a tire at 
8:30 A.M. She ran out of gas half a 
mile short of Lesser Slave Lake, 
and we pushed her into the station 
there at 9:45. 

The Lesser Slave Lake filling sta- 
tion was buzzing with customers 
coming from or headed for Alaska. 
The people coming from Alaska 
were spreading it on mighty thick 
for the northbound greenhorns. 

“How’s the highway?’ 

“Pretty good from Dawson Creek 
on, but between here and Dawson 
Creek it’s horrible.” 

“How much is gas on the high- 
way?” 

“Cost us sixty-five cents a gallon, 
and you better gas up whenever you 
get a chance.” 

We talked with a fellow whose 
transmission had gone out. He had 
waited three days for parts and then 
received the wrong ones. 


Der Snorkel ran poorly on the 
way to Dawson Creek. The road was 
indeed rough. We arrived in Dawson 
Creek, Mile 0 of the Alaska High- 
way, at 8:30 a.m. June 23rd. The 
Highway is a big, wide gravel road 
that looked very good after the rough 
trail from Edmonton, even though 
the country is mountainous. Der 
Snorkel had a hard time but she 
pulled hills that she will never pull 
again. 

At one o'clock we reached Sum- 
mit Lake, the divide, and we were 
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HOLIDAY SCHOOL AND CAMP DIRECTORY 


These advertisers will be glad to send literature. Write them direct, stating your specific interests. 





















AN IDEAL VACATION Wireless 2. CRESCENT LAKE a te On a Bay of 
ULVE Fun, happiness, new friendships MAINE Lake 
=] Training in neatness, promptness, Champlain 
courtesy, alertness. Emphasis on in Ve. 
correct post health, ct ter | 
SUMMER SCHOOLS FRR Regular Academy pereon- | Ser iste 6-87. 35th season. Riding for every girl every 
at waninn nel. Exceptional recreational, hous- elas ld j ondertul trails —own stable. Sailing, swimming 
ng ah he alth facilities eunsetor wotatag For iMustrated | canoeing, water skiing, tennis, archery, riflery, crafts, 
1200 acre w ‘ and water sports cotetege phone dramatics. Separate . divi ion tor girls under 10, « 
NAVA nd HORSE MANSHIPSt 'HOOLS (boys 14 18) Give age. Booklet 
Woon RAFT CAMP (944-14). Optional tutoring for Teleph & MM am J h w. witli ° 
older boys. Separate catalogs 2 ’ r. an rs. John W. ams 
41 Lake Shore Place Culver, Indiana 195 BOSTON POST ROAD WESTON, MASS ® camp Kiniya Milton Vermont 
; Pine Log Camp 
e Lake Luzerne, N. V., near Lake George. 125 acres, private 
< i c | f lake, log cabins. Girls 6-18 All sports, riding, golf, trips, 
Sports and recreational camp for Torch Lake Traverse Ba R £ Michigan arts and crafts. Small groups, well-supervised. Accessible 
| boys 9-18, sponsored by St. John's : y une to New Vork. Catalog Dorothy L. Baldwin & 


Military Academy. Mature staff, 
fine equipment, modern sanitation, 
excellent meals. Trained nurses, 
physician. 8 weeks’ term. Academic 
work, Parent guest house. Catalog. 





cae 


35th sease Boys 7-17. Land 


n and water sports in 
clude riding and sailing. Crafts, trips. Special program 
for older boys. Superior staff, organization and ta 
cilities. Physician, nurse. Sister camp, Four-Way 
Lodge. Write for Booklet 


Frances L. Kinnear, Directors, Lake Luzerne, New York 


Tegawitha 





u y top of the P nos. SOO ' m private lake All 
rr param wimming, riding, dancing, dramati craft 
Jr and Sr. groups. Pr ite chapel ground soth year 


Directors: Mrs. James P. Lynch and Mrs. William Lynch. 





H-74 DeKoven Hall, Delafield, Wis. % % x | M. L. EDER, 5699 Belmont Ave., Cincinnati 24,0. | coiciog. Camp Tegawitha, Box H, Tobyhanna, Pa. 

Camp Elklore Pine Knoll Camp Camp Ellis 

On the Highland Rim of the Cumberlands at Winchester In the White Mts., Conway, N.H. Boys 6-15. 39th Season Girls 6-18. Junior, Senior, CIT. programs. 300 acres near 

mg B R-16. 24} ir. Riflery, crafts, riding. Private Fee includes riding, shop, rifle, trips, sailing, tennis, all Phila. Swimming, sailing, riding, tennis, craft music dra 
. swimming. Motor trips. Canoe trips on Elk River land and water sports. 3 age groups. No hay fever. Mature matics. Water pageant. Operetta. Resident nurse 22nd sea 

M: ature ieadership. 4 or 8 weeks. Catalog Howerd Acuff, | stati. Comfortable cabins. Booklet. State age son, Summer school courses available, Write for catalog 


hil! 


Box D, 3810 Whitiand Ave., N ile 5, T 





Charles L. Joslin, 576 Lowell St., Lynnfield Centre, Mass 





Camp Arrowhead 


In pine wood i Rehoboth Bay. Be 14. Season begins 
June 28. Se rb r&week Bungalows, excetlent equip. 
ment. Short cru i eltered wat Sailboats. Salt 
water pool Riding, fi ig, art, crafts, nature study. Nurse 
Inclusive fee 


Col. Ralph H. Sasse, RFD, Lewes, Del. 


Cranwell 
A Catholic ¢ 
recreation 


amp for boy to 14. Well-rounded program of 
and titural activities. Under Jesuit leader 
ship. In heart of Berkshires on 400 acre estate. Featuring 
riding, swimming. Private golf « Also winter school 


Rev. D. Augustine Keane, $.J., 440 Lee Rd., Lenox, Mass. 


ourse 





Camp Wilderness 


Adventure-full amp for real boys, 6-18. In forests of N 
Ww , ur r Vigor 1 fe under able leaders 
Canoe riflery. Moderate rat 

Bookle Wilbur Suseetl, 217 ‘Merchants Nat'l Bank Bidg 


Terre Haute, Indiana 





Idlewild 


The Oldest Private Camp. Lake Winnepesaukee, N.H. For 
boys 3div. 8 weeks $395. No extras. Daily riding. Sailing, 
canoe, mt. trips. Golf, riflery, archery, fencing, speedboat, 
water skiing, tutoring. Doctor, nurse. Booklet 


Mr. & Mrs. .D. Roys, Otis Street, West Newton 65, Mass 


music 





Nowe Military peng 3 






d ut th modern, well 

ce p “od "2h ~ iwuet 15. Every utdoor 
port. 10 ike Stud f desired. Special Junior 
program. | te. Write for catalog 


Burrett B Soutien M.A, 


16 Academy PI., 


Howe, Indiana 








tp en Lake Fairlee, Vt. 


Fun and adventure ifriendly, happy camp. Boy 15 
Wide choice of land & water activities. Camping akille and 
ermight tripy Ki dis ng included) Relaxed program 4 age 


group 


4h year Mr. & Mrs. David M. Starry 
4706 Essex Avenue, Chevy Chase 15, Wash., D. C 





Camp Charlevoix 


A character camp. Northern Michig Dude ranch — rodeo 
western cowboy. Excellent riflery. All pane Sailing tleet 
trip College taff a id t doctor id nurse. 33 log 
buildings. No hay fe uw B tol 


K .H. Smith, 1922 Beoufeit Rd., Greese Pointe Woods, Mich. 


Adirondack Woodcraft Camps 


Fun and Adventure in the Woods. 28th year. Boys 7 to 17 
Three age groups. Private lake. Program adapted to indi 
vidual. Canoe and mountain trips. Horsemanship. Riflery 
Moderate inclusive fee. Kesident nurses. Booklet 


William H. Abbott, Director, Box 2378, Fayetteville, N. Y 





Wentworth Camp & School 


8B from 8&1 I ! training under regular 


ademy per t Opt tutoring. Indian Tribe, Ozark 
‘1 intain Camp, riding, canoe siling, swimming, fist 
g. crafts, riflery tar 4 Ti & Jr. College. Write 


Wentworth Military Acad., 1743-C Main St., Lexington, Mo. 


Chenango 


On Otsego Lake, Cooperstown, N.Y. 40th season Boys 
6-15. Riding. Water sports. Skiung, aquaplaning with Chris 
Craft. Baseball, tennis, riflery. Shop. Small groups, Keg 
nurse. Otsego sister camp. Give age E. Lynn Fisher, 


Packanack Leke, N. J.; Mt. View 8-0711; 0474-J 





TRAVEL CAMP 


Western Caravan & Ranch 





Coeducati il, ages 14 thru 20. Eight delightful weeks of 
puta ping. Act the itry by DeSoto Suburbans 

cluding tay on Montana stock ranch. Visit West Coast, 
Canadian Rockic Nati il Park th season. Booklet 


Mr.& Mrs. T.H. Mellotte, 9Claremont Ave., Maplewood, N. J. 
FINE & APPLIED ARTS 
Leland Powers School of Radio, Vv 








and ee LL 
ped radio tudi id Little Theatre. Facult of 

pr fc nals. Coed. K for 1oce ‘ graduate 
cmos 61 Svan Wey, Boston 15, Mass. 








The Banff School of Fine Arts 


 t2th 
” Mu ( reat Writ 


1953. offer 


im, Ora 


Director, Banff, Alberta 


FOREIGN SCHOOL & TRAVEL 
Mme. Boué’ s Study- Home 








Flying Moose Lodge 


Near Bar Harbor, Maine. Ideal "woods" camp for 35 boys, 
9-16. 10 counselor Overnight hiking, canoe trips. In 
vigorating camp lie. Swimming, sailing. Crafts. Aleo ex- 
tended Wester smping trip for older boys. Catalog 


Harrie B. Price, 3rd, 417 E. 2nd St., Moorestown, N. J. 





Farragut Naval Camps 

Summer of adventure on Toms River for boys 8-18. ¢ a 
ers grouped according to age. [rips on 64-foot flagship. 42 
activities. Remedial reading, testing, guidance. Approved 
Summer School program. Moderate fee. Catalog 


Farragut Noval Camps, Box DC, Toms River, N. J. 





Susquehanna 


Boys 5-16. Mt. camp on private lake. New Milford, Pa. 35th 
year. 82S acres. Daily ridi m, complete course in horseman 
shit ne lake swith All other sports, Skilled leader 


for each 4 boys deve Booklet 


Robert T. Smith, New Milford, Pennsylvania 


Shaw-Mi- Del-Eca 


Poreonal elopment our aim 





I ump operated by Greenbrier Military School. Near 
Whi te Sulphur. 4 age group Sgymes. (Cabins. Large well 
equipped crafts bldg Ail ports. Mature counselor wo 
nurses. kee includes haircuts, laundry, riding. Illus. cat., ad 
dr 


Mrs R.M. Harris, Bus. Mgr., Box H, Lewisburg, W. Va. 








Arnold E. Look, Ph.D., Newtown Square 11, Pennsylvania 





Pine Tree 


In the Poconos. Girls 5-15. Three 


separate age groups 
2000 ft. above sea level. About 4} hrs. from N.Y C. and 
Phila. All water and field aports. Riding. Flexible program 
Overnight camping trips. 42nd Season Mrs. Henry 


4. Shields, Jr., School Lane, Plymouth Meeting, Pa. 





Owaissa in the Poconos 





Camp of Happines Riding included in fee All water 
and land sports. Pioneer & canoe trips, crafts, dramatics 
ows, ete Sen Ju r and Nursery Camps 





lraimning Ex erienced leadership. $8th year 


O. D. Paxson, 123 Eimwood Ave., Nerberth, Pe. 








Lake Greeley Pocono Mt. Camp 


Greeley, Pa. Girls 6-17. Fee cludes 2 hours of riding daily 
with instructions, trips, crafts, laundry, dancing, musi 
drama, riflery, all land & water sports. Flexible program 
8 weeks or month, N. VY. 85 mi; Vhila. 120 oi. Catalog 


Carl A. Hummel, Wynnewood 9, Pe Vel Midway 2- 7157 
Camp Netimus 

cone Mt ear Milford, Pike Co 
Riching 





Land, water sport ‘ 
must Hill toy thine. Lake on 400 acre Brother 
Shohola. Bo 


oklet TL. Mr and Mrs. F Barger, Sidwell 
Friends School, 3901 Wisconsin Ave., Washington 16, 0. c 





Skyland Camp for Girls 


Ages 8-17. Clyd N 4 Near eastern entrance to Great 
Smokies at J0001t Companionship, fu vdventure. Tenn 

swimming, riding, archery rafts, nature lore Indi idual 
ittention. Nurse, 46th yr. Booklet D Helen H. Harris & 


Frances Harris Brown, 2137 Herschel St., Jacksonville 4, Fla 





Camp Deerwoode 


The Horseback Camp of the ith’ for gir 1 hour rid 
ing every day for every camper oi frontage on French 
Broad River. Lake vimming. All water sports. Overnight 
trips to Great Smoki« Archery, tent riflery, crafte.Write 


for pictorial 


Mrs. Gordon Sprott, Box O, Brevard, N.C. 


Ton-A-Wandah 


(17. Hender 








‘ 1 SOO acre estate 
with large private lake Three age " inder mature 
trained leader All land and water sporte. Riding, musi« 
dramatic mt, dancing. Inclusive fee Ul trated talog 


Mrs. Grace B. Haynes, Owner-Director, Box H, Tryon, N.C 


Four-Way Lodge = 





GIRLS’ CAMPS 





brown ledge 


MALLETT’'S BAY, VERMONT 
—One of America's finest camps Free daily nding y every 
ei binest mp 
Sailing acing Water skiing. Spectal 
acting reap and ( “ ‘ hery 


Booklet <chals 
crart 


One tuition covers al 
i 


eORSe, 


Mr. and Mra. H. F Brown 
& Box S-196, Leicester, Mase 





Our i 
Beautifully located. New moder | na lodge Four 
ge at » All eporte. Aquaplaning water skiing, riding 
Outy t camping for older gir Day and overnight trips 
Ceramics. Nurse. Excellent health record Booklet 


C. Elisabeth Raynes, 143 Upham St., 
Camp Abena 


Melrose. Mass.. 








Booth Bay Harbor, 4 da 1 Ma wet 

“4 and riding, hor show, ter riflery vater 
canoe and horseback trips make memoral lave f 

5-17. Inclusive fee. College trained staff. Nurse. Eat 
Martha E. Sansom, Dir., 45-1 Grant Ave., Formingdale, N.Y 
Les Chalets Fran. .is 

Down East" on Deer Ie le Unique camp exp. for girl 
5-18. Live in Swiss chalets. Fun learning Frenctethroug! 
hearing it. Informal program. Salt & fresh water Riding 
sailing, tennis, dramati music, ballet ; dancing. Catalog 
Mrs. Elsa O. James, 1024 Westview Ave., Phila. 19, Pa.! 
Sa ry — ‘ 
Quanset Sailing Camps 


od camp for girls § to 18 featuring daily sailing on 


beautiful Pleasant Bay 


Cape ( 
Races, Tenni«, Crafte, Archery 
Riding included in fee. 4 age groups. Adult Sailing School 
June and September, 49th year, Catalog 


___ FL. Hammatt, South Orleans, Massachusetts 
Camp Cowasset 


Summer fun for girls on Cape Cod. Four age groups. All 
salt water sports wimming, sailing. Riding, archery, 
tennis, crafts, music, dancing, dramatica Trips. Log 
cabins among the spicy pines. J4&th year. Catalog 


Beatrice M. Runt, Director, Holbrook, Massachusetts 


i glori immer 
m “he ver mt h »w 
rt if " Tuiti $i82 
extras. niglete thet + “1 ted ‘klet 


C. A. Roys, 34 Ordway Rd., Wellesley Hills, Mass 
Beenadeewin on Lake Fairlee, Vt. 








(rirle 5-1 IT hire me groul | amp. t 
omplete stertr t Kiching Doramati 
(ratt Attracts (al ! lake f u Ma 
ture Staff. 40th Vr Catalog Mr. & Mere 


L. L. Dundon, 138 Canoe Brook Phwy., Summit, N. J. 


Holiday Hill 





Craftabury Common, Vermont. A happy ne slthy summer 
for sixty fu lo ing girle 6-16. Daily nidu sod and water 
sport untain ips, creative rte _— Lakesiutle 


cabins Dorothea Leowel and Jovephine Willard, Directors, 
55-H Locust Avenue, New Rochelle, New York 


Meadowbrook 


Ranch Camp for girls 7-17 On take in Meredith aI 
Dail riding under excellent upe inion. Horse show 
Pack trip Al wort Craft program inchude ketching 
and painting M xdern dance. Inclusive fee. 22nd yr 


Lilah L. Palmer, Box 94, Hastings- on-Hudson, N.Y 


Ogontz White Mountain Camp for Girls 


On Ogontz Lake, near mar Hill, NH. Aquaplaning vim 
ming, sailing, golf, riding, tennis. First aid classes. Craft 
natur tu la ing, muse Ohutdouor king utoring 
Rusti abins on 750 acre f vu id meade roklet 


Abby A. Sutherland, Box R, _Ogonts pon Pa 


Fire Place Lodge 





Michigan's Riding Can Porch Lake Cirle 7-18 
New friends, new skill M: ature staff. hu ports program 
crafts, music, trips. Riding, sailing str ed 4 age group 
Large group 15-18. Brother camp, bairw d. ( atalog 


Mrs. M. H. Eder, 5699 Belmont Avenue, Cincinnati 24, O 
Indian Beach 





On Grand Traverse Bay, Northport, Michigan. Girls 7-17 
Riding daily, swimming, canoeing, sailing, riflery, all sport 
crafts and trips, Beautiful location th rustic ate pher 
and modern conveniences. | rrandeight week mon. Write 
for catalog 


Mr. and Mrs. Morris H H. Show, Lena, Minois 


Pokagon Girls’ Camp 





On Lake James. Near Angola, Ind. New, modern, fully 
equipped camp operating since 1946. Rustic cabins with 
toilet in each. All activities including horseback riding, sail 
ing, canoeing, dramatics, trips, crafts, etc. enroll early 


Write to Hermon Phillips, Box H, Angola, indiana 


Camp Bryn Afon— 


























Par lhe Ont France Par lx | oye » Nea 7s *hila aides 
] ‘ t For 10 gir only Fret practice Edu ee l bh ' b. on pis on pb dag! osen Teaedy mer t7th Season. Rhinelander, Wi Alt. 17507 All land ! 

hionas & Social progs sa Ben Sag and care. Riding, canoe trips, tennis, dances. Booklet a tes 4 x ay Sandrgeine ities. Hou bent ae 
month te ote me Convers | David Lt. Keiser, 7733 Mill Rd., Philo. 17, Pa. Phone: PRS COURANT FEE SVETY TOUT COMETS, Sieg =. Sooum 
Ref. Mrs. B. Barker M. A. 301 W. State St, Trenton 8.(N.J) | Mirove $-1682 (Phila.). indian Lodge —lakefront hotel. | Miss Lotta Broadbridge, 540 Lodge Dr., Detroit, Mich 
Cam Wells- b -the-Sea eer 

rb rah ee vai Arizona Desert School 

k ling ' aft et (sloriou wea ‘ |} Tens from Tu i the Catalina foothills. Full edu 
1) pment of esome haracter. I tee | cational program, Grades 3 to college; all creative arts ane A.A. Deg ‘ ‘ ¥ 
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Iguassu from the air: 
Earth's grandest concentration 


of liquid vista is roughly twice as 


wide, twice as watery and 
half again as high as Niagara. 


The 
Createst 
Falls in 


The World 


by WILLIAM A. KARAULSS 


THE first morning you wake up at 


Foz do Iguassu, in the forests of 


southwestern 
course be thinking of waterfalls, 
which the region possesses in an 
abundance other 


but what you'll be 


exceeding any 
place on earth; 
hearing is dogs 
Sete Quedas, the world’s greatest 
falls, 40 airplane minutes north of 
your hotel, nor the thunder, either, 
of Iguassu, the world’s fifth largest, 
11 miles east. No. The first sound, 
always early, will be the dogs bark- 
ingin Paraguay, a long stone’s throw 
from your window, and answered by 
the dogs in Brazil. 

Where the Parana River meets 
and receives the Iguassu River there 
are three nations, two towns, few 
people. South of the Iguassu is Ar- 
gentina; west of the Parana ts Para- 
guay; north of the Iguassu and east 
of the Parana is Brazil. You can row 
from one country to either of the 
others in 10 minutes. 


The land is lonely. It is because of 


the waterfalls, and for no other rea- 
son, that travelers penetrate to this 
remote region. 

“Here,” said our pilot, “is too 
much water in one place, no?” 

It's a lot of water, certainly. The 
guide at Foz do Iguassu’s neat and 
comfortable Hotel Casino Iguassu 
will tell you that more than 275 
separate falls have been counted 
around the 13,000 feet of precipice 
over Which the Iguassu River tum- 


bles. The total makes for an area of 


falls more than twice as wide as 


Niagara, with an average height of 


APRIL 


Brazil, you will of 


. Not the thunder of 


237 feet, as against Niagara’s top- 
most 175. Iguassu’s flow, in flood 
season, is about twice Niagara’s 
mean volume. 

Forty minutes north of Iguassu by 
air are the Sete Quedas Falls of the 
Parana River, 18 of them. There is 
no larger waterfall around the globe. 
At the height of the rainy season 
Sete Quedas’ jumps to 
the equivalent of eight Niagaras. 


volume 


You can fly into Iguassu from 
Sado Paulo, 


the Brazilian air line Real sends a 


Brazil. Twice a week 
DC-3 from there to Iguassu, south- 
westward across some 500 miles of 
forest populated by a few frontiers- 
men and Indians, but mainly by 
such creatures as the anteater, the 
armadillo and the jaguar. It’s also 
possible to drive by car from Rio to 
Iguassu, though it takes longer—by 
airplane, seven hours; by auto- 
mobile, in decent weather, five days. 

We journeyed to Iguassu recently 
by plane. Our take-off from Sado 
Paulo was at eight o'clock, the 
morning windless, the sky as softly 
blue as though it had been rubbed 
with a damp cloth. We followed the 
mountains to Curitiba, and there set 
a course south of west, over lonely 
country, with many streams and 
much forest and rarely any sign of 
the human population. From an air- 
plane the land looks hospitable, and 
I suppose it is; level, plenty of water, 
and no extremes of heat or cold. 
Someday people will come from 
somewhere (Europe, ng doubt), chop 
down the tall trees, and profitably 
plant, instead, coffee and yerhamate. 

We had firm reservations at the 


Hotel Casino Iguassu, which was 


















lucky. The place was full up and the 
air festive. A young Brazilian couple, 
married two days before in a town 
Sao 
flown to Iguassu for a honeymoon, 


just inland from Paulo, had 
and 25 of their friends (just to be 
amusing) had chartered a plane and 
followed along. 

I like the Hotel Casino Iguassu. It 
stands on an eminence above the 
River, 
with a sweeping view of the bright 


fast-flowing Parana cool, 
wilderness of Paraguay. If the night 
should be Saturday, an orchestra 
will appear and perform with mysti- 
cal ecstasy a lament entitled Noches 
del Paraguai on a miscellany of 
drums, violins and guitars. 

You do not expect to be stimu- 
lated by the town of Foz do Iguassu. 
It is a roughhewn outpost, a river 
port, trading modestly in coffee, a 
little lumber, some fruits. Unaccus- 
tomed to tourists in quantity, it ex- 
erts no effort to charm. The natural 
advantages of the region—fertile 
earth, river transportation to Buenos 
Aires, the staggering potential of 
water power—await development. 
As yet nobody makes any use at all 
of Iguassu Falls and Sete Quedas. 
Except to look at them. 

We went to look, by car, by air- 
plane, afoot and by rowboat. It’s 


Hotel 
Casino Iguassu to the Brazilian side 


about II miles from the 


of Iguassu Falls. The dirt road’s 


moderately good, but since most of 


the available cars are venerable the 
trip consumes more than an hour. 
We rented a Ford froma man named 
Vasconcellos and made up a party. 

As you approach Iguassu you 
pursue a rutted road between close- 


spaced, tall and unfamiliar trees 
jungle, if you like, generally damp 
from too much rain. There are but- 
terflies and frequently parrots. Also 
at hand, hidden, the snakes, the 
jaguars and the capybaras. In time 
you chug up a sharp rise, the trees 
thin out, you hear the first roaring, 
you achieve a crest. “As cataractas,” 
chauffeur Vasconcellos says, waving 
The falls. 


Straight below, some hundreds of 


a hand. 


feet, boils the tumultuous Iguassu, 
caught in a gorge that is everywhere 
sheer-sided. Off to the left, at an 
elevation slightly less than your own, 
is the broken half-moon of canyon 
rim over which the 


river pours. 


It extends some two and a _ half 
miles; and everywhere there are 
waterfalls. Some are mere silver rib- 
bons; others have the look of an 
ocean. You are aware that the Pyra- 
mids have not existed an instant in 
time compared with these falls. The 
sound is like the sound of a sus- 
tained giant stampeding. Above the 
gorge the mist climbs up to make a 
perpetual cloud. 

“This breath-stopping magnifi- 
cence,’ Vasconcellos says in Portu- 
guese, “is the world’s finest. Your 
Niagara, | believe, has been con- 
quered by man, and is, I am told, 
completely surrounded by factories; 
here I invite you to observe the un- 
spoiled nature of bamboo, palms 
and orchids. 

Senhor 


“The Guarani Indians,” 


continued, “named 
and falls 
Waters, 
Spaniards of them, but the Spaniards 


Vasconcellos 


river Iguassu, meaning 


Great and told the first 


Continued on Page 129 
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Colette Marchand 
creates a 


monumental tramp. 
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John Huston film portrays 
in new color the life and times 


of Toulouse-Lautrec 


by AL HINE 


ONE of the tourist attractions of 
Paris last summer, in addition to the 
Arc de Triomphe, the Eiffel Tower 
and other stand-bys, was a motion 
picture called Moulin Rouge. Moulin 
Rouge wasn't being shown on any 
Parisian screens; it was still in pro- 
duction. The reason for its popular- 
ity, for the crowds of native Parisians 
and foreign visitors who crowded 
the streets where it was on location, 
was more than anything else the 
personalities involved in its filming. 

Its director was John Huston, 
whose African Queen was still win- 
ning box-office and critical honors 
and who had been one of the central 
figures in Lillian Ross’ controversial 
book Picture, about the making of 
The Red Badge of Courage. \ts star 
was José Ferrer, a sort of perpetual- 
motion machine with built-in talent, 
who had been copping stage and 
cinema honors as actor, director and 
producer. Also involved were such 
glamorous figures as Zsa Zsa Gabor 
and ballerina Colette Marchand. The 
internationally famed fashion artist 
Marcel Vertes was designing the 
Elisofon, an 


costumes; Eliot out- 


standing still-color photographer, 
was said to be tinkering with the 
Technicolor camera work. With all 
this, the story of Moulin Rouge was 
a sort of biography of Henri de 
Toulouse-Lautrec, the warped, de- 
graded and dwarfish artist of the 


late 1800°s who had made the Paris of 


José Ferrer as the tragic dwarf 
artist shares top honors with 


a period-piece Technicolor Paris. 





the cancan, of the rowdy café and 
the garish brothel, of champagne, 
brandy, absinthe come to life in his 
posters and canvases. 

So, when | learned that John 
Huston was flying in with the first 
print of Moulin Rouge the following 
day, | jumped at the chance to talk 
to Huston and to see the picture. 

Mr. Huston and a United Artists 
representative were eating a late 
lunch in the hotel room to a back- 
ground accompaniment of telephone 
rings. Mr. Huston was tall and lank 
and tousled in a print dressing gown. 
He was attentively attacking a small 
steak. His face was rugged, deeply 
lined and youthful, dominated by 
live and interested eyes. 

“| think it’s a good picture,” he 
said happily. 

The man from United Artists ex- 
plained wryly that this was as high 
praise as Huston would give himself 
“When he brought back African 
Queen, he said he thought it wasn’t 
too bad. African Queen!” 

We talked around the picture. 
What had it been like to make? Fun. 
What about the color, which I had 
heard was something special? 

“Wait till you see it,” Huston said. 
“We drove Technicolor crazy. We 
had Eliot Elisofon and Vertes and 
Ossie Morris, the cameraman, all 
working On some way to get into 
color the feeling of Toulouse-Lau- 
trec, and to get color that looked 
real, not just splashy and bright. 

“They worked it out with filters 
and with lighting and with other 
filters—not just on the camera, these 
were big gelatin filters in front of the 
lights—and took stills till we got 
what we wanted. 

“Then the battle began with 
Technicolor. They couldn't under- 
stand what we were trying to do. 
All their thinking is to make every- 
thing equally bright and sharp and 
clear. Like a beer ad, where you can 
see every bubble in the foam. And 
here we were with color that was 
hazy in some places, that was light 
or dark according to mood, that 
sometimes showed the central figures 
clear and then let the background go 
into vagueness. They told us we were 
crazy. They wrote letters to us and 
to the money, trying to get pressure 
on us, or to stop us from doing this 
evil thing. 

“We went ahead and did it, and 
now they want to know how to do 
everything that way. It’s a joke now 
and we kid about how much I should 
sell them back their letters for.” 

What about the 
shooting the picture in Paris? 

“You mean /es citoyens ? It was a 
problem, but it was fun too. Les 
citoyens are individualistic. It isn’t 
that they are trying to hold you up 


problems of 


financially; it’s more that they in- 
sist upon being recognized as in- 
dividuals. There was one woman 
who ruined scene after scene in one 
sequence. Every time we were ready 
to shoot, just as soon as the sound 
equipment went on, she began 
banging a piece of metal against a 
fire escape. There didn’t seem to 
be any solution, until we found a 
fortuneteller. We got the fortune- 
teller to tell the banger that, if she 
didn’t stop banging, she’d have un- 
believably bad luck. So she stopped.”” 

What about Ferrer to work with? 

“Wonderful. Never saw such an 
amazing guy, so many talents. | 
knew he spoke French fluently, and 
Spanish. Then one day Silvana 
Mangano visited the set; he spoke 
Italian fluently too. Anything he 
tries, he does well and he tries 
everything. | don’t think he'd ridden 
a horse since he was a kid, but he 
heard I was going to Ireland to do 
some riding and he came along and 
soon he was taking jumps as if he'd 
been riding all his life. 

“In the picture he’s perfect. One 
thing you'll notice is that in playing 
this dwarf, this grotesque, he never 
for one minute gives the character 
any self-pity. It’s a proud and whole 
character, which is what Lautrec 
should be.” 

Any interesting side lights on the 
picture in production? 

““Maybe one. You know, most 
important people you wouldn’t walk 
around the block to meet. Especially 
if you like their work; it’s going to 
be too disillusioning. At any rate, 
that’s the way I’ve always felt. But 
there’s one exception. Picasso. I'd 
like to meet Picasso. 

“Well, it wasn’t until we'd fin- 
ished shooting that | found Picasso 
had been on the set every day we'd 
been on location. He’d had some- 
one who tipped him off every day 
where we'd be shooting the next 
day and he’d rent a room in a house 
or a hotel there and peek out and 
watch what was going on 

“Why? I don’t know. He was just 
interested. Maybe he thought seeing 
what the movies were doing with 
Lautrec would be some kind of clue 
to his own future fate. | don’t know. 
It was tantalizing as hell to find out 
what had been going on though.” 

How closely had he followed the 
Pierre la Mure novel from which the 
movie had been taken? 

“Pretty closely. The novel really 
gave me the final impetus to make 
the movie. For a long time I'd 
wanted to do something with Lau- 
trec in a movie. I felt he could be 
used to present the Paris of his times, 
to let the movie-goer see what Lau- 
trec had seen 
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within the limits of 


London Lord Mayor's coachman says, 
“Be sure to come to the Coronation.” 



















IN EUROPE! 


SABENA speeds you 
everywhere! 


Magnificent Gothic architecture 
on the Grand’ Place, Brussels 





make 
the most of your time! SABENA 
Belgian Airlines flies you to Brussels, 


Vacations are all too short 


the center of Europe, in only 14 
hours from New York. See beau- 
tiful, charming Belgium, then fly 


over to London for the Coronation, 


France, Italy, Germany, Switzerland, 
Spain—all Europe—can be 
reached in a few short hours 


from Brussels, via SABENA, 


Pressurized and air-condi- 
tioned SABLNA Super DC-6 
transatlantic airliners. Su- 
perb continental service and 
meals; finest wines and 
liqueurs. 


f Roomy, well-appointed 


berths at slight extra cost. 


Optional stop-overs in major 


European cities at no extra 
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“ teresting itinerary for you, 





charge. Let us arrange an in- 


Booksellers along the Seine, Paris 
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A | Very special! Fine transatlantic flights at a big 
7 = saving. Fast, pressurized and air-conditioned 
: Super DC-6's. Comfortable reclining chairs. 
Fine meals. You're sure of the best via 
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MICHIGAN 


ichigan’s Water Wonderland unveils 
exciting works of both man and 

ire You may see automobiles take 
ape along world-famous production 
ime view the giant Soo Locks, or in 
pect a maze of Early Americana in 
Hlenry Ford's Greenfield Village The 
blue waters of four of the five Great 
Lakes wash Michigan's shoreline play 
nuinds. Inland 11,037 forest-trimmed 
lakes and countless miles of cool streams 
abound with boating, bathing, and good 
fishing. Offshore, famous blue water re 
treats like Mackinac Island ind Isle 
Royale await your visit. Michigan is a 
joytul land for family vacation fun where 


every desire for pleasure is answered 


MINNESOTA 


In this Land of 10,000 Lakes there's 
everything to do and set Everywhere 
there's good boating, fishing, riding, hik 
ind other thrilling outdoor sports 

to enjoy. For the tourist, Minnesota re 
ils unending scenery—towering forests, 
waterfalls, tumbling streams, placid 
rugged canyons. Its modern high 
system leads to countless cities and 
you'll like to visit and explore 

perior National Forest, the nation’s 


largest; the Mesahbi Range, source of 70% 
of the country’s iron ore: beautiful Itasca 
state Park, birthplace of the Mississippi, 
unl the mulling and world-trade centers 


of Duluth, Minneapolis, and St. Paul 
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oat TO TRAVEL THROUGH THIS 


There’s extra pleasure for you in this vast and lovely 
international playground embracing the five Great Lakes 
and Hudson Bay. As you tour northward over its broad, 
smooth highways, untold miles of green forests and deep- 
pooled fishing streams unfold before you. And from 
Ontario through Michigan and Wisconsin to the Min- 
nesota highlands, a galaxy of sky-blue lakes is always 
within sight, suggesting a sail or a cool swim. This is 
the heart of the world’s best fresh water fishing. 
Matching the area’s out-of-doors parade of wonderful 
vacation pastimes are old world towns, housing shops 
of imported china and woolens, along quaint cobble- 





ONTARIO 


“Traveling abroad” to Ontario is an ex- 
citing adventure for all the family. In 
this friendly land, you'll view a panorama 
of fascinating sights —the roaring spec- 
tacle of Niagara Falls, 19th Century 
“Red Coats” guarding old Fort Henry, 
Ontario's glorious north country, roman- 
tic old towns and bustling “foreign” 
cities, Liberal customs exemptions permit 
you to take home your purchases of fine 
linens, chinaware, and choice woolens 
To make this year's vacation a family 
success, be sure to visit Ontario, Canada's 
Vacation Province, where swimming, golf, 
fishing, sailing, boating, and other holiday 


sports ensure everyone a wonderful time 


pais 
pia 
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WISCONSIN 


You'll find a variety of fun for the whole 
family in Wonderful Wisconsin from 
Lake Michigan to the mighty Mississippi 
from Lake Superior to the southern 
boundary; in the southeast, bustling cities 
and beautiful lakes; in the southwest, the 
>» unique formations of “the land that de- 
ee = : es ; . nf Mies fied the glacier”; in the north, foaming 
a sal ~ “ _ - os - " 

- ‘ - “on : : waterfalls, cool forests, and placid lakes, 
Travel modern highways, or retrace the 
water routes of the early missionaries 
Get a “ringside” view of abundant wild 
life, battle a fighting musky, or tempt 
some panfish. Top it off with the world's 
finest food, served in the friendly tradi- 
tion of America’s Dairyland. Plan your 

wonderful Wisconsin vacation now, 


BLUE WATER VACATIONLAND 


stone lanes. Elsewhere, dynamic new world cities throb 
with excitement and gay adventure. 
No matter what your vacation mood, you'll find it 
satisfied in this storied Gateway to the Old Northwest — 
be it just resting at a secluded resort amidst inspiring 
panoramas of forests and plunging waterfalls, or picking NORTHERN GREAT LAKES AREA COUNCIL 
your way through historic places and famous shrines. P. 0. Box 6367, Chicago, IMlinois 


Whether you choose to rough it in the woods, Please send me your Great Lakes Area Vacation Ma 
relax in luxurious surroundings, your kind of vacation ! 


! and free literature on the vacation area I have checked — 
is here in the Northern Great Lakes Area. And the best 


way to learn all about it is to send the coupon right (C) MICHIGAN C) ONTARIO 
away for your free vacation literature. [] MINNESOTA (1) WISCONSIN 
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HOLIDAY— who and where 


A who’s who of people on the go and a gazetteer of fun and events 





Music Gets Around 


@ One of the more cheerful aspects 
of being in the travel trade is the 
regularity with which we discover 
items of international Good News— 
the headlines notwithstanding. It is 
Good News, for example, to find 
evidence that Europeans are begin- 
ning to understand the American 
tourist better and to conclude that 
perhaps he is not mainly concerned 
with floor shows, Coca-Cola, over- 
tipping and hamburgers. It is also 
Good News, we think, that the ex- 
traordinary new interest in fine mu- 
sic is continuing to boom on both 
ides of the Atlantic. We garnered 
‘hese two nosegays during a talk 
vith Mr. Ira A. Hirschmann, a 
leasant man of squarish dimen- 
sions (physically, not musically). 

Mr. Hirschmann, we discovered, 
is an old and hard-working friend to 
fine music. In 1936, he founded the 
New Friends of Music, Inc., which 
has staged many remarkable con- 
certs in New York. Six years ago he 
started WABF, a New York FM 
station honored by its listeners for 
its devotion to plenty of good music 
and as few commercials as possible. 
More recently, Mr. Hirschmann has 
been working on the problem of 
American tourists who wish to at- 
tend the magnificent European 
summer music festivals but have 
been unable to secure tickets. 

In nosing around various Euro- 
pean salles and Konzertsaals, Mr. 
Hirschmann found that more and 
more of the seats at the various sum- 
mer events have been taken up by 
tourists, attesting to the new interna- 
tional quality of music lovers. At 
Bayreuth, for instance, 45 percent of 
last year’s tickets were snapped up by 
tourists, as against a prewar high of 
only 10 per cent. Mr. Hirschmann 
presented the plight of the American 
music lovers to Wolfgang Wagner, 
the young, cigar-chewing grandson 
of the composer and a director of the 
Bayreuth Wagner Festival. The next 
step came at a meeting of the Euro- 
pean Cultural Center last fall in Ge- 
neva, where Wagner obligingly re- 
moved his cigar long enough to say: 
“I like Americans and I like Mr. 
Hirschmann especially.” He then 
urged his fellow festival directors to 
join him in setting aside tickets for 


visiting Americans. As a_ result, 
Hirschmann came home with the 
promise of 150,000 reserved seats for 
13 leading 1953 festivals. 

With this in his pocket, Mr. Hirsch- 
mann is now hard at work as presi- 
dent of the International Festivals 
Association of America, a nonprofit 
organization dedicated to getting 
American long-hairs into the con- 
certs they want to hear abroad. 
Through its offices in New York 
(654 Madison Ave.), Chicago and 
Los Angeles, the Association will 
distribute complete programs of the 
concert and opera programs, sell 
festival tickets, and co-operate with 
travel agencies and tourists in ar- 
ranging travel and hotel accommo- 
dations. The festivals covered by the 
new plan are Aix-en-Provence, Bor- 
deaux, Berlin, Bayreuth, Vienna, 
Munich, Wiesbaden, Venice, Stras- 
bourg, Lucerne, Perugia, Besangon, 
Florence, Helsinki, and the Holland 
Festival. The European Association 
of Music Festivals is offering the 
same shiny opportunity to Continen- 
The 
Hague, Geneva and Paris. And for 
the first time, festival authorities have 
attempted to co-ordinate their plans 
so as to avoid overlapping and con- 
flicting much 
friendliness, efficiency and co-opera- 
tion has put Mr. Hirschmann into a 


tal music lovers at offices in 


concert dates. So 


practically permanent condition of 


delight. *‘Music is the perfect inter- 
national ambassador,” he told us 
with a dazzling smile. “Think of all 


Photographer hoeing a hard row. 





these Americans going to those mag- 
nificent festivals, having a fine time 
and talking music with European 
friends! It’s wonderful, wonderful!” 


Holiday Gets Around 


@ Herewith a story about one of our 
readers—a rare reader perhaps, but 
one typically pleased. This gentle- 
man happened to pick up a copy one 
day when he was in a hurry. No, he 
wasn’t in his doctor’s office. He was 
in Korea. He had scrambled rather 
hastily into a foxhole when he 
happened to look down and no- 
tice under his feet a torn, mud- 
smeared copy of HoLipay for Au- 
gust, 1951. Not surprisingly, he sat 
down and started to read, and soon 
found himself fascinated by our pic- 
tures and story about the Bel-Air 
Hotel, the luxurious hostelry in Los 
Angeles. This, he decided after glanc- 
ing at his immediate surroundings, 
was for him. When he got back to 
the States—when and if—he would 
stay at the Bel-Air for a good, relax- 
ing change of scene. The soldier sat 
down and wrote the Bel-Air, telling 
them the circumstances of his deci- 
sion and asking for rates. The hotel, 
doing the handsome thing, wrote him 
right back and invited him to be its 
guest for two weeks as soon as he 
was free to come. We are happy to 
report that the GI did get back, 
did show up at the Bel-Air and en- 
joyed his two weeks to the utmost. 
Moral: Always read HoLipay and 
always write ahead for reservations. 


Photographer 
Gets Around 


@ Our photographers have as hard a 
row to hoe as anyone we can imag- 
ine. Always bustling off to some God- 
forsaken corner of the world, hag- 
gling with customs inspectors, having 
to get up at the crack to snap dawn 
over the Casbah:or the Chilkoot 
Pass. Danger, loneliness, long hours, 
hasty meals and poor accommoda- 
tions are their lot. As evidence we 
submit a picture of photographer 
Ewing Krainin suffering under typi- 
cally excruciating circumstances on 
location for HOLIDAY. The place is 
Hawaii; the story, by James Miche- 
ner, photographed by Mr. Krainin, 


appears next month. THE END 
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“DC” MEANS DOUGLAS . . . builder of the famous DC-3 and DC-4 . . . the ultra-modern DC-6 and 


DC-6B . . . tomorrow’s DC-7. Next time, go by air! Ask for reservations on a dependable Douglas. 


95 to Europe overnight... 


with 2 tons of cargo and luggage! 


A big Douglas DC-6B set a record for regular commercial flights when 
it carried 95 persons from New York to London. In addition to 8 in 
the crew, there were,$2 adult passengers and 5 infants. There were com- 
fortable accommedations for all! 

— i oh Huge military plane delivers 


uabled helicopter! 


a helicopter was needed in Korea, 
+. 
ten-place machine was slipped into 


s: a Dougle, Globemaster in Florida—and 
delivered ity. )>:.:: three days later! Today, 
88% of Dow: |... production 1s military. 
ai Only Douglas builds all four airplane 
Costs over $600 to make a 2-person DC-6 chair! — a types: Aistoneen zinc, Pica prop, jet, sal 
ly rioustl 0 oam rubber cradle ou. With the touch of 2 - . ‘s 5 .. ~and guide 7 missiles, loo. 
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“Queen of the fleet” on these leading airlines of the world is the giant, modern Douglas DC-6 or DC-6B: 

AA Argentine « *ALITALIA Italian « AMERICAN U.S. ¢ BCPA Australian New Z J 

Th . ; ’ a {| y y BRANIFF U.S. » CMA Mexican » CONTINENTAL U.S. + CPAL « lian « DELTA U.S 
WICE aS Thhalby PeCOpte Thy *FLYING TIGER U.S. + KLM Netherlands + LAI Italian * NATIONAL U. S. 
aq d A PAL Philippine « PANAGRA U.S. « PAN AMERICAN U.S. « SABENA Belgica 


, : SAS Danish Norwegian Swedish « SLICK U.S. « SWISSAIR ° *TAIF 
as all other airplanes combined TRANSOCEAN U. S. + UNITED U. s. « WESTERN 





A HOLIDAY EDITORIAL 


Paris 
Portrait 





A DECISION by magazine editors to devote an entire 
issue of their publication to the city of Paris is not 
exactly a new one. It is cherished frequently and for two 
, reasons: one, the innate desire of humankind to pay 
tribute to the city which, for years, has best represented 
the essential qualities of civilization in terms of culture 
and the attendant graces. ... And, two, the challenge to 
logic, discipline and good taste which Paris offers to the 
writers, artists, photographers and editors who know 
her and love her passionately. 

It seemed fitting that HOLIDAY should succumb this 
spring to the City of Light. We are on the eve of the big- 
gest European travel year in history with most of the 
Continent embarked upon a program of pageantry un- 
known since the days before the Great Wars. Further, we 
are entering an era of mass travel; and the changes which 
accompany it might greatly alter the Paris we know to- 
day as it will inevitably affect a// the universal cities. 
Many of those changes will, of course, be in men’s emo- 
tions for the Paris of the Past, forever colored by nos- 
talgia, a city that has always been as much a sensory 
entity as an architectural and physical fact. Thus, and 
now, it appeared to us to be a time peculiarly right to ask 
Paris to sit for one more full-iength portrait. 

This issue is that portrait, done with affection and 
appreciation. It may be that within it you will find, as we 
did, the ever new, forever provocative, perennially excit- 
ing grande dame of the world’s cities. 


THE EDITORS. 
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PARIS CELEBRATES BASTILLE DAY WITH 
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by IRWIN SHAW 


‘OU start at a café table because 
everything in Paris starts at a 
cafe table. You are waiting for 

the girl you love. 

She is young and American and 
perfect. She has straight legs and an 
enormous appetite and solid low- 
heeled shoes and she likes to walk and 
she has just arrived in the city for the 
first time in her life and she likes to 
listen to you talk and she is imaginary. 
She is late, of course, because you 
have been so conditioned by the 
women you have known that even the 
ones you invent can’t meet you on 
time. You have invented her because 
you have been daydreaming; you 
have been playing with the idea of 
pleasure and it has occurred to you 
that there could be few things more 
pleasurable in this sad world than to 
roam Paris tor a day hand-in-hand 
with such a girl. 

You sit there, glowing with the 
prospect of unfolding Paris for the 
first time to this superb, unreal and 
uninitiated creature. 

It is summer or autumn or winter or 
spring and it is sunny and raining and 
there is snow on the statues and bits of 
ice in the Seine and the trees are all in 
full blossom and the swimmers are 
diving into the purified water in the 
wooden pools along the riverbanks 
and it is early in the morning and late 
at night and the President is giving a 
ball and the Garde Republicaine is 
out in breastplates and horsehair tails 
and the North Africans are rioting for 
autonomy at the Place de la Ré- 
publique and all the policemen have 
dents in their shining steel helmets. 

Mass is being celebrated at St.- 
Sulpice and they are burying an actor 
in Pére Lachaise, There are long lines 
outside the mail windows at the Amer- 
ican Express, The young lieutenants 
are leaving for Indo-China. There is a 
fair on the Esplanade des Invalides 
and the phrenologists are doing well 
next to the shooting galleries. They are 
selling perfume on the Rue de la Paix 


2. 


and the wine merchants are worried 
about this year’s Burgundy and a 
thousand deep baskets of water cress 
are being stacked at Les Halles. The 
busses are coming in from the Orly air- 
field to the Gare des Invalides with the 
passengers from New York and South 
Africa and Warsaw and the trains go- 
ing south have whole cars filled with 
bicycles for the vacationers en route to 


the Cote d'Azur. It is August and half 


the shops are closed, with their iron 
shutters down, and it is February and 
the porters wait with wheel chairs at 
the Gare de |’Est for the skiers with 
broken legs. 

On the gray islands in the river, 


they are turning out 450 buglike, four-., 


horsepower Renaults a day and the 
communists are painting Americans 
Go Home on the iron bridges. They 
are selling canaries near the Hotel de 
Ville and putting out newspapers on 
the Rue Réaumur and the headlines 
show that the Premier is worried 
about the price of butter, that French 
football has suffered another ca- 
tastrophe at Colombes, and that a 
young woman with an Algerian lover 
has walled up her landlady in the 
cellar. The butchers are putting lilacs 
in their windows and everybody at the 
Flea Market is guaranteeing that ev- 
erything is over a hundred years old. 
A carrousel calliope is playing under 
the elevated structure on the Boule- 
vard Garibaldi and children are get- 
ting rides in goat carts near the Amer- 
ican Embassy. There is a new middle- 
weight fighting at the Palais des Sports 
who will never make anyone forget 
Marcel Cerdan. A pensioner has com- 
mitted suicide because he was afraid 
the inflation would deprive him of his 
tobacco, and there is a_ banquet 
planned for the millers who are ac- 
cused of driving a whole town mad 
with flour tainted by ergot. 

It is Sunday and the couples are 
sprawled all over the Bois and the 
lions are roaring for the crowds across 
the deep moats in the Vincennes zoo. 


It is the fourteenth of July, and there 
are parades and the placing of wreaths 
in the memory of the dead and the 
memory of the Bastille and the mem- 
ory of the unfortunate Foullon, whose 
head was carried on a pike up the Rue 
St.-Martin in 1789, his mouth stuffed 
with grass because he had said of the 
people of Paris, “Eh bien. If this riff- 
raff has no bread, they'll eat hay.” 
There is also the sound of jets flying in 
formation over the city, and there is 
dancing in the streets and in the gar- 
dens of the great houses, and there are 
fireworks in the sky behind the ca- 
thedral and marshals of France stand- 
ing at attention while the bands play 
the anthem, whose words include, 
“To arms, citizens!” 

It is a workday and the open plat- 
forms of the busses are crowded with 
people who breathe deeply of the gas- 
oline fumes on their way to their 
offices. It is market day and the house- 
wives push through the stalls under 
the trees at the Place de l'Alma, next 
to the Salon Nautique, looking at the 
prices of the chickens and the cheeses 
and the celery root and complaining 
that life is too expensive. 

There is the smell of freshly baked 
bread in the air and the streets are full 
of people hurrying home with long, 
unwrapped loaves under their arms. 
In the crowded charcuteries there are 
a dozen different kinds of padté on the 
counters and Alsatian choucroute and 
gnocchi and snails and coquilles St. 
Jacques, ready to be put into the oven, 
and the salesgirls sound like a cageful 
of flutes as they call out the prices to 
the customers. In the Métro, there is 
an experimental train that runs on 
rubber tires, to alleviate the nervous 
agony of being alive in the 20th Cen- 
tury. In the Berlitz classrooms the ac- 
tivities of the family Dupont are care- 
fully followed as they say good morn- 
ing to each other, open and close 
doors and lay various objects on a 
table. On the fle St.-L-ouis, the owner 
of a convertible finds its top slashed 








for the seventh time and decides he 
will have to buy a closed car. 

In the lobbies of the big hotels, 
sharp-eyed men are whispering to 
each other, making deals to import 
and export vital materials, and an 
American at the bar of the George 
Cing says to his business associates, 
“I don’t like to boast, but | am very 
close to the Virginia tobacco in- 
dustry.”” 

The all-girl orchestras are tuning up 
for their afternoon programs of 
waltzes in the big, bare cafés on the 
Boulevard Clichy and in the bals mu- 
settes shopgirls dance with clerks un- 
der the paintings of thugs and apaches. 
There are thousands of people lined 
up at the Porte Saint-Cloud to watch 
a bicycle race and everybody is going 
to Deauville for the week end. 

The fountains are playing at the 
Rond-Point, casting a fine spray over 
the flower borders and Notre-Dame is 
illuminated and looks as light as a 
dream on its stone island and the 
streets are empty and the traffic heavy 
and you sit there planning this limit- 
less, all-seasoned, perfect day with 
your perfect girl in the city which is 
the Jerusalem of many strange pil- 
grimages and the capital of nostalgia 
and which you can never leave with- 
out tasting a faint, bitter flavor of 
exile. 


You sit at the table on land that has 
been rented from the municipality for 
4000 francs a square meter a year and 
you remember that there is a rumor 
that the government, in a typically in- 
direct and tactful attempt to limit al- 
coholism, is going to raise the price of 
its sidewalks to make drinking less 
general or at least more expensive. You 
are sipping a Cinzano because gin is so 
dear and it is too early for brandy. 
Behind you, on the wall of the café, 
there is a yellowed copy of the law to 
suppress public drunkenness. The law 
was passed during World War I but is 
still in effect and you admire the men 

















who could worry about things like 
that with the Germans only a few 
miles away and dropping shells every 
twenty minutes into the city from the 
long-range gun which they called Big 
Bertha and which was trained on Paris 
from the St. Gobain Forest, eighty- 
two miles distant. 

You lift your eyes above the rim of 
your glass and read that anyone who 
is found for the first time in a state of 
manifest drunkenness in the streets, 
roads, cafés, cabarets or other public 
places can be fined between one and 
five francs, which at the present rate 
would range between one quarter of 
a cent and about a penny. But if you 
get caught manifestly drunk twice, the 
results, according to the proclama- 
tion, promise to be more grave: For 
two years you lose the right to vote, 
the right to serve as a juror or in the 
administration of the government and 
the right to carry arms, and you are 
deprived, according to the small print, 
of your paternal powers over your 
children and your descendants. 

You sip soberly at your drink and 
peer out among the passers-by for the 
bright American head which is bound 
to look a little artless and unpremedi- 
tated among the clever, artificially 
streaked, short hair of the Parisian 
women on the boulevard. The girl you 
love has not yet arrived, and you half- 
close your eyes and plan the first step. 

First, there should be a general, 
bird's-eye view of the city, and the best 
place for that is the top of the Eiffel 
Tower. From there, the city lies em- 
braced by its winding river and flows 
in a silvery haze over its moderate 
hills and its central plain. You can 
look out over the homes and the shops 
and the cemeteries and places of wor- 
ship of three million people and you 
can see the hill in Montmartre where 
the Temple of Mercury used to stand 
and where St. Denis was beheaded. 
You can trace the course of the river 
and see where the canals join it and 
the Marne, and you can tell the girl 
about the Norsemen who sailed up the 
river in their oared galleys in the 9th 
Century, jovially axing the farmers 
and the city dwellers along the banks, 
as was the custom of travelers in that 
time. 

There is one drawback about the 
Tower, though: the elevator makes 
you nervous. You know that you are 
unreasonable. You know that since it 
opened for business in 1889, it has 
carried millions of people safely up to 
the top. But you suffer a little from 
vertigo, and every time you get into 
the creaking, slightly tilted car you re- 
gret, with unreasonable chauvinism, 
being that high in the air and de- 
pendent for your life on French ma- 
chinery. You would depend unhesi- 
tatingly upon French courage to get 
you out of danger, on French medi- 
cine to cure a stomach ache, upon 


French wit to make you laugh or a 
French wife to make you happy—but 
all that cable, all those girders, all 
those grinding gears. ... You decide to 
settle for a more moderate eminence; 
the top of the Arch of Triumph is 
quite high enough for a young girl's 
first view of Paris and its elevator is 
comfortably enclosed in a stone shaft. 

Anyway, you will tell her, Paris is 
nota city of heights. Its architects, out 
of a respect for man, have made cer- 
tain that man is not dwarfed by his 
works here. It is a city built to human 
scale, so that no man should feel pyg- 
mied here. Parisians are devoted to 
their sky and have passed a set of com- 
plicated laws designed to keep the 
height of buildings at a modest level, 
so that the skky—soft, streaked, gentle, 
beloved by painters—can be a con- 
stant, intimate presence above the 
roofs and the treetops. In defense of 
their sky, Parisians can be outland- 
ishly fierce. Recently, a builder in 
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Cartier-Bresson and David Seymour 


Neuilly put up an apartment house 
taller than the legal limit and was 
ordered by the court to tear down the 
top two stories, although they had 
been leased in advance and there is a 
crucial housing shortage. In addition 
the builder was forced to pay a whop- 
ping fine for every day that the offend- 
ing twenty feet of construction loomed 
above the skyline. And then, as an 
aesthetic afterthought, the judge sen- 
tenced him to jail. Oh, you think, re- 
membering the caged and distant sky 
above your native city, if only there 
were more builders in Sing Sing. 
From the top of the monument, 
Staring out at the city; your girl 
doesn’t say anything because she is 
perfect. The great avenues, which 





Baron Haussmann, Napoleon III's 


prefect of police, created to get the 
mob of Paris out into the open where 
he could use cavalry on them when 
they 
wished to murder a minister, sweep 


wanted a raise in salary or 
Out to all points of the compass. 

The named after 
victories and soldiers and on the Arch 


boulevards are 


itself are the names of one hundred 
and seventy-two battles chiseled 
into the stone. Many of the streets of 
Paris are labeled for battlefields on 
which Frenchmen have conquered 
and you wonder what it must do to the 
spirit of the citizens of a city to have 
the sound of triumph on their lips 
every time they give an address to a 
taxi driver, and if they would be dif- 
ferent today if, along with the Avenue 
de Wagram and the Avenue de Fried- 
land, there were a Boulevard Sedan, a 
Rue Waterloo and a Place of the Sur- 
render. 

There are so many trees that when 
they are in foliage and seen from 


STREET-SIDE SCENE 


above, much of the city seems to be 
built in a giant park. Close by, the 
city leans against the green escarp 
ments of Saint-Cloud Saint 
Germatm, across the bending river, 


and 


reminding you that Paris is more in- 
timate with and more accessible to the 
countryside than any other great city 
in the world. The slate, jumbled world 
of the rooftops is pewter and lavender, 
Paris’ own colors, and there is the 
studio 
The pink 
ish Carrousel past the other end of 
the Champs-Elysées is like a distant 
and frivolous reflection of the Arch, 


gleam of innumerable win 


dows, facing to the north 


on whose peak you are standing, and 
the wind up here carries a frail leaf- 
and-mold smell of the river with it 
The white Sacré-Coeur 
speaks of 19th Century religion on 
the heights of Montmartre and you can 


dome of 


see the gray, medieval stone tower of 
Saint-Germain-des-Prés rising on the 
opposite bank from its nest of cafes 


in Paris is accented by the sidewalk 


cafés, crowded with busy talkers or lone brooders during 

the day-long apéritif hour. The beard at left is part of the 
décor at the Café Flore at Saint-Germain-des-Pres; the pretty 
young actress below ponders beside a new Paris drink: Coke. 
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Standing there, with the whole city 
spread around you, its palaces and 
spires and statues glistening in the 
damp sunlight, you reflect aloud to the 
girl on how wise Parisians are to have 
had ancestors who were ruled over by 
tyrants, because tyrants are egotists 
with an itch to build monuments to 
themselves. Then after a while you get 
rid of the tyrants and are left with the 
Louvre and the Tuileries and the 
obelisk and the Place Vendome and 
the brave, sculptured horses and the 
great boulevards that were built be 
cause someone was ruthless enough 
and powerful enough to tear down 
acre after acre of people’s homes and 
pave what used to be somebody's 
kitchen and plant chestnut trees in 
somebody else's bedroom, You reflect 
on the selfishness of being alive in 
your own time. You are delighted 
with what Lous XIV did to the city 
with the taxes he squeezed from the 
poor, and with what Napoleon built 
on the blood of a generation of young 
Frenchmen, though you would strug 
wie to the death against a new Louis 
or a later Napoleon, no matter how 
many arches and palaces he guaran- 
teed fof your descendants to enjoy on 
their visit from America a hundred 
yeors ‘a¥?) now 

You remember the first time you 
climbed to the top of the Arch, which 
was just after the Liberation, when 
the 28th Division marched past to 
show Paris the Americans were really 
here. You remember the noise the 
tanks made on the Champs-Elysées, 
and the massed, weary, pleasant 
young faces of the soldiers, and the 
absence of music because they were 
all going to fight that night at Saint- 
Denis and they had no time for bands 
And you realize that every time you 
think of the city, there is something 
of that time in your feeling for it 

It is difficult not to love a city you 
have seen for the first time on the day 
it was liberated. And Paris was 
liberated in just the right way. It 
hadn't been bombed, except on the 
outskirts, and all the bridges were stll 
standing and the inhabitants them- 
selves had spent the last five days 
firing off small arms and feeling 
heroic and the weather was sunny 
and warm and all the girls wore thei 
best dresses and there were enough 
Germans left to put up a show of war, 
and give the local boys an oppor- 
tunity to behave martially in front 
of good audiences before the final 
surrende: 

Everybody was thin from the war, 
but not starving, and you kept hear 
ing the Marseillaise, and the smoke 
from a few small fires rose unimpor- 
tantly here and there and for an after- 
noon it felt as though the war had 
ended and it couldn't have ended in 
a better place. The word was that von 
Sholtitz had spared the city, against 


Hitler's orders, and the Parisians felt 
of course, who could have the heart 


’ There was blood 


to blow up Paris 
against some of the walls and the next 
day they were piling flowers there for 
the dead and everybody was kissing 
everybody else and there was a con- 
siderable amount of free wine 
Travelers are always telling you 
their favorite times for seeing a city 
for the first time: Rome at Easter, 
London in June, New York in Oc- 
tober, Pittsburgh at five o'clock in the 
morning. And you tell the girl to make 
sure to see Paris the next afternoon it 
is liberated. It is a city which takes 
gratefully to a mixture of riot, cele- 
bration and bloodshed. The citizens 
are experts at putting up and tearing 
down barricades, at killing each other, 
and at greeting and firing upon troops 
The streets are admirably arranged 
for mass demonstrations, parades 
and the maneuvering of armor. The 
buildings are solid and made of stone 
and merely chip when hit by shells 
and in a year or two the damp, 
benevolent air ages the scars so that 
they are indistinguishable from the 
precious marks of the centuries be 
fore. There are monuments every 
where which lend an atmosphere 
of significance to acts performed in 
their vicinity and when people die in 
front of them in the belief that they 
are preserving civilization, civiliza 
tion takes on a tangible and satisfac 


tory presence, 


You tell something of this to the 
girl whose hair is blowing and whose 
eyes are shining here above the jumble 
of stone and memory and history and 
she squeezes your hand and says, 
“Isn't it time for lunch? mm dying.” 

Then you begin a ritual which is 
one of the most pleasant in the 
world-—deciding slowly and carefully 
which place in all the city of Paris is 
the one place you wish to lunch that 
day. You can go to the run-down old 
hotel on the hill at Saint-Cloud, 
which has a terrace overlooking some 
tennis courts, with the river down at 
the bottom of the slope and the city 
lost beyond its trees just three hun- 
dred yards away on the opposite 
bank, and you can sit out there get- 
ting sunburned, feeding off the 
tableful of hors d'oeuvres, watching 
the French play tennis. (The French 
play a crafty, deft game, slow and full 
of lobs and chops and angles, and un 
less you're Sedgman or McGregor it 
is less tantalizing to eat lunch and 
watch them than play against them.) 
The hotel used to be a club for Amer- 
ican airborne officers in the hilarious 
summer just after the war and cognac 
used to be ten cents a glass and every- 
body used to mix it with Coca-Cola 
and there was a pretty waitress there 
who decided one night she was wildly 


Continued on Page 40 








PLACE DE LA CONCORDE, shining after a rainstorm, 
hums with its customary high-speed traffic. One of the great 


Paris squares, it is often deemed as risky to pedestrians 
us it was to Louis XVI, who was guillotined on this spot 


PLACE DU TERTRE, on top of the Butte Montmartre, 

was once the public square of the village of Montmartre, and is 
now packed with a heavy concentration of artists and 
restaurants. Parked by the curb is a hot-rod, Paris version 
while in the background rise the spires of the Sacre-Coeur, 
widely thought to be (a) Lovely or (b) Startlingly ugly 
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Continued from Page 38 
in love with an airborne major who 
weighed a hundred and thirty-five 
pounds and who was working for the 
National Broadcasting Company in 
Chicago the last time you heard about 
him 

Or, since it is the girl's first day in 
town and you feel limitlessly wealthy 
in her presence, you might take a taxi 
out to the Bois and eat in the restau- 
rant under the glass chandeliers that 
are swung from the trees and order 
trout and a bottle of white wine and 
take a walk later and watch the cere- 
momous ladies and gentlemen can- 
tering around the bridle paths as 
though nothing had happened since 
1900 


forest, which is amazingly like a real 


And you could walk in the 


forest for a tract of land so close to a 
large city, and imagine how it must 
have looked when the 
Wellington and the Czar were en- 
camped there in 1815 after Napoleon 
had had his final bad time 


troops of 


If itis a gray, autumnal day, you can 
walk on over to Auteil with her and 


wander almost 


around the empty 
stands and watch the steeplechase 
races, buying the odds from dusty men 
in the paddock who have them written 
down on flimsy strips of yellow paper, 
and putting your bets down, as usual, 
on the horse that falls at the last 
hedge, but enjoying the stretching 
deep green field and the inconsequent 
way the horses vanish behind trees, 
carrying your money with them into 
obscurity. And you can regret the 
decline of jump racing in America and 
the lack of variety in the dirt tracks 
of Saratoga and Arlington and Santa 
Anita, where the horses always run 
the same way, like wooden horses on 
a merry-go-round and where your 
money is always painfully visible as 
it is being lost 

But if your girl doesn't feel like 
open air her first afternoon, you can 
be less enterprising and walk through 
the &th, or American, arrondissement, 
because at certain moments it looks 
as though the French had moved out 
and the Americans moved in, and go 
to a small restaurant which has grape 
vines planted all along its sliding glass 
windows, so that everyone is reflected 
in shimmering green above the table- 
cloths. It is not your favorite res- 
taurant, but you were the witness there 
to a meal that was not so much a 
lunch as a ceremony, an act of devo- 
tion, a celebration of the mystic na- 
ture of food, a reverent wallowing in 
gluttony that erased for two hours all 
memory of the drugstore sandwiches 
and hasty milk shakes of your native 
land 

The meal was eaten by four grave- 
faced businessmen, obviously men of 
importance and 
and they started with pdté de foie gras, 
pink and fatty, and 


economic powe;r, 


went on to 


quenelles de brochet—river fish, flaked 
and mixed with soaked bread and 
crumbs, kidney fat and eggs, and cov- 
ered with a sauce of mushrooms and 
cream. The four gentlemen—talking 
in subdued, polite voices of taxes, 
labor policies, import difficulties and 
the necessity for expanding plants 
ate solidly and industriously, washing 
the quenelles down with a half bottle of 
Chablis apiece. Then they moved on 
to slablike Chateaubfiands, blue and 
bloody and complete with fried po- 
tatoes and Bordelaise sauce and two 
bottles of Nuits St. Georges. Then, of 
course, there was salad and cheese, 
Brie and Camembert and plump 
chunks of pale Gruyére, with another 
bottle of Nuits St. Georges, and fruit 
and crépes, flaming with liqueurs, and 
finally coffee and two brandies apiece, 
after which they solemnly rose from 
the table, shook hands and went back 
to their offices to oversee the manu- 
facture of automobiles or the transfer 
of stock 

You walk past the shop where you 
can buy an umbrella for ninety dollars 
and past the doorway where a ragged, 
shapeless old lady, wrapped in news- 
papers, slept all winter, as though she 
had a lease on the space, past the big 
hotels where the Hollywood people 
stay and in front of which there are 
the parked Cadillaes and the taxis that 
have signs in their windows, “English 
Spoken.” You go past the corner 
where a squarely built, rubber-booted, 
peasantlike flower girl, with bright 
red cheeks and wearing a fluttering 
apron, offers lilacs and violets and 


gladiolas,- which she 


brings each 
morning in a taxi, whose driver she 
tips handsomely. You skirt the re- 
ligious school behind its wall, where 
the eight-year-old boys arrive bare- 
legged and chilled each morning and 
gravely shake hands with each other 
before going in to their catechism. 
You walk past the café with the in- 
viting name of The Beautiful Iron- 
worker, at whose tables sit the manne- 
quins from the nearby fashion houses, 
and American soldiers, and a number 
of Rumanians and Hungarians speak- 
ing in their native tongues. The café 
is dominated by a coffee machine only 
a little smaller than a locomotive 
boiler, and the man who tends it leaps 
from lever to lever and wheel to wheel 
like a nervous engineer trying to runa 
dynamo that is slightly out of order. 
The coffee is black and, contrary to 
the usual slander, delicious; and if 
you want it au /ait, the man behind 
the counter pours some milk into a 
copper pitcher and shoots steam into 
it with a roaring hoarse noise and 
serves your coffee frothy and bubbled. 

You arrive at the restaurant, but 
the four heroes are not there that 
afternoon and you decide to prolong 
the ecstasy of choosing a place to eat 


and you saunter down toward the 


MUCH OIF 








PARIS LIFE, Paris business, Paris commerce 


and Paris pleasure goes on along the winding banks of the river Seine. 
Sometimes two young Parisians succumb to the river's mood 


and completely ignore the scenery 


river and if it is spring the chestnuts 
are in bloom, pink and white, and 
even if your girl has never been to 
Paris before she has read enough 
about the chestnut trees of Paris so 
that you don’t have to say anything 
about.siem. But if it is late spring, the 
drift thickly along the 
curbs, swirling up in pink and white 
clouds with the wind of passing auto- 


blossoms 


mobiles, and the young girls float 
across the streets in leafy light and 
shadow, going to and coming from 
First Communion in their trailing 
white veils, like frail, light-footed, 
grave-eyed brides. 

Tied up at the stone riverbanks are 
the oil barges and the pleasure craft, 
which can be berthed by payment of 
a nominal rental to the city and which 
then can boast what must certainly 
be the most attractive address in the 
world, “The River Seine, just a little 
east of the Pont Alexander III.” 

You pass the Grand Palais, where 
the big exhibitions are held and where 


for good and obvious reasons. 


there was the scandal of the Salon 
d’Automne, when some propaganda 
paintings by communists were hung, 
then taken down, then hung again, 
and you remember one in particular, 
which was called The Good Health of 
Comrade Thorez. Comrade Thorez ts 
the head of the French Communist 
Party and he was in Moscow at the 
time being treated for a stroke and the 
painting showed a band of uniformly 
smiling workers dancing and register- 
ing pleasure while a rosy young work- 
man held up, in the foreground, a 
newspaper which carried a headline 
announcing Comrade Thorez’ re- 
covery and it was hard to see whom 
the picture could damage, except pos- 
sibly Comrade Thorez and then onl 
if he were an art critic. 

You cross the Bridge of the Con- 
corde and stare at the Chambre des 
Députés. There seem to be dozens of 
policemen on duty there, in front of 
the statues, as though the legislators 
half expected a rush of citizens to flood 











past the gates in a berserk desire to 
vote. Inside, the government is prob- 
ably falling, and deputies are almost 
certainly making speeches denounc- 
ing each other for their behavior at 
the time of Munich, or at the signing 
of the Nazi-Soviet Pact, or during the 
Occupation, and the right and the left 
are insulting each other and voting 
together against the government on 
every proposal. The deputies, in thei 
red-plush amphitheater, do not have 
the look of ponderous, fleshy well- 
being of our own Congressmen. They 
seem small, quick, intellectual, and 
poised for flight, and they have an air 
of restrained with each 
other, like passengers in a crowded 
elevator that has been stuck between 
floors for a long time. And you re- 
member what a French friend said to 
you about the then current premier. 


irritation 


“If that man is to be a success,” he 
said, “he must make the French eat 
worse next year. Anyone can demand 
austerity in England and get away with 
it. But in France it takes character.” 

It was in this chamber that Clemen- 
ceau, when he was premier, came out 
with one of the most invigoratingly 
candid statements ever pronounced 
by the head of a state. “I am against 
all governments,” he growled, “in- 
cluding my own.” 

You wonder how far the old man 
would have gotten in an American 
election with talk like that. 


Poised there, in the middle of the 
city, before the seat of troubled de- 
mocracy, looking across the bridge at 
the immense stone stretch of the Place 
de la Concorde, you can go in a dozen 
different, inviting directions. Because 
it is lunchtime, there is not much 
traffic, since all Paris declares a pro- 
found with business between 
the hours of twelve and two. 


truce 
You 
would not be surprised if you heard 
that the underworld had an unwritten 
agreement with the police not to pick 
a pocket or knife an 
lunchtime. 


associate at 


Back across the bridge there is the 
restaurant in which each year the jury 
meets and has lunch while they vote 
the Prix Goncourt to the best novel of 
the year. After reading about the Prize 
lunch in the papers, you went to the 
restaurant the day following such a 
meeting on the intelligent assumption 
that any place good enough for ten 
middle-aged, successful French writ- 
ers deserved your patronage. 

Or you could wander down along 
the riverside, past the Beaux-Arts, 
which has been responsible for so 
much fine painting, since almost every 
good French artist has studied there 
at one time or another and has left 
swearing to violate every principle he 
was taught And, 


sticking to the river, you could go to 


within its walls. 


the restaurant on the corner of the 


Place St.-Michel and sit at a window 
on the second floor and look across at 
Notre-Dame while you eat wild duck 
with blood sauce or you can go to the 
restaurant on the Quai de la Tour- 
nelle which is decorated with large 
jars of pickles and photographs of 
wrestlers being hurled through the 
air. On the way, you can look at the 
paintings in the fuss 
around the bookstalls and pick up 
magazines that were printed under 


windows or 


the Germans during the Occupation 
and which are ostensibly banned, or 
buy an ornately printed card which 
contains an invocation to Paris by 


Victor Hugo and which reads in part: 

Cities are bibles of stone. This city pos- 
sesses no single dome, roof or pavement 
which does not convey some message of 
alliance and of union, and which does not 
offer some lesson, example or advice. Let 
the people of all the world come to this 
prodigious alphabet of monuments, of 
tombs and of trophies to learn peace and 
to unlearn the meaning of hatred. Let 
them be confident. For Paris has proven 
itself. To have once been Lutece and to 
have become Paris—-what could be a 
more magnificent symbol! To have been 
mud and to have become spirit! 


At lunch you can remember that 
Victor Hugo also said “Paris is the 
the 
which he was forced to flee to the 


ceiling of human race,” after 


islands of Jersey and Guernsey where 


a 


PARIS’ FAVORITE SPOT on the Seine is perhaps the tiny garden of the Vert-Galant, near the Pont 


he remained for the eighteen years of 
Napoleon III's reign. When he re- 
turned they began naming streets and 
him they 


scarcely stopped since. Parisians seem 


squares after and have 
to have a habit of exiling their heroes, 
or guillotining them, and making up 
for it later with street markers. Vol- 
taire spent a good deal of his life in 
Germany and Switzerland and when 
in due course they came to bury him in 
the Pantheon they discovered that his 
heart was missing and the rumor ts 
that it was mislaid in a desk drawer 
which was sold by a junkman. Dan- 
ton paid with his head for his activi- 
ties in the city, but the city replaced it 
for the bronze statue of him on the 
Place de 'Odéon. Poor Courbet, too, 
who painted women’s breasts so well, 
took down the statue of Napoleon from 
its pedestal on the Vendome Column 
during the Commune, on the grounds 
that it was a warlike and inartistic 
Then, the 
government changed, he was put in 
jail and had to turn into a painter of 
fruits and vegetables because they 
wouldn't 


creation. when tide of 


allow his models into the 
jail. And, much later, the government 
demanded that he pay the costs of 
restoring the monument, which came 
to 323,000 francs. His paintings were 
seized as partial payment and with 
the balance staring him in the face, he 


_ 


fled to Switzerland, where he died, 
and now, of course, there is a Passare 


Courbet in Passy 


Replete with lunch and praising the 
wine, and happy that you will be 
hungry again in six hours, you and 
your girl leave the restaurant and find 
the Rue de Seine, where the little art 
galleries, the antique shops and the 
butcher 
There 


butchers’ marble tables, and partridge 


shops stand side by  sid¢ 


are larks in boxes on the 
and wild doves flutter dead and head 
down, their wings outspread, in long 
strings across the open fronts of the 
the 


sweaters and aprons look ruddy and 


stores and butchers in then 
frozen and keep blowing on they 
hands all winter. You buy a snullbox 
price 


over a candlestick and notice the in 


and some silver and haggle 
fluence of Picasso on everybody and 
zo into a tiny gallery which is having 
a vernissage of the works of a young 
painter 


lonely, 


who makes a speciilty of 


moonlit cold walls around 


abandoned, dreamlike ports. The 
little room is crowded with people 
who are not looking at the pictures 
There is a great deal of conversation 
and the 


alone in a corner, looking lonely and 


young painter ts standing 
moonlit and abandoned 


Continued on Page 13 


Neuf, where the equestrian statue of Henri IV stands just above the point where the Ile de la Cité 
splits the stream. The island is the site of some of the city’s loveliest old Louis XII houses, while the 
Pont Neuf (“New Bridge’’) is now the oldest of the 32 bridges which cross the Seine inside Paris. 



































GRAND ELEGANCE, Parisian style, is rarer these days, 
but there is still a handful of great balls 

and festive occasions where Paris society can rise 

to its old, eye-filling glory. The tail-coated princes and 
handsomely gowned comtesses on this page were 
photographed at a grand bal given by Bolivian tin heir 
Antenor Patino, at his beautifully furnished Paris home. 
Four hundred guests waltzed in a specially built 


outdoor ballroom covered with a canopy of rose silk, 


chatted under illuminated trees, ate from 18th-Century silver 


service, and remembered /e temps d’autrefois. In the 

forest at Chantilly (opposite page), in a setting reminiscent 

of a Degas painting, top-hatted Thoroughbred owners talk with 
their jockeys before a big stakes race at the Chantilly 

race course. For the same socialites, the gardens 

of the Ritz (bottom, opposite) are an attractive 


and popular rendezvous for luncheon in the springtime. 


+ 





Continued from Page 41 

You walk toward the Rodin Mu- 
seum, which is not too far away, be- 
cause you want to show your girl the 
thirty-nine statues of Balzac which 
the sculptor produced out of his re- 
lentless energy and dissatisfaction, 
when he was commissioned to create 
a monument of the novelist to be 
erected at the angle of the Boulevards 
Raspail and Montparnasse. On the 
way you pass a horsemeat shop, 
under its sign of 4 gilded equine 
head, and you peer into a pharmacy 
window and see a celluloid contrap 
tion, equipped with a movable disk, 
with lines and dates and numbers 
drawn on it and which is advertised as 
a fecundity meter in this country 
which frowns on more direct methods 
of birth control. 

There is also a rolling pin with rub- 
ber spikes which is guaranteed to 
work off excess fat and a prepara- 
tion for the skin which is sup- 
posed to ward off old age. The pre- 
scription desk is usually busy, be- 
cause French doctors rarely carry 
medicines with them, and if they are 
to inject you with anything, sertd you 
to the nearest drugstore to buy it 
yourself before their next visit 

There is a dressmaker’s shop which 
advertises mourning outfits in twelve 
hours, convenient to an undertaker’s 
which has photographs in its window 
of some of its better funerals, and a 
furniture shop which offers Provengal 
and bourgeois furniture and an elec- 
trical-appliance shop which offers for 
sale a refrigerator which makes only 
enough ice every forty-eight hours 
for one long glass of lemonade 

There are placards and posters and 
signs on all the walls. The commu- 
nists are calling a meeting to denounce 
American activities in Korea and in 
Italy and in Greece, and the anti- 
communists have made a list of all 
the leaders of the Russian revolution, 
politicians, artists, writers and scien- 
tists, who have been purged since 
1917. There is a small, neat sign ad- 
vertising the address of a gentleman 
who deals professionally in occultism 
palm reading, cards, horoscopes and 
the return of affection. His hours are 
from ten to five, except on Sundays, 
and by appointment. At the bottom 
of the advertisement, he guarantees 
serious work. 

Wood and coal can be ordered at 
the counters of many of the bars and 
you can bet on the horses in the bars 
that advertise that they represent the 
Pari-Mutuel Urbain. Tickets for the 
national lottery are also being sold 
from little gaily decorated stands and 
you buy a chance and hope you are 
going to win five hundred thousand 
francs. You have bought a ticket ev- 
ery week, but you have not yet won 
five hundred thousand 


Many of the older women you pass 
are in black, giving the street a village 
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air, and you notice a new provocative 
style of black jeans and tennis shoes 
for the young girls who live in the 
Quarter, studying art or posing for 
artists or just living in the Quarter 
There is a bar nearby where they 
serve Martinique rum punch, almost 
exclusively, hot or cold, sirupy and 
deathly sweet, but the bar is always 
crowded just the same with people 
who are planning a magazine or 
criticizing a writer or wiring home for 
money 

The Rodin Museum, close to the 
martial austerities of the Invalides 
and the Ecole de Guerre, is in two 
buildings—the old Hotel Biron and 
the chapel, which at one time was 
consecrated to the devotions of the 
nuns of the Sacred Heart. The nuns 
were dispossessed in one of the surges 
of anticlericalism that have left their 
mark on French history, and Rodin 
bought the property and moved his 
blocks of stone into the vaulted, high, 
lead-windowed chapel, and even now, 
after so many years of being at home 
there, the oversized, passionate bare 
figures seem strange in their invincibly 
religious surroundings. 

You go out into the gallery where, 
among the thirty-nine studies, stands 
your favorite statue of a literary man: 
Balzac, in bronze, glaring at the 
Paris which he memorialized as a 
jungle of rapacity, betrayal, greed, 
ambition and intrigue, to the applause 
of generations of Parisians. He stands 
there, fat, big-bellied, powerful, mus- 
tached, aging, defiant, forbidding, 
with a hint of almost-madness in his 
metal eyes, and he stands there naked. 
It is us though the sculptor had said 
to himself, Well, you have told every- 
thing about us, you deserve to have 
everything told about you. 

Your girl blinks, because she is not 
used to such complete tributes to 
literature and you speculate on what 
would happen in America if the 
custom spread there and some devout 
society established a similar statue of 
Mark Twain in Hannibal, Missouri, 
or a full-length bronze, sans fig leaf, of 
Emerson, in Concord, Massachusetts. 

You drift away from Rodin and 
hail a taxi in front of the bronze 
cannons of Napoleon's wars and the 
two tanks of our own war which stand 
in front of the Invalides. Geared for 
the moment to museums you Say, 
“The Louvre,” to the driver and he 
starts frantically toward the right 
bank. The taxi was built in the 1930's 
and smells of twenty-year-old leather 
and the perfume of the lady who has 
just been delivered to a great mansion 
nearby in Proust's territory, the Fau- 
bourg St.-Germain. The driver hurls 
himself into ‘traffic like a small boy 
jumping into a haystack from the sec- 
ond story of a barn, and snarls insults 
at other drivers of an obscenity which 
would start a blood feud in Tennessee. 


The traffic policemen you pass on 
corners wave impatientiy for you to 
go faster and you shudder as you 
swerve down on bicyclists, pedes- 
trians, and ladies with baby carriages. 
Motorcyclists pass you, with their 
wives riding behind them, both of 
them wearing padded leather helmets, 
as though before starting out, they 
always assumed, with debonair pessi- 
mism, that they would be thrown on 
their heads at least once on each trip. 
Neatly dressed business gentlemen 
putt-putt alongside on small Vespas, 
with brief cases between their legs and 
miniature plastic windshields strapped 
to their foreheads. 

There is a cynical joke drivers re- 
peat about the law of the road in 
Paris. “To hit a pedestrian in the 
street—that is sport. But to hit him 
in the clou—that is sadism.’ The clou 
is the crossing between curbs that is 
marked by iron buttons for the use of 
people on foot, and you have a feel- 
ing that thousands of Parisians have 
met their end in these deceptive sanc- 
tuaries. Somewhere you have heard a 
dark apocryphal statistic—that one 
driver out of every twelve in Paris has 
killed his man. On foot, the Parisian 
is as courteous as the citizen of any 
other city. But mounted, he is merci- 
less. Racial memories of the Bourbon 
era, when the coaches of nobles clat- 
tered heedlessly through the narrow 
streets, crushing pedestrians unlucky 
enough to be in their path, must 
seethe through a Parisian’s brain as 
soon as he has a wheel in his hands. 

Charging across the Pont Alex- 
ander IIl, the driver grumbles about 
the usual natural enemies of taxi 
drivers anywhere—the police. The 
police, it seems, have proposed that 
all taxi drivers take a physical exami- 
nation every five years to determine 
their fitness to continue in their pro- 
fession. “For me,” the driver said, 
“it is nothing. | am a young man of 
fifty. But what of the drivers who are 
eighty years old who started driving 
hansom cabs sixty years ago and 
know nothing else? They have no 
livers left, no eyes, no kidneys. How 
can they be expected to pass a physi- 
cal examination? It is inhuman.” 

There is nothing you can do but 
agree—and hope, silently, that what- 
ever eighty-year-old taxi pilots ply 
their trade in Paris are partial to 
neighborhoods you rarely visit. 

In the museum you are firm in for- 
bidding a general tour, from which 
you would only come out stunned, 
foot-worn, adrift in the looted cen- 
turies. You go dutifully to the Mona 
Lisa, behind its glass and its little 
velvet rope, because your girl wants 
to see her, but you have seen so many 
prints and read about the picture so 
often that the smile is just a faint, 
fogged glimmer behind its mist of 
associations. 


You leave the great paintings for 
another day, because they transcend 
Paris, transcend France, and stand in 
front of the enormous battle pieces of 
Delacroix, which find an echo in the 
voices of all the French generals who 
still keep saying today, “Glory!” and 
“Attack!” As you look at the brightly 
colored tunics, the pretty smoke, the 
rearing horses, the clean, unreal dy- 
ing, you regret the disappearance of 
the sword and the horse from the 
battlefield, the discovery of neutral 
khaki and gray, and the ubiquitous 
presence of photographers at our 
own wars. 


You leave the Louvre and pass 
Joan of Arc, gold on her gilt horse, 
and enter your favorite museum in all 
the world, the Musée du Jeu de 
Paume, where the great impressionists 
have been collected and where, even 
on the grayest winter afternoon, sun- 
shine seems to be pouring from the 
walls. Here Cézanne and Renoir and 
Monet and Manet and Degas and 
Pissarro announce that air is good to 
breathe, that women are delightful to 
look at, that food is good to eat, that 
wine is good to drink, that the world, 
be it a Paris street or a garden in 
Chatou or a village in the Midi, is 
worthy to be lived in. In this small, 
clean building, with the roar of traffic 
coming in through the windows from 
the crowded Place de la Concorde out- 
side, you find a robust and delicious 
corrective to our times and a powerful 
antidote to suicide. 

Many of the pictures are superb, 
but there are two that you could look 
at forever. There is the huge, mis- 
chievous Lunch on the Grass, of 
Manet, with the comfortable, bearded 
gentlemen seated at their ease be- 
neath the trees, and the picnic lunch, 
and the long, magnificent nude girl, 
staring gravely out at you in troubling 
contrast to her fully dressed gentle- 
men friends. The girl seems to be 
saying, “Do you see anything wrong? 
/ don’t.” And over the entire thing 
there hangs a mocking air of reple- 
tion, health and rakish innocence that 
makes whatever picnics you have had 
in your own life seem, in retrospect, 
discouragingly incomplete. 

The other picture is by Degas and 
it is simply of two laundresses, iron- 
ing. They are both young women with 
careless hair and round, solid arms 
and one of them is stretching and 
yawning, but there is a pink, golden 
late-afternoon light on them and a 
sense of the cheerful celebration of 
the homely, holy, sensual everyday 
and when you go out once more into 
the street the people of the second 
half of the 20th Century who throng 
past seem inexcusably wan and dun- 
colored. 

You pause at the corner and look 
down at the Church of the Madeleine 





and congratulate yourself for being 
in a city where a copy of the Parthenon 
stands, surrounded by flower stalls and 
delicatessens. You go to Hediard, the 
most famous of the delicatessens, 
which has been there at the same spot 
since 1851, and which smells peppery 
and fragrant, and you order a basket 
of cumquats and a kilo of sweet pota- 
toes, which are a rarity in Paris, and 
an avocado, which is seldom seen in 
the markets, and a jar of black English 
marmalade and a small, dry, spiced 
sausage and a great jar of sweet 
stewed raspberries and some pre- 
served ginger root and a pound of 
litchi nuts. 

You walk up the Rue Faubourg- 
St.-Honoré, which is a dangerous 
thing to do with a girl on any day but 
Sunday, when the shops are closed, 
because here are the most expensive 
windows in the world. You admire a 
polished side saddle and a pair of 
silvery spurs and a suéde jacket and a 
silk scarf printed with the flags of the 
ancient baronies and fine lisle socks 
with clocks more brilliant than any 
you would dare wear and you pass 
the English Embassy, where the 
MP’s, with the red bands around 
their caps, stand at attention, looking 
overdisciplined and British. 

You tell your girl that if she is very 
rich she will dress more handsomely 
here in Paris than anywhere else in 
the world, but otherwise will do better 
at any department store in the United 
States, because in France there is 
none of the mass production of pretty 
clothes which is Seventh Avenue’s gift 
to America and which has made 
American women of all classes so 
generally pleasing to the eye. But you 
promise to look for someone who 
knows somebody else who has her 
dresses made by a copyist to whom 
the mannequins of several important 
houses smuggle out models overnight 
and who, with blithe immorality, will 
make you a reasonable facsimile for 
less than a third the price of the 
original. 

You also tell your girl to beware of 
French shoes, because all the Amer- 
ican women you know are constantly 
complaining that French feet are 
different from American feet and you 
have seen the look of pain produced 
on the face of an American lady who 
had been to a Parisian bootmaker 
when it was suggested that she walk 
three blocks to a theater. 

You think of going to the Museum 
of Modern Art, on the hill of Chaillot, 
where there is an exhibition of 
Mexican art—which is a kind of 
point-by-point denial of every brush- 
stroke you have seen in the Jeu de 
Paume. There everything is oversize, 
distorted, tragic, violent, rebellious; 
there a monstrous painted figure with 
a head that is not human, but which 
looks as though it had been made of 











flesh which has turned to stone, 
stretches out two grotesque hands in 
agony, supplication and threat. 

But you decide to be frivolous for a 
little while longer and take your girl 
instead to a couturier’s, which is hav- 
ing a final rehearsal of its new show 
before the grand opening the next day. 
You are early and you seat yourself in 
the newly painted oblong room with 
the narrow raised platform running 
down the middle, 1s the room fills 
with the heads of the various depart- 
ments, the woman in charge of the 
buying of material, tne woman in 
charge of the hats, the woman in 
charge of furs, the verceuses. Around 
the entrance stand the seamstresses, 
modest and birdlike, to watch their 
glorious sisters parade in their finery. 

The owner-designer comes out and 
everybody stands up for him like war 
correspondents honoring a three-star 
general in a press conference. He 
makes a graceful little speech, prais- 
ing his co-workers for their loyalty in 
the past and assuring himself of their 
loyalty in the future. He tells them all 
to notice the elliptical motif of the 
skirts this season and reminds them 
that what was called raw silk last 
year, will be called soie sauvage, wild 
silk, during this. There is a little nerv- 
ous hush while everybody prays that 
the designer, from whose quick hands 
come all their livelihoods, will not 
have lost his touch this time. 

All through the fashionable dis- 
trict, where the grand couturiers have 
their mansions, on the Avenue Mon- 
taigne, on the Avenue George Cinq, 
on the Place Vendéme, in al! the 
busy, nerve-wracked establishments 
where Paris erects, twice each year, 
its most glittering monument to fri- 
volity, the same scene is being en- 
acted during this week. 

The first girl comes out, swinging 
slowly along the ramp in that arro- 
gant walk which has cost so many 
men so much money, and the show is 
on, interrupted from time to time by 
bursts of applause for a particular 
dress. 

One pretty dark girl is never ap- 
plauded, although as far as you can 
tell, her dresses are on a level with the 
others. “She doesn't sell the dresses 
any more,” the woman next to you 
whispers. “Last year, they applauded 
her all the time. But she’s engaged to 
be married now, her fiancé gave her a 
ring big enough to choke a horse, and 
she isn’t interested any more.” 

A girl comes out in a plain blue 
suit and the woman next to you says, 
“That will sell to all the bourgeoisie. 
It’s a bourgeois suit and we put it on 
the girl with a bourgeois face.” 


For a moment you're glad you're 
not a girl, glad you’re not French, and 
glad you're not modeling clothes in 
the abattoir-efficient atmosphere of a 
great fashion house. 





A plumpish giwl comes out in a 
flashy pencil-striped white suit and 
the woman next to you says, “That's 
for the Spaniards.” 

“Don't forget the South Amer- 
icans,” says the woman sitting next 
to her. 

“And the Portuguese,” says a lady 
across the room. 

There are seven girls to show 110 
dresses in one hour and a half and 
there are scenes of frantic zippering 
and buttoning behind the dressing- 
room door, but there is no delay and 
each girl comes sauntering out radi- 
ant, perfectly accoutered, and not 
breathing hard, a living rebuke to all 
wives who keep their husbands wait- 





At the cocktail party there is gin, 
expensively imported from England, 
which shows that the host is serious 
about this collection of guests. People 
are standing in groups, smoking French 
cigarettes, which make your mouth 
smell like a small industrial town after 
you have gone through half a pack. 
Three or four of the guests have 
rosettes of the Legion of Honor and 
a plump, intelligent-looking lawyer is 
defending the 
dueling. 

“There are arguments,” he says, 
“which cannot be taken to law and 
which can only be settled by the duel. 
Otherwise they go on and on forever, 
with people cutting each other at din- 


ancient 


practice of 


ners and in offices and making every- 
body uncomfortable and bored. A 
duel has the quality of a period at the 
end of a paragraph and civilized life 
has need of such periods.” 

In a corner, a group of Frenchmen 
are talking: “Americans,” one of 
them “Americans may think 
they come to Paris for a number of 


Says, 


reasons: To be artists, to be restless, 
to be young, to be free . . . but, essen- 
tially, they are all here in the same 
capacity. As archaeologists, To study 
antiquity. Nobody comes to the Paris 
of today, becayse Paris is a city of the 
past. Everybody visits a Paris which 
no longer exists except in ruins and 
memory.” 





ing the last bitter half hour while they 
get themselves up for the evening. 
The last dress you see before you 
have to leave is a “court dress.”’ It is 
white, with glass pendants in glitter- 
ing diagonal lines on the skirt and 
bosom. The girl who wears it is tall 
and blond and has a tiara in her hair 
and a choker of pearls around her 
throat and in her regal, extravagant, 
top-heavy, and slightly ludicrous 
dress, she shines as princesses should, 
yet rarely do, and you hope she is not 
living in a single disordered room on 
the Left Bank with a drunken pho- 
tographer who takes her money and 
makes passes at all her friends. 


Now you have to go to a cocktail 
party. It is a kind of housewarming, 
being given by a friend who waited 
for fifteen years to get this apartment. 
His old apartment, which was one 
floor above, had only three rooms, 
and this one has four. He really needs 
five rooms. On the floor below there 
is a five-room apartment. He inquires 
politely about the health of the tenant 
and looks forward patiently to the 
next fifteen years. 



































THE BOULEVARDS run through the entire great body of Paris, move to 


Fg 


every pulse beat of Parisian life. On Bastille Day (op) a parading 


drum corps turns from Champs-Flysées into the Place de la Concorde. 


On Sunday (bottom) everyone crowds the family bike for an outing. 





“Paris is the only real city,” adds 
another. “New York is four villages 
London an industry, Rio de Janeiro a 
place where you have the feeling you 
must behave as though you are a 
schoolboy in a religious institution 
Everything is possible in Paris, every 
thing can be said, everybody can be 
met, often on the same day. It is the 
one city in the world which is not 


provincial,’ 









And a sixty-year-old painter, look 
ing back on his career and all the invi 
tations he had accepted, says, “In 
Paris, fame is a telephone call 

Another guest has just come from 
a cocktail party which is a monthly 
feature given by a great publishing 


house for all its authors. “You could 







tell whose books weren't selling this 
season,” the guest says. “They brought 
their wives and they never moved 
away from the hors d'oeuvres table.’ 

“Let me explain about our govern- 


ment,” a little round man with enor- 

















































mous glasses is saying to an American 
lady. “It is always falling and it is 
ilways Radical Socialist.” 

“There is only one country in the 
world,” a journalist is saying, “which 
is rich enough to permit capitalism to 
work--and that is America. In France, 
capitalism cannot work.’ He pauses 
for a moment, reflecting on what he 
has said, then smiles happily. “In 
fact,” he adds, “in France socialism 
cannot work. In fact, in France, noth 
ing can work.” 

A handsome white-haired politician, 
who is being baited by some young 
intellectuals, turns brick red and moves 
to the attack. “Why don't you just 
drink Coca-Cola and get it over with?” 
he demands. “All you young people 
are secretly Americans at heart. All 
you want is security.” 

The editor of a publishing house is 
introduced to a successful writer. The 
editor bows and says, “When you feel 
yourself on the verge of committing 
an infidelity to your publisher, I trust 
you will come and visit me.” 

A smartly dressed woman of a cer- 
tain age is standing in a corner with 
her arm affectionately around the 
shoulders of a well-known young au 
thor. “Darling,”’ she is saying, “why 
don't you write the way you really 
are? Rosy and funny and healthy 
Why are you always writing those 


Continued on Page 85 


GREAT HEART of the city is Notre-Dame, proudly 
floating in the winding Seine on the Ile de la Cite. 
Houses of worship have stood on this site since the 
start of Paris's long history—first a pagan 

temple, then a series of Christian churches. 
Notre-Dame, begun in 1163, was built over 2 period of 
90 years and has been restored many times. 

Notable especially for its flying buttresses, it is one 

of the great Gothic cathedrals and one of the 
best-known, most-admired buildings in the world. 
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STREET-SIDE kiss is 


a Parisian privilege, enjoyed 


even by helmeted cyclists 


COUNTRYSIDE rest is a 
Parisian passion, even near 
pavements, bars and /lic 


> 








STORE-SIDE morning 
gossip engrosses housewives, but 
it’s old stuff to a Paris dog. 


CiPY OF TYPES 


A portfolio of photographs hy Cartier- Bresson 


In late August, 1944, | rode into a jubilant liberated Paris 
with a SHAEF unit seeking to reunite Allied and French 
photography in the war effort. The first French pho- 
tographer | met was a great man: Henri Cartier-Bresson, 
whose pictures have been seen since, all over the world, 
and often tell you more about people than do your own 
eyes. Henri shot the pictures on these and the next two 
pages especially for this issue of Holiday. We think they 
are outstanding as examples of his work and as a docu- 
mentation of the spirit of Paris. 


Louis F. V. MercIER 


Picture Editor 
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SUNDAY PASTIME for an elderly Parisienne 
may be a little trip into the past at nearby Versailles 
a tour of the gardens, a glimpse of the 


palaces, and a rest in the sun by a goddess 


SUMMER SIGHT on the boulevards is that 
tireless migrant, the tourist. In front of the Elysees 
Palace, the straw hat, the bright necktie 


and dark glasses are unmistakable: an American 


HONNEUR and Patrie bring out the many old soldiers 
of Paris on high occasions. During celebrations 

of the city’s liberation, two bemedaled veterans hold 
flags before the older glories of Notre-Dame. 
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GUIDE TO 


CHURCHES 


i MBASSIES 


MUSEUMS 


THEATERS 


RAILWAY 
TERMINALS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Madeleine 
Notre-Danu 
Sacré-Cocew 
$/-Augustin 
§7-Etienne-du-Mont 
$1-Lustache 
$1-Germain-des-Prés 
$7-Germain-l Auxerrois 
$i-Gervais 
$1-Julien-le-Pauvre 
$1-Sulpice 
Sainte-Chapelle 


tmerican 
British 
Russian 


irt Moderne 
Carnavalet 

Cluny 

Guimet 

Histoire Naturelle 
Louvre 
Luxembourg 


Rodin 


Chatelet 

Folies Be reere 
Comeédie-Francaise 
Marien) 

Odeéon 

Opera 

Opera-C omique 


Gare de T Est 

Gare du Nord 
Gare Montparnasse 
Gare St-Lazaré 


ire du Carrousel 
tre de Triomphe 
irchives Nationales 
Banque de France 
Bibliotheque National 
Bibliotheque Ste-Genevieve 
Bourse 
Chambre des Députés 
€ onciergert 
Conservatoire des 
irts et Meétiers 
Lcole des Beaux-Arts 
Lcole Militaire 
Grand Palais 
Halle aux Vins 
Hotel de Vill 
Hotel Dieu 
Institut de France 
Les Invalic .) 
Jeanne d’ Arc statue 
Ministére de la Marine 
Ministére des Affaires 
‘Atrangeres 
La Monnaie 
Palais de Justice 
Palais-Roval 
Panthéon 
Petit Palais 
Pla e Ve ndonn 
Place des Vosges 
Porte St-Denis 
Porte St-Martin 
Sorbonne 
Tour Eiffel 
Tour St-Jacques 
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By Enrico Arno 
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Ok FINE FOOD 


by SILAS SPITZER 





The loving care 

with which food is handled 
in Paris is a guarantee 

of good eating i 


cafe de luxe or in bistro 


LEDOYEN features saumon de la Loire, served 
cold in a ge/ée and garnished with fresh tar- 
ragon leaves, parsley and mayonnaise rosettes. 





fens disturbing events of the past few dec- 
ades have only strengthened the conviction 
of most Parisians that love and eating make life 
worth while. After a few days in Paris, an Amer- 
ican is likely to wonder which of these two pleas- 
ant pursuits is held in greater esteem. Certainly 
it seems to him that nowhere else has he ever 
been so completely surrounded by the temp- 
tations of food and drink. 

My own first introduction to eating as a major 
art came while I was living in Paris some years 
ago, and I am especially indebted to @ friendly 
waiter who often served me in a distinguished 
restaurant near the Luxembourg Gardens. This 
white-haired old gentleman, austere and vaguely 
clerical in his worn black coat, was an impressive 
example of the Frenchman’s regard for food. 

For forty-five years, he had devoted every 
morning to the creation of a display from the res- 
taurant’s larder, which he assembled upon a vast 
sideboard just inside the entrance. Uponits gleam- 
ing surfaces my friend would compose a daily 
edifice of fruits, vegetables, meats, pastries, wines 
and liqueurs. Each arrangement had the rich 
beauty of a still life by an old Flemish master. 

His materials were the carefully chosen treas- 
ures of the morning’s market. In the spring, there 
would be bunches of enormous violet-flushed 
asparagus, and wild strawberries heaped like 
rubies in a basket lined with glossy leaves. The 


warmer months brought fresh almonds, bowls of 


mottled golden Alsatian plums and fat russet 
pears nestling in cotton wool. In winter, he would 
pose game birds in their plumage, an entire suck- 
ling pig, and coal-black truffles tucked into a 
snowy linen napkin. He displayed those massive 
bronze-tinted artichokes from the south, as large 
as small pineapples. His major effects, around 


which he grouped the freshly picked miracles of 


orchard and kitchen garden, might be a huge 
guitar-shaped Bayonne ham, a scarlet monument 
of lobsters and crayfish lovingly entwined, platters 
of boeuf a la mode in transparent amber jelly, or a 
salmon of the Loire or the Lot, decorated with 
whorls of colored paste. There were always bowls 
of roses, and, in their season, cornflowers or 
fragrant muguets de bois, the symbol of requited 
love. His work had the same charming freshness, 
the same unerring sense of design, that delights 
the eye in window displays of jewelry, silks, 
flowers or perfumes along the Rue de la Paix or 
in the Place Vendome 

It was my privilege one morning to watch the 
final stages of this daily ritual. My friend was un- 
hurried, his manner absorbed and dedicated. He 
draped a cluster of hothouse grapes around a 
magnum of Chateau Latour, and drew back to 
observe the effect, like a painter at his easel. 

“Don’t you ever tire of this job?” I asked him. 


“Why should I, monsieur? It is the best part of 


my day.” 





THE SUCCULENT ESCARGOT requires special utensils for eating. The tongs 
are made to fit the snail shell, the slender fork to spear the hidden morseh 


“But the monotony, after all these years 
can’t someone else take your place now and then?” 

*“No one would dare! When I first came here as 
an adolescent, it was seen that I had the gift for 
arranging food. Until | was middle-aged, with a 
family, I assisted the patron at this same buffet. 
Then, when he retired, | succeeded him. What, 
after all, could be more exciting than the food we 
eat? And what more important than to display it 
so that desire is awakened in the clients?” 

Because of the devotion of old pros like him, 
Paris always has had the best restaurants in the 
world. Out of the capital’s thousands of eating 
places, there are at least five hundred where it is 
impossible to get a really poor meal—always ex- 
cepting the hard luck of certain tourists who are 
cursed with a perverse genius for ordering the 


“ wrong thing. At least fifty of these restaurants are 


so distinguished that any one of them would be 
the chief ornament of fifty other cities anywhere 
on earth. 

There are many reasons for their excellence. 
One of them, naturally, is the cuisine of France, 
unrivalled since the time of Louis XIV for subtlety, 


elegance and variety. Another is the supply of 


delectable produce that streams into the Central 
Markets every night from every province. But 
most important of all is the constant spur pro- 
vided by a highly discriminating public, which 
regards food as one of life’s supreme delights. 
The French say, “Every people gets the food it 
deserves.” Parisians get the best, because they 
will accept nothing less. Paris is a city where chefs 
have a popular following like bike riders and stars 
of the screen and stage. The great ones, from 
Caréme and Vatel to Escoffier and Montagné, 
are ranked with the nation’s immortals, and their 
special creations have been handed down to pos- 


terity. People of all classes and incomes still con- 
sider dining out high adventure. 

The happiest of all American visitors to Paris 
must surely be the man who shares this love of 
good food. It is not necessary that he be a fine 
gueule—a man who can _ ste a mouthful of wine 
and tell you the year and the birthplace-——or who 
can identify the leg a partridge habitually stood 
on by its degree of tenderness. All he needs to 
enjoy Paris is a healthy appetite and a bottomless 
curiosity concerning his next meal. If he has a 
streak of the glutton in him, he will find himself 
in excellent company. It is neither sinful nor ex- 
ceptional, according to a celebrated author and 
gastronome, for a Frenchman to think about next 
Thursday’s dinner while eating Monday’s dessert 
The conversation of most Parisians is lightly 
mocking in its tone about most subjects, but never 
about the joys of the table 

In Paris, you will get more tips on where to go 
for dinner than on the stock market. The gossip 
in cafés, bars and boudoirs bubbles with informa- 
tion of this sort. “It is not worth the pain to dine 
at Chez Untel,” one man will inform another 
“the chef, | have it on good authority, is away on 
vacation.’ You will be advised, if you are one of 
the elect, that such and such a place has “gone 
American.” Or there will be gloomy predictions 
about a certain famous auberge because its re 
cently deceased founder had carried into the 
grave with him his formulas for 
Terrine de Canard and Gibelotte de Lapin 


treasured 


With occasional exceptions, my own recent en 
counters with Paris restaurants proved to be as 
enjoyable as they were during the happy years be 
tween the wars. True, the inevitable moment of 


Continued on Page 57 
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Continued from Page 55 reckoning at the 
climax of some dinners was often a shock. Prices 
in some of the so-called “Temples de Gastro- 
nomie” had soared higher than the franc, but | 
consoled myself with the reflection that dining 
at any of the top half-dozen restaurants of New 
York would be even more expensive. 

As in former years, | found that it usually paid 
to consult the patron or headwaiter before order- 
ing a meal. The more searching and intelligent 
your queries, the more flattering would be his 
response, and the more likely you were to 
be offered the genuine prizes of kitchen and 
cellar. This rapport between client and restaurateur 
takes place whenever a Parisian visits one of his 
favorite places, and it transforms an otherwise 
routine experience into something exciting. 

Especially instructive was a visit | made on my 
second evening in Paris to a restaurant of ancient 
and elegant lineage which is tucked almost in- 
visibly into an angle of the Palais Royal. It had 
been rescued from senile decline in recent years by 
the patronage of such fastidious fashionables as 
Jean Cocteau and the late Christian Berard. The 
interior was small, intimate and saturated with 
calm. Its décor was a nice blend of period nos- 
talgia and modern glitter. Walls paneled in velvet, 
mirrors cleverly placed where they would reflect 
the prettiest faces, deeply cushioned banques and 
chairs, the rich aroma of good food and wine—all 
seemed to promise a memorable feast. 


< 


MAXIM'S served noisette d’agneau truffé (tender bits of lamb with truffles) 
on a luncheon for Club de Cent, a Paris gastronomic society. 


L°’ESCARGOT is named for its specialty. Chef Paul Thely stuffs snails 
with parsley-and-garlic butter just before they go in the oven. 





For my companion and myself, it was the first 
dinner at a Paris restaurant of high rank since the 
years just before the war. We were eager to learn 
whether time or economic stress had affected its 
former excellence. The surest way to find out, we 
agreed, was to establish friendly relations with 
the headwaiter and put ourselves more or less in 
his hands. He was a short, red-cheeked individual 
with a suspiciously black mustache and a fair 
command of restaurant English. He was known 
as Louis, and he had been recommended to us in 
New York by Pierre of the Chateaubriand, who 
had worked as his assistant years ago in the 
kitchen of the Carlton in Cannes. We brought 
him Pierre’s greetings, and his professionally 
patronizing manner changed immediately to one 
of genuine affability. 

Being Americans, we wanted a drink before our 
dinner, and our idea of the right drink was an 
icy, perfectly dry Martini. We knew, of course, 
that to drink what the French call “incendiary 
liquids” before eating delicate food was to them 
an act of barbarism. Nevertheless, we requested 
two Martinis, and ignored Louis’ politely lifted 
eyebrows. What is more, we were careful to in- 
struct him in their correct preparation: six parts 
of good English gin to one of dry vermouth, 
stirred in plenty of cracked ice. What we received, 
after a short wait, was two fairly tepid, bitter- 
sweet concoctions of murky complexion. This, 
however, was to be our only disappointment. 


After all, it was the same sort of difficulty that 
might occur to a Frenchman dining in Cava- 
nagh’s or the Press Box in New York, if he stub- 
bornly demanded his favorite apéritif, a blend of 
gentian root, quinine and Chambery wine. 
Louis pointed out the house specialties on the 
menu, and we followed his suggestions. As a first 
course, we ordered Le Toast de Crevettes Roth- 


schild 
with a rather thick sauce of cream, brandy and 


small shrimps on a barque of fried bread, 


other elements which remain the secret of the 
chef. Next, quarters of baby lamb Sardelaise, a 
separate serving of fresh Argenteuil asparagus 
with sauce mousseline, a salad, and cheese. It 
was a lovely spring evening in Paris, and the 
dinner of our choice seemed to fit not only the 
season but our reunion with the city we loved. 

“Now you will wish to meet Enoch,” said 
Louts. “He is the greatest specialist in Bordeaux 
wines in Paris. Some think in the whole of 
France. Connoisseurs from all over Europe come 
to consult him, Eccentric, perhaps, but a man 
famous in his specialty.”’ He beckoned to a white- 
haired corpulent man in a long dark blue apron, 
who walked slowly to our table. He carried him- 
self with immense dignity and the smile he gave 
us was that of an indulgent father 

“This is the illustrious Enoch, and these are 
my good American friends,” said Louis, raising 
his voice. Then, behind a lifted hand, he whis- 


pered, “He is as deaf as a stone and very old, 





LOBSTERS also were on the menu Maxim's 


prepared for Club de Cent. The club meets weekly to enjoy 


a luncheon one of its members has “composed.” 
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nearly as old as Methuselah, whose name you will 
also find in the Bible.” 

Enoch bowed formally. “A votre service, mes- 
sieurs,” he said in measured, carefully enun- 
ciated French, as though addressing a class. 

“These gentlemen have chosen the Crevettes 
Rothschild, “What 


wine would you suggest? 


continued the headwaiter. 


“A Chablis,” | murmured. “Of a good year.” 

“Did | hear you say Chablis, monsieur?” in- 
quired Enoch. “If you must know the truth, the 
authentic Chablis, the Chablis Moutonne, Chablis- 
Grenouille, Vaudésir or Valmur, is becoming a 
rarity in Paris. Yet you will be offered Chablis in 
a thousand Paris restaurants. There must be more 
Chablis en carafe in this city than there are oysters 
in Arcachon, Most of it is false. A clever imita- 
tion 

“But | have drunk very good Chablis in Paris,” 
1 said. “In reputable restaurants, of course.” 

‘Ah, perhaps. But then the palate of Americans 
is not trained to detect the subtleties of French 
wines. Allow me to suggest that Chablis ts not 
the perfect selection to go with what you have 
ordered, Let me recommend instead a sound white 
Bordeaux, a dry Graves, from a vineyard with 
which | am personally acquainted.” He folded his 
arms, shut his eyes and expressed silent rapture in 
Gallic pantomime. “It will taste,” he intoned, “as 
pure and fresh as though it had gushed from a 
mountain spring. It has a perfume that is discreet 
but unforgettable.” He inhaled dramatically, 
rolling his eyes in ecstasy 


My friend sent me a look of humorous resigna 


ad 
tion across the table. We have both always pre 


ferred Burgundy wines above all others. Should 
rn 
we yield to thiSaproned fanatic, with his obsession 


about Bordeaux, or stand firm? 


“We will have the Chablis,” I said. 

Enoch made a small bow and smiled ironically 
under his mustache, as if to say, “Very well, at 
least you do not order Coca-Cola.” 

Louis, the headwaiter, who had darted away 
to look after some other guests during our con- 
versation, now returned. “ A/ors, you have chosen 
your first wine? Good. And now for the baby 
lamb. It is a young creature, milk-fed, tender and 
gentle. Its taste needs to be ‘furnished,’ as we say 
in the kitchen, with something to contrast with 
and supplement its mildness. So it has been 
stuffed with a farce of finely ground veal and 
pork, lightly seasoned with parsley, and this also 
serves to keep the slices of delicate lamb from 
falling apart when it is carved. You will eat with 
this some new peas and very small potatoes. What 
say you, maitre? 

“There is only one possible choice,” replied 
Enoch. “An Haut-Brion of a great year. The 
nineteen-thirty-four, bottled at the chateau. You 
will see. To drink this wine is a noble experience. 
It is like swallowing a poem.” 

It would have been unkind, after our former 
victory, to insist upon a favorite Burgundy, or 
even a lesser red wine from the Rhone. Besides, 
Louis’ description of the lamb seemed to call for 


a wine that would not overpower the flavor of 


that gentle, roasted delicacy. So we nodded our 
assent. Not long after, we were eating our shrimp 
in their rich coral-colored sauce, and washing 
them down with an excellent, well-chilled Chablis, 
genuine or not. Then, as Louis carved our meat at 
a side table with the deftness of a magician, 
Enoch came up from downstairs with a decanter 
of Haut-Brion, which he hugged close to his 
bosom. He removed the stopper with a flourish, 


and waved the wine under our noses. 


LA TOUR D’ARGENT, the Paris res- 
taurant which popularized pressed duck 
and long has been a favorite with Amer- 
ican tourists, is festive on the night of 
Bastille Day, July 14. The spectacular 
view of Notre-Dame and the Seine, which 
is almost as edifying as the food, is ob- 
scured not by weather but by fireworks. 


“Sentez, messieurs!” he cried, in a voice 
worthy of the best traditions of the Comédie- 
Francaise. Dutifully, we smelled. There came to 
my nostrils a fragrance as of lightly crushed 
raspberries. Enoch held the wine up to the light. 
It glowed darkly, a lambent flame in its ruddy 
heart. He poured a few drops into a glass, tasted, 
chewed solemnly, appeared to commune for a 
moment with some questioning inner spirit, 
then whispered, “Superb!” We ate our baby 
lamb, lightly crusted with a coating of brown 
crumbs, and we quaffed the ambrosial Bordeaux. 

As we ate and drank, the old gentleman kept 
coming back to make further points in his lecture 
on the wines of France. Many Americans might 
find the attentions of Enoch wearying in the ex- 
treme, marking it down as just another example 
of French salesmanship. But it seemed to us 
a rather striking instance of the sort of thing 
which differentiates Paris from other cities. We 
could not but feel grateful for the counsel of 
the headwaiter and the sommelier, since it had 
resulted in a repast that we would long recall 
as a model of perfection. 


It is difficult to walk in Paris streets without 
learning how important a part food plays in the 
lives of its people. In a short stroll along a busy 
central thoroughfare, you will almost certainly 
pass a dozen food shops, an open market clamor- 


ous with life, Continued on Page 91 


PLACE DU TERTRE, in Montmartre, is packed 
with restaurants and acres of tables. At one 

of these, a Parisian sits with his dog, replete and 
contemplative. For no Frenchman considers it 
sinful to reflect upon Thursday’s dinner when he 
has barely finished Monday’s dessert. 
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THE BAS-FONDS, as the French call the lower depths of the Paris underworld, 
is represented in the spirit of fun by Mr. Bemelmans’ composite illustration. “On 
the upper floor of the house at the left,” Mr. Bemelmans writes from Paris, “a 
housebreaker jimmies a door. On the floor below an assassin dismerabers a body 
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before stuffing it into a trunk which he will probably ship to Lyon, a favorite city 
for this purpose; the letter “L” is so pretty on an address label. On the next 
floor a thief lifts a wallet, while in a bar on the ground floor the agents de police 
round up a load for the Salad Basket, Paris equivalent for police patrol. Across 








the street at No. 51 is the Hotel of the Wooden Foil, once occupied by D’Artagnan 
In the Restaurant Chez Solange a police commissioner and politician enjoy a quiet 
dinner. Next door, a holdup al’ Américain takes place; and in the small, gloomy 
bar, la Belle Poule, a dope peddler makes arrangements with his distributor.” 


CITY OF ROGUES 


by LUDWIG BEMELMANS 


““ 

MANY years ago, when my child was five years old, we used to 
sit outside the Café du Dome every morning for breakfast 
Barbara drank milk, but always left half of it and also half of her 
croissant. A petty thief of great agility, named Georges, sat 
nearby and he invariably finished the milk and the croissant 
Eventually we got to know each other and | found out that he 
had been stealing for Barbara toys which | would not buy her 
He had wit and his own code of honor; he never stole anything 
from me. 

We sat once in front of the Deux Magots facing the Church 
of St.-Germain-des-Prées where he said he went to Confessio: 
and Mass. Near the Church a large American car was parke 
and, Georges told me, a Leica camera was in its glove compart 
ment. He walked across to the church, came back, and then 
offered to sell the camera to a waiter who worked at the Magots 
They agreed on fifteen thousand franes as the price. Under the 
sidewalk table, camera and money changed hands, and the 
waiter withdrew. Counting the money, Georges said, “Why 
that crook—he has given me only twelve thousand francs. I’m so 
glad I took out the lens.”’ 

Georges is now the head of a syndicate that deals in foreign 
exchange. He is sedate and no longer sits on the edges of chairs 
He has an office with his name plate on the door, he has im- 
portant friends, and he talks of swindlers and small crooks with 
the same detachment he feels toward himself. He has not for- 
gotten the friends of his beginnings, and when ' asked him to be 
my guide on a tour of the has-fonds, which means the lower 
depths of Paris, he was glad to go. 

The safest way to see apaches, gigolettes, and other under- 
world personnel is on a bus trip run by the American Express 
Company, or other reliable tourist agencies. The cost of these 
trips that take in four “naughty” and “libertine” cabarets and 
several carefully selected apache dives and St.-Germain cellars 
is 3500 francs. The object of the various bus entrepreneurs is to 
help the sight-seer to participate in the nocturnal Paris life which 
has always been so famous or infamous throughout the world 
In charge of an experienced guide, then, you will penetrate into 
an atmosphere extremely diverse—of moods varying from tor- 
por to maniacal gayety and extravagance. You will rub shoul- 
ders with inhabitants of the bas-fonds in their sordid quarters and 
breathe the same smoky air as the Continued on Page 73 











krench youngsters are jewels to behold, and cherished as even more precious by their Parisian elders 


by RUTH McehENNEY 


PARIS, for many travelers, is the city of art, of 
fashion, of gaiety and glitter, of brilliance—of light. 

Wrong. Quite wrong. Paris, in real life, is the 
city of children. They are its true cult. All the 
rest of the world may love a lover; all of Paris 
loves a child. 

There are sober enough reasons for the cult of 
les petits choux, the adored little cabbages. The 
French birth rate has been declining across the 
past fifty years; one generation of poi/us died in 
World War I, and a second spent four long years 
in German prison camps during World War II. 
France mourns its lost children, its sons and 
grandsons who were never born, who never will 
be born. As if this national tragedy were not 
enough, Paris suffers as well from metropolitan 
sterility, the mysterious blight which has fallen 
across every great city in every modern nation, 
and which has made the Paris birth rate one of 
the lowest in recorded statistics. 

Birth rates are percentages, figures, columns of 
fine type, solemn reports by pundits. In Paris, it 
all adds up to small Pierre, long and anxiously 
awaited by Papa and Maman, beloved (and only) 
grandson of two sets of grandparents, adored 
(and solitary) nephew, cousin, second cousin, 
great-nephew-by-marriage of the whole tight-knit 
famille. Or little Marie-Jeanne, aged four, a 
starched, ruffled and beribboned bijou, solemnly 
conducted to the Bois by a whole procession of 
doting grandmas and grandpas, aunties and sec- 
ond cousins, with Papa and Maman proudly 
leading the parade. 

The children of Paris are surrounded by the 
most tender and anxious affection from the very 
day they are born, which accounts, | think, for 
their grave charm, their endearing manners. The 
first time or two I visited Paris, | was delighted 
but puzzled—by the graceful, decorative, stylish 
infants I saw rolling hoops in the Luxembourg 
Gardens, or solemnly riding the little merry-go- 


THE GAMIN: funny, impudent, busy, cheerful, self- 
assured, he knows miles of Paris streets by heart, 
runs countless errands for Maman, and proudly brings 
home the essential ingredient for the family lunch. 


CITY OF CHILDREN 


round in the Champs-Elysées. | used to watch 
some Pierre or Henri, aged six, sit next to 
his Papa at a table in the local cafeé—sit for 
hours, apparently quite content, until at last 
his eyes drooped shut and he fell asleep in his 
father’s arms. 

| remember two little boys 
years old, perhaps 


seven or eight 
who met each other on the 
corner under my hotel window every morning on 
their way to school. | hung out the window, fasci- 
nated, as these small citizens of Paris shook hands, 
politely greeted each other, and then marched up 
the street, talking with the measured animation, 
the gestures—serious, elegant, witty—of two el- 
derly gentlemen. 

Once, on a soft, misty afternoon in October, 
my husband and | happened into one of those 
old, rosy-pink squares near the Hotel de Ville, 
and there, on the cobbled pavement, a bearded 
stroller played his violin while a circle of little 
girls danced a measure of great antiquity and sol- 
emn charm. 

| was touched; but as I thought of the matter, 
somewhat doubiful. The children of Paris seemed 
too good, too quaint, too polite, to be quite true. 
{ wondered (darkly) if Pierre sat patiently at 
the café table because he was afraid of Papa. 
How do you train little boys to shake hands, 
little girls to dance to folk music? With a stick, 
maybe? And surely the children of Paris were 
very pale, very small, very quiet for their age” 
Look at the heavy satchels they carried off to 
school every morning! 

Poor little ones, overworked by stern teachers, 
driven by demanding parents; pale from nervous 
strain, bad food, late hours, too many examina- 
tions, not enough careless hours of play. The 
children of Paris may be decorative, | felt, may 
be enchanting—for tourists. But, | asked, are 
they happy? 

The answer, | discovered some years later, was 
yes. I learned about the children of Paris first- 
hand, close-up, from one _ bare-kneed, frisky 
écolier at a Paris /ycée, Patric—plus his friends, 
various eleven-year-old types named Henri, Nicki, 
Bibi, Jean—and from Patric’s little sister, Elene, 
who started, aged four, in the /ardin d’ Enfants, 


and only last June won the prix d’exce/lence in 
her /yeée class. 

Patric and Eléne—otherwise our son Patrick 
and our little girl Eileen—are, of course, Amet 
icans abroad; but their copains (pals, buddies) 
are the authentic article, genuine, unalloyed chil- 
dren of Paris. 

No subject is so delicate, so difficult, as the 
pattern of alien childhood. There is some varia- 
tion of the saying, children will be children, in 
every language. But when the American says 
“children” he means his own rosy, bouncing, 
noisy, self-confident offspring. The Englishman 
knows schoolboys are gregarious little savages; 
the Chinese written symbol for children means 
“laughing-crying.”” All peoples regard their own 
local child product as the only conceivable and 
proper model for homo sapiens, junior. 

I speak of this with much feeling. | was never 
so shocked in my life—it took me years to believe 
it--when I discovered that French children are 
not in the least, not at all, in any way, like Amer 
ican children. An adult Frenchman, his sharper 
edges rubbed smooth by experience, is much 
more cosmopolitan than his small son. Pierre, 
aged nine, is one-hundred-per-cent Paris; his 
edges are sharp as a knife. Americans who fondly 
suppose, as I did, that all little boys are “pretty 
much alike under the skin” (which is to say, 
pretty much like Johnny Jones, Cleveland, o1 
Bobby Smith, Chicago) will be flabbergasted by a 
close-up look at Pierre. 

Begin with the obvious: we Americans admire 
size, high coloring, robust bearing in children, 
We go to vast trouble—rich milk, gallons of 
orange juice, liver soup, sun lamps, summets 
camps, early bedtimes, organized sports —to 
achieve our tall, big-boned, heavy-muscied, rosy 
cheeked darlings. I tried to assume a decent mod 
esty, the day I enrolled Patrick in his Paris /ycée, 
but my heart swelled with pride when I saw my 
handsome son next to the poor, pale, spindling, 
meager lads in his class. 

“Imagine,” I told my husband afterward, 
“they wouldn't believe he was only eleven years 
old. They kept saying, *7iens 
hlef” 


and ‘Est-ce possi 


Continued on Page 61 
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Mother and Daddy, true-blue 
Americans, chuckled with satisfac- 
tion. 

One week later, | was grimly cut- 
ting the legs off Patrick’s long Amer- 
ican trousers. Richard, after indig- 
nant protests, bought him the fancy 
tweed jacket with the narrow lapels, 
the tight back, half-belt and nipped-in 
waist; also striped shirts with high, 
starched collars, the black 
necktie, the pointed light 


shoes. 


string 
brown 
haircut took six 
weeks before he could douse it with 
pomade and make a careful waved 
lock over his right eye. 


His crew 


But alas, even disguised in short 
pants and long hair, Patrick was still 
Le Monstre to his best friends. Ene- 
mies or bystanders had a whole bat- 
tery of nicknames for our poor, 
beleaguered Monster. Pat was Le 
Chimp (pronounced Sheeeempppp, 
for chimpanzé); Monsieur Fee-Fi- 
Fome (from Jack and the Bean- 
stalk); Le Roi Kong and Le Turc 
Terrible. 

Patrick’s teacher, a kind, warm- 
hearted lady, assured me she greatly 
pitied my poor son. He suffered, she 
supposed, from some grave malady 


of the glands? 


“He isn’t any bigger than lots of 


American boys his age!” I retorted, 
stung. 

“Ah, yes.” 
“One 


are so sad. One feels for the moth- 


Mile. Reffier sighed. 
has heard. These afflictions 


ers, as well as for the children.” 


Patrick gradually lived down Le 
Roi Kong. Monster diminished, his 
second year in Paris, to Gratte-Ciel, 
Skyscraper, perhaps because Pat- 
rick himself seemed to shrink. The 
yardstick showed, to his dismay, 
that he had grown another inch, but, 
as Mlle. Reffier said, much pleased, 
“He does not take so much space.” 
His shoulders were pinched forward 
under his fashionably tight jacket, 
his longish wavy hair framed a pale, 
peaked face, the purplish shadows 
under his made them seem 
darker, liquid, more prominent. He 
walked with a neat, shortened stride, 
punctuated his fluty 


eyes 


Paris accent 
with those same swift, animated, 
witty gestures | had once seen from 
my hotel window. 

“One is amazed,” Mile. Reffier in- 
formed me. “Only a year ago, he 
had the air of a rude peasant, but 
now! Truly, Madame, one could 
call him handsome.” 

Grandma, who saw Patrick that 
fall for the first time in two years, 
was also amazed. “I wonder if the 


poor child is anemic? 


Don't you 
think he ought to have his chest 
X-rayed? | don’t like to frighten 
you, but”—Grandma spoke with 
emphasis—*‘Patrick looks terrible.” 


“APRIL 
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I mention the trying adventures of 
Patrick, ex- Monster, because Amer- 
icans so often feel sorry for the chil- 
dren of Paris, so small, so thin, so 
pale. A mistake. The children of 
Paris are small, thin, and pale be- 
cause the French admire /es enfants 
bien civilisés. 

Physical trade-marks are easy to 
explain. Here is a point more com- 
plicated: The Pierres and Marie- 
Jeannes of Paris inhabit the world 
of adults. They may play in the Lux- 
embourg Gardens, make friends at 
school, but the important part of 
their lives takes place en famille. 

I took it for granted that the little 
boy at the café table with Papa was 
bored, unhappy, longing to go out 
and play with the gang. | was wrong. 
The children of Paris seem to be 
happier in their warm, loving 
family hothouse than our own 
children, nourished in the more 
Spartan society of their peers. At 
least we Americans have developed 
a whole anxious literature on “prob- 
lem children.” American mothers 
pace the floor nights, hoping that 
Johnny will “adjust” to the third 
grade; or they attend lectures on the 
“aggressive instinct” to find out why 
Bobby does not fit into the “age- 
level play group” on his block. 

The children of Paris ‘are not 
“problems’—or at least so rarely 
that the situation never ripples the 
calm surface of school and family 
life. | never once heard a Paris 
mother use the word “maladjusted.” 
Pierre does not have to fit into his 
age-level play group-—-he has no 
play group. He spends his infangy 
with Maman, Papa, and smiling, 
tender relatives; when he is old 
enough, he trots off to school in the 
morning, and trots straight back 
home in the afternoons. Five nights 
a week he does his lessons with 
Papa, sometimes Maman. Satur- 
days Maman may take him to Punch 
and Judy in the park, or, as he grows 
up, to the matinée or opera, very 
rarely to the cinema. Sundays, 
Grandma comes for dinner or Pierre 
visits Grandma. Holidays, vacations, 
birthdays, Pierre celebrates with the 
full cast of characters in /a famille. 

This world of grownups might 
seem a prison house for Bobby 
Smith of Chicago, but for Pierre it 
is a rich, complicated, exciting, and 
above all, warm and protected exist- 
ence. Maman does not worry about 
Pierre’s “personality structure” 
she never heard of it. Nobody frets 
because Pierre's “behavior patterns” 
show a considerable variation from 
the “norm.” There is no norm for a 
child in Paris. Pierre is himself, an 
individual, unique, and for his own 
family, uniquely important. Maman 
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FOUR GREAT ALTERNATE FIRING TWINS 
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No shear pin $187.50° 
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Mile-Master Fuel Supply System. 
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And only . $275.00° 
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Gear Shift. Mile-Master Fuel Supply 
System. Synchro Twist-Grip Speed 
Control, $390.00° 
SHIP-MASTER REMOTE CONTROL — 
Shift-and-throttle. Corrosion-proof 
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Once in a lifetime there’s a motor like 
this— an engineering triumph! Big pow 
er, with little weight. Speeds over 30 mph 
dazzling acceleration— yet smooth and steady 
at a troll! It’s a powerhouse that sends your 
big boats streaking at express speeds. It 
gives wings to water skiers, drive to work 
boat operators, range to “big-water’’ fish 
ermen—and reality to your dream of low 
cost DEPENDable outboard cruising! Just 
try the “25’’—and get the lift of your life! 
See your Johnson Dealer. Look for his name 
under “Outboard Motors” in your classi 
fied telephone directory. 


FREE! Write for the new fully-illustrated Sea-Hors 


catalog that describes the four great Johnsons for 
1953. A motor for every outboard necd — from canoe to 


cruiser, Send for your copy now. It's free! 


JOHNSON MOTORS, 900 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Ili 
In Canada: Mfd. ¢ Jol Mot / 
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would be outraged indeed if Pierre’s 
schoolteacher reported, favorably or 
otherwise, on Pierre’s “adjustment 
to the group.” Pierre does not at- 
tend the /ycée to be adjusted, least of 
all to other children; Pierre goes to 
school to acquire knowledge, the 
love of reason and order, and in- 
tellectual discipline; to become, his 
parents most fervently hope, a civi- 
lized Frenchman, a citizen of Paris. 
Civilized is the 
key word in Pierre’s 
life. The process of 
transforming the 
infant savage into 
the civilized adult 
begins while he is 
still in the cradle. 
* Doucement, doucement,”’ the moth- 
ers of Paris croon to their babies. 
“Gently, gently,” Grandma mur- 
murs whenever little Pierre cries for 
his supper. 
Pierre does not cry much, or often, 
his first year. As it happens 
incidence 


a CO- 
Pierre’s infancy now 
matches the latest, most scientific 
rules laid down for raising the up- 
to-date American baby. | am afraid, 
however, this good news, if she hap- 
pened to notice it in an American 
magazine or book, would only baf- 
fle a Paris Maman. Pierre is not 
brought up by any system or theory 
or set of regulations laid down in a 
child-raising manual. Pierre is raised 
as Papa was, trained by the same 
methods—/a tendresse, which is to 
say, loving-kindness; plus the most 
constant and anxious attention. 

We lived next door to a Paris baby 
for a good many months. | watched, 
fascinated, as Georges, this bijou, 
this golden gift of fortune to the 
whole of the Dumontier clan, was 
petted and kissed and cozied, watched 
and guarded and hovered over. No 
wonder he never cried. He had only 
to open his eyes, an@iwe or six be- 
mused relatives would spring to in- 
stant attention. He was never left 
alone and lorn; twenty-four hours 
out of twenty-four some guardian 
angel, usually several, watched by 
his beruffled crib, to feed him in- 
stantly when he was hungry, change 
him when he was wet, cover him 
when he was cold, pick him up when 
he was tired of lying in bed, talk to 
him when he was lonely, and sing to 
him when he was sleepy. 

“That baby,” I told my husband, 
“leads the life of Riley. He’s a regu- 
lar clotheshorse too.” 

Georges received a stream of visi- 
tors every afternoon, but on Sun- 
days he was officially admired at a 
full-scale family gathering. For these 
more formal occasions, Georges 
sported something really chic in the 
way of a handmade lace frock, ora 
long, trailing white-silk robe, tucked 
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from neck to exquisitely embroidered 
hemline. Mondays, Georges conde- 
scended to richly smocked pink- 
voile rompers and some trifling 
blue-taffeta bonnet or other. 

The harsh words “baby sitter” 
were never heard in Georges’ sunny 
world. Georges was a co-operative 
project; the whole Dumontier clan 
competed for the privilege of wheel- 
ing his carriage to the park or watch- 

ing his cradle if 
Maman and Papa 
went to the theater. 
Since the French do 
not change the rules 
for baby-raising ev- 
ery ten years, Ma- 
dame Dumontier 
could leave Georges with his grand- 
parents, uncles and aunts without 
worrying about his vitamins, his 
schedule, his character or his cal- 
ories. This gave Maman plenty of 
time to rest, and generally made 
for a relaxed, easy atmosphere in the 
nursery. Georges was a jolly, amia- 
ble and highly decorative baby. 

“But wait until he gets a little 
older,” I informed Richard. “I bet 
he starts a regular reign of terror 
chez les Dumontiers. He will put 
his foot down—you watch.” 

Richard and I both watched, open- 
mouthed. Georges was, take him all 
in all, the most civilized human be- 
ing, aged two-plus years, | have ever 
known. He had occasional lapses, of 
course. His personal habits were 
usually, but not infallibly, dainty. 
His French accent, which struck me 
as nothing short of a miracle, seemed 
quite crude to his relatives. He some- 
times forgot and said, “Excuse me,” 
when he meant “Please,” or “Good- 
day, Madame,” when it should have 
been “Au revoir.” 

But these were exceptions. Georges 
was nearly always polite, gay and 
charming. He shook hands with 
other little boys he met in the park, 
he came when Maman called, he 
brushed the mud off his white shoes 
and took extreme care not to drip 
ice cream down the front of his 
ruffled yellow or pink silk shirt. He 
sat patiently while Grandma curled 
his hair and tied it with a blue-satin 
bow; he begged to see Punch and 
Judy, but accepted—with a certain 
almost ironic resignation—the fatal 
words, “Some other time.” 

Georges had a little sailboat which 
he loved with a great love; one day 
the wind blew it out to the deeper 
reaches of the pond. 

“Georges!” Grandma called anx- 
iously. 

Poor Georges! His arms were 
stretched out prayerfully after his 
darling treasure; he hesitated. 

“Mais, Georges!’ Grandma was 


surprised. Continued on Page 68 





GENTLY. NOW. OR- YOU'LL 


Right Here Start to 
Best-Performing Mercury 


Take one more ride with those pictures 
above and you'll understand what we're 
trying to do, 

We're trying to give you on paper some 
of the feeling, some of the joy, some of 
the excitement that’s yours in driving a 
brand-new 1953 Mercury. 

For this is the new Mercury, the best- 
performing of all time—more exhilarat- 
ing to drive than ever before. 

Great as it was, we have now stepped 
up its responsive hustle to the highest 
level in Mercury’s famous V-8 history. 

So you're off and running almost at a 
thought. You wing over hills, around 





HERE'S RESPONSIVE, ALIVE-WITH-ACTION POWER 


THE SECRET OF 


curves, with new and delightful ease. And 
that’s far from all. 

With unique new Unified Design, you 
find the entire car working for you, with 
a new solidity, a new kind of balance. And 
like all good things engineered with hon- 
esty, you have an amazingly beautiful 
design—styling that will command at- 
tention for a long and happy time to come. 

But pietures and words can’t do 
Mercury justice. You must take the actual 
ride to know the full story, And that 
begins at your nearest Mercury dealer’s— 
whenever you're ready. 
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GET THE FACTS AND YOU'LL 
GO FOR THE NEW 1953 
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Mercury — symbolizing the progress of 


Ford Motor Company in its 50th anniversary year 








in FALL and WINTER! 


HY not take your trip to Paris this fall? It’s the 

height of the season in “gay Paree”—and you can 
sail the warm and sunny Riviera Route that includes glamorous 
Cannes on the Mediterranean, too. 


Especially in fall and winter, this is a wonderful way to go. 
For your trip is blessed with wonderful weather that averages 
a balmy 60° temperature and 86% rain-free days. 


Sail on a modern, completely air conditioned Sun-Liner—enjoy 
“Modern American Living at Sea” on the great new Independence 
or Constitution. Choice accommodations are available now for 
delightful sailings this fall. 


AMERICAN EXPORT LINES 


—— 











39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


INDEPENDENCE * CONSTITUTION to Gibraltar * Cannes * Genoa * Naples 
EXETER - EXCALIBUR - EXCAMBION - EXOCHORDA to Barcelona * Marseilles 





Naples * Alexandria * Beirut * Iskenderun * Latakia * Piraeus * Leghorn * Genoa 
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Continued from Page 66 

“Oui, Grandmeére,”’ Georges said 
sadly, and abandoned his sailboat, 
as he apparently thought, to the 
vasty deep and pour toujours. At 
least when I took off my shoes and 
waded in after the precious hateau, 
Georges was so beside himself with 
joy he jumped up and down, lost his 
blue bow, and had to be recoiffed 
before launching his clipper ship 
again, this time on safer waters. 

“How do they manage him?” I 
asked Richard. “I don’t understand 
it. I've never heard any of them use 
a really cross, let alone harsh, word 
to Georges. Spank him, jerk him 
about—-unthinkable! And yet, when 
Grandma called, sailboat or not, 
Georges came.” 

**Doucement,” Richard = said, 
“doucement. They've been telling 
him that since the day he was born. 
Besides, they expect him to behave 
with acertain noblesse oblige. Georges 
has so much love, he must be re- 
sponsible to it.” 

Of course doucement, doucement 
works both ways. Georges was a 
two-year-old lamb, not a lion. He 
fell down one afternoon on the 
graveled path in the park; both 
Georges and Madame Dumontier 
sobbed piteously, Georges wore a 
large bandage over the skinned knee 
for days, and the whole episode left 
everybody shattered. 

The children of Paris are not ex- 
pected to be brave heroes; little boys 
wear bows in their hair and white 
gloves on Sunday; they keep their 


rompers clean, roll hoops instead of 


hitting each other, and moan dis- 
mally when they acquire a scratch. 


But if Georges and even much 
older boys—Pat’s friends at the 
/ycée—are not junior stoics or rough- 
and-ready athletes, they all perform, 
and without complaint; feats of in- 
tellectual discipline which would 
stagger American educators. 

The civilized Frenchman has much 
to learn, and the process begins 
early—age four. The school system, 
established by Napoleon, seems aus- 
tere to foreigners but quite natural, 
even gay and exciting to the children. 

It is the oldest and in some ways 
(depending on standards) the best 
system of free and democratic pub- 
lic education in the world. The gov- 
ernment schools are co-educational; 
they begin with the Jardin d’En- 
fants and continue through the 
Lycée to the University, the Facul- 
ties of Law, Medicine, Science, fi- 
nally to the proud pinnacle, Doctor 
of Philosophy—providing the stu- 
dent passes periodic examinations. 

Providing! These examinations 
are the challenge which form the 
character of these grave, decorative 
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’ little boys and girls. The most char- 
acteristic scene of a Paris landscape 
is the morning procession to the 
a neighborhood school. The young Se ou “Use 
NOValur scholars wear aprons—tabliers ; 


black sateen, they used to be, blue 


checked cotton more often nowa- ° ° 
days. The tablier is required by the Oo te 
school, both to protect the chil- 


dren’s expensive finery and to pre- 
ADVENTII & ) vent the rich child from queening it 
over the postman’s daughter. The ° C, P 
2 little pouch dangling at the waist is Sparkling olognes WN 
Fo 2 ™\ a penwiper, and some of /es écoliers 
f 


may also carry a round aluminum 
x / \) pan, with a tightly clamped-down 
cover. This is déjeuner—a thick veg- 
etable soup, or a meat stew. If 
Pierre does not go home for his mid- 
day meal, he shoves his soup kettle 
(his name is scratched on the lid) | 
into a big warming oven, on his way 








to class. By lunchtime, Pierre sits 
down to a steaming plate of Maman’s 
home-cooked ragoiut. 


Not every child carries lunch; but 
all the scholars of Paris take brief- 
cases to school, and home again at | 
night. The contents of this “sack,” 
as the children call it, are the alpha- 
beta of every little Pierre's and small ‘ 
Marie-Jeanne’s existence. Paris ° 
schools hold classes five days a 
| week; Thursday and Sunday are 





; holidays. Children recite from nine 
YOURS FREE... plein: seebuapee 
A 40-PAGE VACATION A.M. to noon with a ten-minute re- 
GUIDE TO NORTH cess in midmorning. Then comes a 
AMERICA'S NEWEST rather long luncheon period; the 
PLAYGROUND! : SF : 
afternoons, until five (and for the 
Here’s a fascinating photo tour upper classes, until six) are for fur- 
of Manitoba . . . a color-packed er ee — 
preview of the sports and scenery ther recitation and also for study. 
your family will thrill to in _| The preliminaries may thus be fin- 
Canada’s unspoiled vacation ished at school, but even the small- - 
province. Included are essential 
facts on fishing, travelling, ac- est child has lessons to prepare at 
commodation, shopping, etc. For home with Papa and Maman, and 
prompt delivery of your FREE inside the “sack” are the famous 


copy, mail the co n now! ‘ ‘ 
” a cahiers of the Paris child. 


A cahier is a thick notebook with 
ruled pages, or graph paper, for 
arithmetic, or plain for drawing. On 
the hard cover is Pierre’s name, his 
class, and the subject—a cahier for 
each subject. | must add, to my sor- 
row, that the pages are firmly sewed. 
When Patrick started at the Lycée, | 
used to help him tear out the pages 
he had spotted with ink or inscribed 
with arithmetic problems a little less | 
than perfect. At the beginning of 
each class session, the teacher collects _| 
her pupils’ cahiers ; each day's work | 
is carefully corrected and graded in | 

| 
| 











red ink, 0 to 20; the grade is re- 





NZ corded for the Cahier des Notes (re- 





1! 5 . | 
§ Manitoba Bureau of Travel and Publicity #| port card) which the child brings | 8g x 
‘ 1) ‘ | 
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Continued from Page 69 

asters. Pat and I scissored innocently 
away at his cahiers, censoring en- 
tries we feared the teacher would not 


greet with cheers. On Monday of 


my son’s second week at the Lycée, 
the headmaster himself—a remote 
figure of unspeakable grandeur who 
wears the red hood and gold tassels 
of a Doctor of Philosophy at Prize 
Day 
elegant periods: ““My dear Madame: 
| have the honor to inform you... 
c'est absolument défendu. . . .” 
Patrick and | had collaborated on 
the crime of crimes: tearing out 





HAWAII 


@ What is there to see in 
Hawaii besides Honolulu 
and Waikiki Beach? The 
whole wonder world of 
these blessed islands is 
spread out for you in next 
month’s HOLIDAY. Meet 
the exotic island people, go 
riding, sailing, flying to 
lovely places, watch a vol- 
cano erupt in fiery gran- 
deur, explore a coral cave 
under water. An extra- 
length report by James A. 
Michener, Pulitzer-Prize- 
winning authority on the 
Pacific. In your HOLIDAY 
for May. 


Don’t Miss 
Next Month’s Holiday! 











cahier pages. Patrick had to start 
out all over again with a whole new 
batch of cahiers, and this time we 
both knew that what is written in 
the cahier is written for the chilly 
ages. 

I thought the cahier system pretty 
hard on careless youth; and so it 
was for Patrick who, at the decrepit 
age of eleven, came upon French civ- 
ilization too late for his easy-going 
American soul. But | have watched 
my daughter—aged four, aged five, 
aged nine—laboriously learning the 
neat handwriting which now fills her 
spotless cahier pages; learning to 
recognize order in confusion, and 
separate the essence of an idea from 
its tangled details (lessons must be 
summarized in brief, but nothing of 
importance may be omitted); learn- 
ing to check and re-check data be- 
fore accepting results (the arithme- 
tic problem written into the cahier 
cannot be mistaken); learning re- 
spect for precision (the verb in the 
wrong tense, the hisiory date ten 
years off are not almost right, they 
are altogether zero); learning disci- 
pline, patience, method, pride—the 


addressed me in horrified if 


primary tools of scholarship, the 
beginnings of reason and wisdom. 

Discipline, precision—these are 
no easy lessons for a little girl. I 
often felt sorry for my daughter, see- 
ing her set her teeth and do the 
brouillon, the first draft of a gram- 
mar lesson or summary of a science 
chapter. She did it over and over 
again, doggedly, until it was right, 
until it was ready for the cahier. | 
used to wonder if the children of 
Paris did not pay too high a price 
for what seems to modern Americans 
their precocious learning. 

I have changed my mind. There is 
something to be said for a school 
system (and I fancy this will not sur- 
prise an older generation of Amer- 
icans) which enriches a child’s imag- 
ination with the great old stories of 
Homer, the drama of the Crusades, 
the pageantry of kings, the immor- 
tal music of La Fontaine, Hugo, 
Racine, Moliere, the wit of Vol- 
taire. The children of Paris go ea- 
gerly off to their schools; the work 
is hard, but it is also exciting, and 
besides, it is work which is so inti- 
mately a part of /a famille that 
Pierre, or Marie-Jeanne or my own 
Eileen, does not think of the lessons 
as lonely tasks, separate from life, 
meaningless and dull. 

On the contrary. The children of 
Paris do their homework every eve- 
ning with Papa, sometimes with 
Maman or Grandma or Uncle. | 
work with my daughter. I must con- 
fess that | used to attend PTA meet- 
ings in America and languidly “‘co- 
operate” with our older boys’ teach- 
ers. We generally collected waste pa- 
per or talked about “adjustments.” 
I have never met Eileen’s teachers, 
but there is nothing languid about 
my feeling for her cahiers. | pace the 
floor, waiting for my daughter to 
come running up the apartment 
sling down her books, sit 
down to the goiiter—sandwiches and 
cake—and tell me what the teacher 
said about her essay. Did she like it? 

“What about the science sum- 
mary? I worried all day. We should 
have put in that bit about rust. Did 
you forget the third line from Ra- 
cine? What mark did you get on the 


stairs, 


Crusades, darling?” 

Paris shows its graceful, lovely 
facade to strangers; but beyond the 
stylish glitter lies a city of children, 
les petits choux, reciting Racine for 
father, showing mother their essay 
on Homer, going off to bed at night 
and dreaming of the brave knights 
of the Crusades, or of Roland’s horn 
that sounded too late. 

The children of Paris: grave, po- 
lite, enchanting—these are tomor- 
row’s citizens of the City of Light. 
Salut, mes enfants bien civilisés ! 


THE END 
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| It’s folly to guess at exposures when 
ly J using costly color film, Use a 
\& WESTON Exposure Meter and be " 
®) right every exposure you make... “0~ 
with every picture sharp and life- * 
7, like, and all your colors true. Can be = (\/) 
: used with all still or movie cameras, — Ks 


all film, in or out-of-doors. 
Be sure, by seeing a WESTON 
at your local camera store today. 


Weston . 


EXPOSURE METERS | 
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Favorite among amateurs because this 
outstanding camera is of professional calibre, 
gives a professional quality to all pictures, 
yet is so easy to use. Ideal for all 
photography . . . portraits, landscapes, 
sports shots, flash pictures, in black and 
white or color. Preferred picture size, 24” 
x 24". Both waist-level and eye-level viewing 
and composing. Famous Schneider Xenar 
f:3.5 lens, Compur rapid shutter, and expert 
craftsmanship, make it foremost among 

| precision cameras. See Rolleicord at 


camera stores or write for Bulletin 4H today 


f~ 
as #149 50 ~—made by the makers of the famous Rolleiflex 


complete with Eveready leather case 


BURLEIGH BROOKS COMPANY, 10 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
West, Alaska, Hawaii: PONDER & BEST, INC., 814 North Cole Avenue, Hollywood 38, California 
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INTRODUCING THE ““VAGABOND KING” 


$10.00 


Sun-warmed peaks above the bay at Rio inspiréd this 


new hat color. Knox combines it with varied bands of 


palm-leaf green in an original and distinctive ensemble. 
THE KNOX 
Tissue “Twenty” ® Knox Spring Hats, $8.50 to $40.00 


$20.00 


Now being shown by your nearest Knox hatter, and 
at the New York Shops of Knox the Hatter 


THE “FIFTH AVENUE SPECIAL” | 
$10.00 | 


‘ 9 neat ; Knox Hats, 417 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


“WEAR A HAT~IT’S AS HEALTHY AS IT’S HANDSOME!” 
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PARIS! 
CITY OF ROGLES 
Continued from Page 61 


“smart set” that gathers there from 
all corners of the world. All this for 
ten bucks, which includes being re- 
turned to your hotel—perhaps the 
most important of the services ren- 
dered. The champagne (included in 
the trip fee) is but a little less bubbly 
than that served to nonconducted 
visitors at 6000 francs a bottle. 
Moreover, you are protected from 
the assassination of headwaiters, 


OUTSIDE a small bar Georges said, “This place is in dis- 
puted territory. Its last three owners have been murdered.” 


doormen, coatroom attendants and 
their greedy assistants. It is, per- 
haps, a grim form of merrymaking, 
but strongly recommended. If you 
are a student of the human form 
divine, take along a pair of powerful 
binoculars. It’s worth the trouble. 
To investigate the true bas-fonds 
by yourself is not advised. For ex- 
ample, there is the matter of the 
passport. If you take it with you, it 
may easily be stolen, for bona fide 
U.S. passports have been sold for as 
much as $10,000. If you don’t take 
it, and there is a police raid, you 
may have a few broken teeth, lose 
your watch and money, and spend 
the night in a detention pen. A word 
of advice should you be arrested: 
Never say to a French policeman 





that you are a friend of the prefect 
(chief of police). A man I know gave | 
a party last summer in a respectable | 
house in one of the best neighbor- 
hoods of Paris. It was very gay, the 
guests sang late and laughed too 
loudly, and the neighbors called the 
police. 

Two flics (policemen) came, 
knocked on the door and requested 
that the party quiet down. All could 
have been settled with a few polite 





words and some cigarettes, but one 
of the guests announced to the po- 
licemen that he was a great friend of 
the police commissioner and haugh- 





tily bade them leave. The policemen 
departed. But they soon came back 
with the salad basket (as the patrol 
wagon ts called in Paris) and took 
the whole party to the commissariat. 

There, the haughty guest com- 
plained bitterly. The commissaire 
said: “Yes, yes, | believe you. It is, in 
fact, because you are a friend of the 
prefect that we are doing this so 
thoroughly. Your friend, the prefect, 
will want to know every detail about 
our interfering in your party.”” The 
night passed with the taking of 
depositions. 





The police of Paris are no more or | 
less corrupt than our ows. The main 





difference is that the pickings are 
slimmer: the government skims off 
the cream. For instance, it recognizes 
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the fact that man likes to gamble, AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


and it is in the business of what is the 
equivalent of our numbers game— 
it runs the national lottery. Also, the 
. government licenses, supervises and 
\ taxes roulette, chemin de fer, trente 

\ et quarante, horse racing and every 
other game of chance. 
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Germany, 





France is about to legalize prosti- 
tution again, having concluded that 
it is More injurious to the state when 
uncontrolled. The realism of this 
philosophy is so profound that 
Marthe Richard, woman Deputy, 
who led the fight that brought about 
the closing of the bordellos, has now 
reversed herself. Hearing the golden 
trumpets of tolerance herself, she 
now says that the women engaged in 
this pursuit should be called “social 
workers” and thereby given the air 
of respectability with which the nov- 
elist and playwright Jean-Paul Sartre 
dignified them. (Ever since the pro- 
duction of his play, The Respectful 
Prostitute, they have been known as 
“the respectful ones” in Paris.) 


The fabric of Germany is woven 
of many, many threads... . spun 
of everything that makes for an 


unforgettable vacation 


Step into this unsurpassed vaca- ies 
Gambling and prostitution are the 
main corrupters of police every- 
where. In America, a third influence 
is liquor, but France is a wine-drink- 
ing country, and its drinking is tra- 
past matchless settings of shining | Ss : ditional. Here and there a counter- 
aaa, feit label may be pasted on a bottle, 
but the deception is usually detected 
and, at any rate, it is not big business. 
Those of the police, then, who 
prey upon the outlaw, are reduced to 
petty thievery. The economic cir- 
cumstances that govern the average 
Parisian are so hard that it is a game VVVVVVVVVVVVVYV¥UVY 
for pennies. (Vegetables are wrapped 


tionland...tread the cobblestones 


pyar 2 


of medieval towns, grey with age, 


hallowed with legend . . . relax on 


F 


the leisurely steamers that glide 


| 
a 
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lakes and rivers... gaze upon ver- 


dant vineyards, storybook castles, 


“KINGSWAY”... 
Weatherproofed 
and tailored in 

London with 
handsome 
checked lining 


About $55 


and wooded hills . . . marvel at 
nm wly built cities, theatres and 


stadiums 
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Invigorate your health at 
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world-famous spas... enjoy a 


magnificent program of festivals, 


fairs, opera, symphonies, sporting 


events, and pageantry... delight 


in newspapers, each piece of string is 
carefully unknotted and saved, an 
empty bottle is redeemed, an old 





To well-dressed men the world over 
. there is but one name for a coat 
that exemplifies quiet smartness, 


| alate w unsurpassed ; 
your palate with unsurpassec sack is mended, and cigar butts are . rugged elegance, weather-defiant 


commodities in a specialized com- | dash — Aquascutum of London, 

merce.) It is perhaps the austerity of | England! Created through over a 

hospitality this life that stamps the criminal and century of traditionally fine British 
craftsmanship and correctness... 
Aquascutum is being shipped to 

America in ever-increasing supply 
. to provide you with the perfect 
coat for any season, any occasion, 
any weather! 


foods and noble wines, graciously 


served with the art of old world 


the police alike with meanness. 

The Paris policeman heartily 
hates the criminal, and the criminal 
returns the hate; in fact, it is said 
that he “sees flames” when he sees 
the police. It is possible to recognize 


Find a treasure-trove of fine 





goods and wares made by some of 
the world’s cleverest craftsmen 
at bargain prices, too, because 
your dollar buys more in Germany 


than in almost any other place a Paris policeman at a glance even 


in civilian clothes—his stance, his A 
walk, his manner of speech, his way quascutum 


of looking. He knows his weight and 
uses it. He is unpopular with all 
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has succeeded in making him lackey- 
polite to tourists from hard-money 
countries. 

The above is a sweeping state- 
ment, as if one were to say, “All 
Italians have black hair and dark 
eyes.” As there are Italians who are 
blond and have blue eyes, so there 
are in France policemen who are 
kind, who have humor, who do not 
consider themselves obliged to deal 
out punishment. But they 
rare exception. 


are the 


The average policeman is a me- 
diocre, small-minded individual; 
take such a one and pay him miser- 
ably, and you have a petty official, 
glorying in his small prerogatives; 
suspicious, endlessly on the defense, 
and happy when he can reach for 
his book and ask your name and 
address. He is happier if he can 
make an arrest, happier still if he 
can get a confession. 

A young man arrested for the first 
time retracted his confession before 
the examining judge. The judge 
asked him why he had confessed in 
the first place. 

" he said, and 
took three teeth out of his pocket. 

Magistrates, prosecutors and in- 
quisitors are as poorly paid as the 
police and, moreover, there are not 


“For three reasons,’ 


enough of them to keep abreast of 
the ever-mounting legal tanyle con- 
fronting them. Even their equipment 
is inadequate. 
typewriters into the Palais de Justice 


is of recent date, and a number of 


are without 
them and have clerks to take down 
testimony in longhand. Not until 
1929 was it considered necessary for 
each examining magistrate to have 
a telephone. 


district attorneys still 


As the seasoning of French foods 
is distinctive, as the Parisian flair for 
women’s fashion is unique and in- 
comparably French, so are France’s 
police and courtroom life intrinsi- 
cally Gallic. If you speak the lan- 
guage only passably you will be 
more enthralled by a criminal trial in 
Paris than by the average drama in a 
theater. 

When the examining magistrate 
asked the assassin of Henry IV the 
motive for his crime, 


plied simply, 


Ravaillac re- 
The 
French are a race of “flame-seers” 
especially Parisians. 

The criminal trial is a lively show 
enacted by the flame-seer who com- 
mitted the crime, the flame-seers who 
made the arrest, the flame-seer in the 
robes of judge. Add the flame-seeing 
lawyers and the flame-seers among 
the spectatc 7s who are too excised to 
remain quiet, and you have a French 
courtroom scene where the judge 
leans so far out over the bench that 


“| saw flames.” 
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he almost falls on the floor, and the 
accused has to be restrained, by 
force, from jeaving his barrier. It is 
never objective, it is never dull, and 


frequently it leads to miscarriage of 


justice 

In practice, the Frenchman is 
guilty until he proves himself inno- 
cent. If any tolerance is exercised, it 
is with regard to crimes of passion. 
French- 
man is more covetous of his money 


Machiavelli said that a 


than of his blood, an accurate ob- 
servation. You will read of the slay- 
ing of a faithless mistress, a sus- 
pected husband, or even of poison- 
ings in which revenge is taken on a 
whole family. Long-dead corpses 


are dug up and added to the list of 


arsenic murders. (Arsenic is the most 
often administered remover of ob- 
jectionable relatives.) 

In such crimes of passion the po- 
lice and the judges are all under- 
standing. The court listens with pa- 
tience, even with sympathy. The 
punishment, in many cases, doesn’t 
fit the crime. 

Altogether different is a case in 
which a sum of money Is involved. 
They sit up, they mete out terrible 
sentences, and they consider it a real, 


honest-to-goodness crime. 


In the lower depths of the Paris 
underworld, the has-fonds, streets 
are so narrow that dwellers can lean 
out their windows and shake hands 
with people in houses across the 
way. 

In daylight the streets of the bas- 
fonds are ill-smelling, moldy-looking 
and dung-colored, but night trans- 
forms the drab walls with an all-over 
cloak of charcoal and silver, the 
same lovely satin that is draped on 
Notre Dame, on the Chamber of 
Deputies and the buildings facing 
the Place de la Concorde. Close to 
you, the walls of houses are brushed 
with melancholy hues, and street 
lamps throw a disk of soft light on 
sidewalks and gild the contours of 
the buildings. 
filled with ache 
and misery. As the people of this 


Everything is 


district have their own language, 
a tough, simile-filled slang, so also 
they have their own music. It is in 
the mood of the place, as melan- 
choly as the color; the nasal whining 
of concertinas comes from small bars 
called ba/s, meaning ballrooms (the 
French have a compulsion to name 
things delicately: a  brassiére is 
throat supporter; a pro- 
curer is called a stand-by). 


called a 


Before we go to the has-fonds the 
visitor should be told that this form 
of sight-seeing costs dearly in dis- 
illusionment; the misery is genuine, 
the women leaning against the wall 
or tapping their heels along the 
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pavements, fiercely protecting their 
assigned stretch of sidewalk, are 
neither daughters of joy, temple 
dancers of fiction nor the mascaraed 
houris of the Arab Paradise. With 
the rarest exceptions, they are gross, 
pitiful creatures, homogeneous to 
their surroundings. 


“Allo, Georges,” people said in all 
the bals and bars as we entered. 

“Allo,” said Georges, my friend 
and guide. “I’m looking for René.” 


People shook their heads, and 
Georges said: “He must have 
changed his quartier.” 

We walked on. “You had left 


Paris,” said Georges, “when I struck 
a brilliant idea. It was at the begin- 
ning of the war. It goes like this: You 
read the newspapers and you see 
that this and that senator, minister, 
industrialist has died. Naturally his 
picture is in the paper, so you get an 
artist to make a rough oil sketch of 
him. You go to the widow with the 
canvas and explain that, just before 
he died, the senator had commis- 
sioned you to make this picture. He 
had made a small down payment, 
but there is a matter of ten thousand 
francs balance due, and for that the 
picture will be finished and deliv- 
ered as ordered. 

“Occasionally you are thrown out. 
The widow screams that she has 
enough souvenirs. But mostly it 
works, and no one can _ possibly 


prove that the senator did not ac- 
tually request the painting. 

“There isn’t much swindling these 
days—just obvious stuff—like 
changing dollars. But tourists are 
getting suspicious and they all know 
that the hotel porter will change 
their money at black-market rates. 
There is another trick that sometimes 
works. It’s done with the aid of ele- 
vators in small apartment houses. A 
woman enters the elevator; between 
the second and third floor it gets 
stuck, so she rings the bell. Nothing 
happens. Suddenly a young man 
comes down the stairs. He opens the 


door on the third floor and asks if 


he can help. Madame is panicky. 
‘Heavens yes, get me out of here!’ 
So he says, ‘Of course. First of all, 
hand me your bag and your par- 
cels.” She hands them up to him, and 
he runs. Naturally, he has stopped 
the elevator by forcing open the door 
on a floor above.” 

Georges led me into another hal, 
but still there was no sign of René. 
We kept walking toward the Boule- 
vard de la Chapelle. 

“It is curious how the 
tricks,” said, “can be 
worked again and again. A few days 
ago one was pulled on a diamond 
broker in broad daylight. The 
broker was going to his bank with a 
bag of diamonds worth several mil- 
lion francs. He was just about to 
enter the bank 


oldest 
Georges 


when somebody 
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GOING places this month? Here are last year’s average April 

temperatures for some favorite vacation spots. Daytime averages 

will be higher, nighttime averages lower, but the figures below 
are the best quick thumbnail guide. 





Pretty Summery Philadelphia . 55.5 
A Acapulco . 86.0 Madrid. . 54.7 
Rio de Janeiro . 73.4 Berlin . 54.3 
Honolulu . 726 Portland, Ore. . 54.3 
Brownsville, Tex. . 72.5 New York . 53.9 
Miami . Ae) F Paris . . 52.7 
Cairo, Egypt . 70.0 Chicago . $1.2 
London - Sak 
Warm Boston . . 50.5 
Phoenix .... .679 Cool 
eae.” * ae Madison, Wis. . . 49.4 
a wdemeceen pick Vancouver, B.C. . 48.6 
San Antonio . . .@7 Winnipeg, Man.. . 48.4 
Tucson . mE 65.1 wnt 48.2 
Las Vegas, Nev. 64.1 Baker, Ore. . 48.1 
( apeirem, So. Af. . 63.1 Fargo, N.D. 48.0 
EI Paso Copenhagen . 47.8 
Atlanta. Toronto . 46.9 
Los Angeles Montreal . . 45.0 
Memphis . Duluth . 44.4 
San Diego Portland, Me... . 43.8 
<n Butte, Mont. . 40.4 
Albuquerque Cold 
Tokyo . Fairbanks, Alaska . 27.9 
St. Louis . 


Mt.Washington,N.H.25.3 
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called, ‘Monsieur, Monsieur.” He 
stopped and turned. A respectable- 
looking man approached and in- 
formed him that somebody had spit 
on the back of his coat. ‘Thank you, 
thank you,’ said the diamond broker. 
And being a thorough man, he put 


his bag on the ground and took off 


his coat. He saw that the man had 
told the truth, and decided to go into 
the bank lavatory where water was 
available. The stranger smiled and 
departed 

“The diamond broker picked up 
his valise and entered the bank. At 
last he went to the safe-deposit 
vaults, and there, naturally, he 
found he had the wrong bag.” 

We were near the Place Blanche, 
in the Montmartre district, and at 
long last the proprietor of a small 
bar knew where René was. “You'll 
find him at the Angel,” he said, “‘or 
at My Little Chicken.” 


On the way to the Angel, Georges 
took me into a small bar at the foot 
of Montmartre. “This establish- 
ment,” he said, “has changed hands 
three times in the last year. Three 
successive owners have been killed. 
The place is in disputed territory; 
both the Arabs and the Corsicans 
two rival gangs—fight to ‘protect’ it. 
The Corsicans demand protection 
money; the owner refuses because 
he already pays the Arabs. His place 
is smashed—and he is killed by one 
side or the other.” 

“Do the police know who does 
this killing?” 

“Yes, of course,” said Georges. 
“IT want you to meet that man across 
the room. He is a police inspector 
who killed a man outside this place 
three months ago.” 

“This war among criminals,” said 
the inspector after an introduction, 
“is called ‘Le Gangsterisme. It’s like 
the American films. And our prob- 
lems, too, are sometimes like those 
of American police. Often we know 
who is behind a certain crime but he 
is too big to take hastily. We pull in 
the little fellows and sometimes they 
talk. Then we pull in the big ones 
but, usually, they are too clever 
they have alibis. Once in a while we 
can change their minds about those 
alibis, but more often than not our 
hands are tied. 

“Not long ago the owner of this 
bal was assassinated, and a new one 
had taken over. | came in with the 
brother of the victim. He pointed at 
a man at the bar and said, “There he 
is.. The murderer had two body- 
guards with him. I told him to come 
along and we went out into the dark 
street. In my hurry to get him up to 
the boulevard where there is more 
light | made a mistake—lI did not 
search him for weapons.” The in- 


spector led us to the street. “As we 
walked along there,” he went on, “I 
noticed that we were followed by his 
two bodyguards, one on each side of 
the street, about fifty feet behind us. 
Suddenly the prisoner dropped to 
the ground, leaving me a target sil- 
houetted against light. There was no 
time to do much choosing—I drew 
my gun and shot the prisoner 
through the head; it was the only 
thing to do. The others turned and 
ran down the street. The dead man 
was a Corsican.” 

Above Montmartre, snow-white in 
the color of night and overlooking 
the squalid scene, stood the church 
called Sacre-Coeur 

“This is a lively neighborhood,” 
said the inspector, pointing to an 
upper floor of a house. “Up there last 
week, a man dismembered his mis- 
tress. He had the trunk all ready, 
addressed to Lyon. Paris trunk mur- 
derers have a preference for sending 
their victims to Lyon. Why, nobody 
knows. Perhaps Lyon is easy to 
write; maybe it’s a pleasure to make 
a nice *L’ on a tag—I don’t know. 
Good evening, messieurs. . . .” 

At the Angel we found René, a 
fine, big man over fifty, with an 
honest face. He looked a little in- 
jured as if someone had insulted him, 
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making him feel sad rather than 
angry. 

He wore a dark coat with sleeves 
that were too short, a blue shirt 
and a bowler which sat close to 
one ear and high above the other. 
His eyes were blue, and he ordered 
his drink with a melodious voice. It 
had a poetic ring as he said, “Une 
fine a l'eau, sans glace.” 

“Ah, yes, I have been in the milieu 
all my life,” he said when I met him. 
He waved his hand over the people 
in the room. “It is no longer what it 
was, it isn’t Paris any more. It has 
become foreign—like everything 
else—and the Americans are the 
ones to blame. 

“The crooks of today—bah—imi- 
tations of businessmen. They go for 
week ends in the country and get 
sunburned, they send flowers to 
women, they ride in cars and wear 
clean shirts and polished boots. They 
even go to the movies. In the old days 
it was different. The boss of the 
neighborhood, the chief of the gang, 
was known as the caid (many words 
in the language of the underworld 
are taken from the Arabic). He 
didn’t rob banks, or hold up trains 
or stores—he never wanted vast 
sums of money. The idea of shooting 

Continued on Page 80 


BY HOWARD GREIG 


Director, Holiday Information Service 


LINER TO EUROPE 


Q. “I am going to Europe by steamer, my first trip, and I'm confused about 
meal “sittings,” stewards, deck chairs, etc. Will you give me a few general 


> 


hints 


Miss H. T., St. Louis. 


@ Assoon as you board ship and have stowed your gear see the 
Chief Dining Room Steward to arrange your table sitting. On 
large liners there are generally two sittings each meal. First sit- 


ting is early, but as sea air can make you hungry, many prefer 
it. Disadvantage of first sitting is that you can’t dawdle over a 
meal; stewards will want to clear for the second group. Tables 
generally seat from two to six or eight persons. Small tables are 
invariably grabbed by honeymooners and want-to-be-aloners. 
If you are traveling alone, you'll find it more congenial at a 


larger table. 


Your Dining Room Steward and Cabin Steward will offer 
you the most service. And for women traveling alone, the 
stewardess assigned to your cabin can be very helpful in supply- 


ing any extra feminine attention. 


If your cabin does not have a private bath, get in touch with 
the Bath Steward. Give him an idea of your preferred bathing 
times. Baths are generally in such demand that it is best to work 


out a schedule with him. 


Take your time about reserving a deck chair (there is usually 
a charge for these). If you're the active type, you may never use 


it. If you do want one, wait to choose your spot after everyone 
else is settled. It can be bad, stuck between two incompatible 


fellow passengers. 


Finally, so far as passengers are concerned, the Purser is the 
business end of the ship—the man who knows everything. If 
you have any questions or doubts ask him. 
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Glad to Have You Aboard 


There are no strangers on the LURLINE. Captain Johnson makes 


you feel right at home with his cordial “Aloha’’... his “Welcome Aboard!” 


And all around you is the spirit of Hawaii. It invites you to all kinds of 
fun and relaxation ... seagoing sports, parties, movies, dancing. It 
adds zest to your enjoyment of matchless food and of well-serviced, 
luxurious living. Only Matson know-how, product of nearly three- 

quarters of a century on the Pacific, could weave the gaiety and 

color of Hawaii so intimately into your voyage on the LURLINE. 

What a vacation... all included in your round-trip fare! 

See your Travel Agent or any Matson Lines office: New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Seattle, Portland, Los Angeles, San 
Diego, Honolulu. And book round trip on the LURLINE! 


THE LURLINE SAILS FROM SAN FRANCISCO AND LOS ANGELES ALTERNATELY 


|, the LURLINE 
ight rvice, the 


to and from Hawaii 
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a bank teller would have been revolt- 
ing to him—-he was a man.” René took 
a slow, thoughtful sip. 

His life was simple,” René went on. 
“He had a woman, and he engaged in 
small operations, enough to make him- 
self comfortable. If he killed, it was 
somebody who tried to steal his woman, 
doubte-crossed And, 
usually, he was content to mark him 


HF right cheek. Do you 


know how that’s done? Very simple 


or who him 


with a cross 
not with a knife—with a piece of sugar.” 
“Show him,” said Georges 

René took a lump of sugar from the 
“Observe,” he said. “You break 
He 


snapped the brittle lump and made a 


bow! 


it diagonally, the long way, so 


lightning motion with his hand. “It 
mark than a knife. It 


leaves a larger welt 


makes a better 


“No, it's not the same any more. You 
can have it.”’ René sighed deeply and 
we left 
the Arab 
Roche- 


chouart, there was a commotion. The 


As we went on toward 


quarter, on the Boulevard 
salad basket was backed up against the 


sidewalk. Police were running after 
some people at whom they were swing- 
ing their capes. At first this seemed an 
amusing and typically French thing. 
It's like Keystone Comedy, I thought 


the cop runs after his quarry and hits 


him with his blue cape. Yet the quarry 
screams when hit, for the cape, on ex- 
amination, is not funny. In its hem 
leaden weights are sewn, making the 
innocent looking blue garment a po- 
tent assault weapon. 

While some of the police were swing- 
ing their capes on the outer edge of the 
crowd, others were pulling 
various Clients out of a large 
café. It was quick work. 
Georges said, “Notice that 
proprietor 1s 


the absent: 


only Madame is standing 
by.’ The proprietress was 
sitting at her cashier's desk 
and the head of the detach- 
ment of police was speaking 
to her. 
Georges explained that in most bars 
the the moment 
trouble starts. Many of these places are 


owner disappears 


owned by men who have police records, 
so the property is in the name of the 
wife. The owner doesn’t want to get 
“mixed up in anything.” 

When it was over, we went in for a 
drink. “Ah, alors,” said Madame, “this 
is the second time in a month that we 
have the cows here. The last time it was 
on account of opium.” 

Flics is the ordinary slang term for 
the police. Vache, which means cow, is 
a stronger term, used when the flics be- 
gin to annoy one. Mort aux Vaches 
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Death to Cows—is frequently found 
tattooed on the arms of durs (hard 
ones), as those who have served prison 
terms at hard labor are called. 

The waiters righted the wicker chairs 
and upturned sidewalk tables. The pro- 
prietor of the place reappeared, and I 
noticed that he was tattooed on his 

right sword 
around which a serpent was 
wound, 


arm with a 


Georges asked the pro- 
prietor about the opium in- 
cident. 

A dealer in narcotics, so 
the story went, had 
ceeded in making an addict 
of a millionaire, for whom 


suc- 


he had also procured women. 
After a year, the Corsican announced 
that the only way the millionaire could 
be sure of getting the stuff would be for 
them to go in business together. 

The narcotics dealer then made him 
the following proposition: 

For the sum of $25,000, he said, he 
could lay his hands on sufficient opium 
in Naples to make a good-sized fortune 
in one move. This amount of opium, 
refined into heroin, will bring $250,000 
in Paris. (In America it would retail at 
two million dollars.) 

The rich man decided to try it out 
and gave the Corsican $5000. It was 
arranged that they would meet in four 


days when the first shipment would be 
delivered. Four days later the Corsican 
telephoned and set the hour and place 
of the meeting. Then he called the po- 
lice, saying he wished to inform on a 
narcotics peddler. He gave a detailed 
description of the peddler (himself) and 
said that the peddler had a date to de- 
liver a package of narcotics to a cus- 
tomer at a certain bar at six o'clock 
that night. The police dispatched plain- 
clothes men. The Corsican waited until 
his client arrived and, as he walked to- 
ward him, the police arrested him. 
Naturally, he had come empty-handed. 
The client fled. At the police station the 
Corsican was freed, since there was no 
evidence on which to hold him. Not 
only did he gain $5000, he also retained 
the business of the millionaire. 

The tables of Paris sidewalk res- 
taurants become interesting once you 
get to know what passes. “Did you see 
the tattooing on the proprietor’s arm?” 
asked Georges, “the snake, around the 
sword? On the sword was written 
‘Vengeance.’ The mouth of the reptile 
was open, which means that vengeance 
has been had. When the snake is pic- 
tured in repose, it means that ven- 
geance is yet to be taken.” 


The most usual tattoos among the 
hard ones are found on the triangular 
Continued on Page 83 
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... Europe's largest airline* 


proudly introduces the 
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a new vibrationless experience in air travel 


In. Europe this summer 
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BEA 


you can enjoy vibrationless flights from London to 


Rome) Nice» Athens, Geneva, Zurich, Stockholm, Copenhagen, Istanbul and Cyprus. You'll scarcely 


feel any motion 


and you'll arrive feeling relaxed and rested. So be sure you get the best in 


Euvrope...fly the vibrationless way via BEA. See your travel agent now for reservations on the 


unique and exciting new VISCOUNT... available at regular toyrist fares 


BEA’s many other flights take you to every major city in Europe 


Don't forget, too, 


that 


'* More people fly-BEA outside the UjS.4. than anyother airline ih the world 
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WITH OUR COMPLIMENTS... 


Pls 
fa Gift fm 


AN EXQUISITE 


O demonstrate the quality and 

uniqueness of the Around-the- 
World Shoppers Club selections sent to 
members every month from abroad, we 
want to send you this beautiful purse- 
size perfume flacon, with our compli- 
ments if you join the club now. 


A duplicate of this charming gift was 
actually purchased in a large New York 
department store for $3.95. It is typical 
of the values and quality of the gifts 
our members receive every month for 
only $2.00, postage paid, duty free. 


Imagine yourself shopping in the 
tiny villages and the big cities of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, South America, the Near 

s East and the Far East. Imag- 

ine yourself examining the 
hundreds of unusual articles 
peculiar to each foreign land, 
many of them hand made, 
= : 
: 1 then selecting the very choic- 
est in interest, usefulness, beauty and 
value, and having them sent to you for 
only $2.00 each! 


Yes, you can now enjoy the thrill of re- 
ceiving a surprise package every month 
from France, Italy, Spain, Holland, Swed- 
en, England, India, Japan or some other 
distant shore—for only $2.00, delivered to 
your door. You pay no postage, no duty. 
The value is guaranteed to be more than 
satisfactory to you in every instance. 


How, you ask, can this be done? The 
secret is in the new, unique service offered 
by the Around-the-World Shoppers Club 
—plus the magic of the American dollar. 
Foreign nations are in urgent need of 





American dollars to support 
native industries. They are glad 
to offer tremendous merchan- 


you get more for your money— 
and at the same time you are 
doing your bit to improve 
itions by lending a helping hand 
to our neighbors around the world. 


CONVERSATION PIECES FROM ABROAD 


Our representatives abroad are constant- 
ly searching for the best items and the big- 
gest bargains available. They not only 
attend the great international fairs and 
exhibitions, but they travel the highways 
and byways of foreign lands to discover the 
unique, the unusual, the beautiful articles 
which are destined to become conversation 
pieces when worn, displayed or used in 
America. 


A THRILLING SURPRISE EACH MONTH 


With each package will come the fas- 
cinating story of the origin and significance 
of the article you receive—adding glamour 
to each shipment. 


Think of the fun of receiving such ex- 
otic ‘surprise packages” month by month! 
It is like shopping around the world! That 
is the thrill of membership in the Around- 
the-World Shoppers Club. Each month 
you'll look forward to the arrival of your 
foreign shipment with eager anticipation. 
Each month you'll experience the crowning 
thrill of the treasure-hunter when you 
open it to see what delightful surprise it 
has brought. 


YOU PAY NOTHING EXTRA FOR MEMBERSHIP 


It costs nothing to join the Around-the- 
World Shoppers Club. There are no member- 
ship fees or dues. You pay only for the regu- 





READ WHAT MEMBERS SAY ABOUT THE CLUB: 









lar monthly selections of merchandise on any 
of the following plans: 
3 MONTHS MEMBERSHIP 


(3 consecutive shipments)...............csc0sseeseesersvers $6.00 
6 MONTHS MEMBERSHIP 

(6 consecutive shipments)...............ccccccccserereees $11.00 
12 MONTHS MEMBERSHIP 

(12 consecutive shipments)...............cccssereeeenees $20.00 

(Note: the U. 8S. Post Office Dept. charges a 


service fee of i5e for delivering foreign packages, 
which is collected by your postman and cannot 
be prepaid.) 


YOU CAN CANCEL AT ANY TIME 
You may cancel your membership at 
any time (please give 30 days’ 
notice to allow for transmittr!: 
to our foreign office) and the 
unused portion of your payment 
will be refunded in full. Even 





better, if you are not delighted | rw 
upon receiving your first reg- § a 


ular monthly selection, you may keep it 
free of charge along with your perfume 
flacon gift and receive a full refund of the 
total amount paid. 


EXTRA REWARD FOR JOINING NOW! 

Why not start your membership right 
now, while you can have a beautiful 
French perfume flacon asan EXTRA GIFT 
sent to you direct from Paris, and get the 
benefit of the really remarkable values 
now available? You won't want to miss 
a single shipment! 

Use the coupon below or write, enclos- 
ing remittance for the membership term 
desired. 


GIVE A MEMBERSHIP TO SOMEONE SPECIAL! 


What could make a more interesting and 
out-of-the-ordinary gift than a sambesmed in 
the Around-the-World Shoppers Club? Who 
would imagine that such lovely foreign prod- 
ucts cost only $2.00 each in American dol- 
lars? Month after month they are delivered 
to the recipient from abroad to serve as con- 
tinuing reminders of your thoughtfulness. 


SR eS Se OS SS ee eewrrTnawey 


Around-the-World Shoppers Club, Dept. 581, i 











“I experienced all the delight I origi- 
nally anticipated when the exquisite 
flacon from Paris was opened today. I 
have wrapped it up again as it was when 
I first picked it up so that my husband 
may have all the thrill I did from open- 
ing it — foreign postmarks and all! 
Thank you so much for this lovely idea. 
It has nm well worth my money just 
for the pleasure I received today."’ 

—M. L., New Cumberland, Pa. 


“I chink the idea of bringing the 
crafts of the world’s artists and artisans 
to us who do not have the opportunity 
to seek them out for ourselves, is one 


offering great advantage to all con- 
cerned, and with, perhaps, unexpected 
and indirect results that will oabe for 
the accomplishment of decidedly better 
understanding and relationship between 
ourselves and our world neighbors 
—Mrs. T. J. McA., Marblehead, Mass. 


“Il want to take this opportunity to 
thank you most heartily for the two 
gifts which have come to me thus far 
as a member of the Around-the-World 
Shoppers Club. I can assure you they 
were received with genuine delight 
showing exquisite taste in their 
selection.'' —M. Q., Philadelphia, Pa 


(Note: All original letters are on file im our Office) axed 


Around-The-World Shoppers Club, Dept. 581, 24 Treat Place, Newark 2, W. J. 
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24 Treat Place, Newark 2, N. J. 

Please enroll me as a Member and send me my perfume flacon, direct from i 
Paris, as an EXTRA GIFT. Also start regular monthly shipments of the club's 7 
selection of foreign merchandise, to be shipped direct to me from countrics of i 
origin and to continue through the following term of membership 
[ 3 Months Membership............................$ 6.00 1 enclose 
[} 6 Months Merabership $11.00 remittance for $ 
{] 12 Months Membership $20.00 


Nome 
(Please Print) 
Address 


{Do not personalize any items, 
as I may wish to use them as 
gifts. 


©) For those items which you 

will personalize, please 

use the following initials............... 
References: Franklin-Washington Trust Co., Newark 2, N. J. 
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The Brilliant New ““Two-Ten” 4-Door Sedan. 
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Expect these wonderful things from 


Chevrolet’s new high-compression power ... 


You hear a 
and coms 
Wohat a 


compression cnaine 

No matte 
new powell bi vs vou many wond 
And that ncludes oe mpo 
come as a happy surp 

You probabl expect 
it’s yours | ister get 
Lin reas d Passiby 
drive with new confi 

You, no doubt 
ease. And you 
steep yrades A 


t 


or falter far behind. 


MORE PEOPLE BUY 


CHEVROLETS 


You can be sure of finer and more responsive 
performance under every driving condition. But 
with all this, vou mM oht not expect greatet gasol ne 

ileage. Yet you vet it in this great new 1953 

‘vrolet. You can look torward to more miles, 
and more pleasure, out of every gallon ot gas! 
115-h.p. “Blue-Flame” 


gine. leamed with the new Powergl 


One reason is the ner 
ide auto 
transmission, this new valve-in-head engine 

vers more power than any other engine in the 
low-price field. And with its extra-high compression 
ratio of 7.9 to 1, it wrings more work out of a 
Inother reason the arcatly advanced 108 h.p. 
‘Thrift-Kin 


ven amou of vas \lore power, \lore miles. 


engine. | h ‘ h ehly mproved valve 


in-head engine b ngs theasame advantages ot more 


power and higher compression to gearshift models. 


THAN ANY 
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Performance is stepped way up, gasoline consump- 
tion cut way down. 

Did you ever think of it this way? No one builds 
as many cars as Chevrolet. No one has better 
facilities for engineering, for research and_ for 
production. So doesn’t it stand to reason that only 
the world’s largest producer can design and build 
a car so fine in every respect and yet hold 
prices down so that Chevrolet is the lowest-priced 
line in its field! 

Your Chevrolet dealer will be happy to demon- 
strate all the wondertul things about America’s 
most popular car. . . . Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


transmission and 115-h.p 
and Bel Air models 


nt and trim 
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patch of skin between the thumb and 
index finger of the right hand. This 
part of the hand can, with practice, 
be depressed. Into it tobacco or 
drugs can be placed to be sniffed, 
and it therefore is known as “The 
anatomic tobacco pouch” (La ta- 
batiére anatomique ). 

On this patch of skin one can find 
three tattooed dots, two toward the 
body and one forward, and these 
signify the three letters M. A. V., 
which stand for Mort aux Vaches ! 

This is the true sign of a member 
of the durs. 

The next most frequent tattoo is 
the arrangement of five points as 











Among the most frequent tattooed 
words and phrases are: 

“I suffer in silence,” 

“IT want justice,” 

“Vendetta,” 

**Remember,”’ 

**To my Chicken,” 

“To you, Cri Cri.” 

And spelled out large, the width of 
an upper arm: “Mort aux Vaches.” 

On that night of our visit to the 
Boulevards of Crime, I left Georges 
about the morning. He 
wanted to return at a respectable 
hour to his respectable flat and 
family. 

“Before I go,”’ he said, “I have to 
tell you something wonderful that 


two in 


AN APACHE was dancing wildly with his gigolette. He twisted her, 
choked her, banged her head on the floor; it looked like pure mayhem. 


found on dice. This means that the 
wearer has spent time in solitary 
confinement. “All alone between 
four walls” is the phrase. The third 
most frequent is a single dot on each 
of the three middle fingers. These 
dots are placed in a straight row on 
the backs of the fingers, halfway up 
the first joints, and indicate “My 
heart to my mother—my head to 
Deibler (the executioner of Paris) 
and the rest to the prostitutes.” 
Nineteen per cent of the prison pop- 
ulation wears the three points. 
“hard- 
heads” and placed in solitary con- 
finement wear a fleur-de-lis tattooed 
on the wrist, and for every day 
spent in solitary, a dot. So.ne have 
so many that they seem to be wear- 
ing blue bracelets. 


Marine cadets who were 


happened the other day. There was a 
black-market money-changer, not 
one of the poor little crooks who 
stand on street corners and sell dirty 
postal cards on the side, but a clever 
man who did a good business with 
customers living in the fine hotels of 
Paris. 

“The police finally caught him, but 
they promised to let him go if he 
would put them onto something big. 
After a week, he telephoned the po- 
lice and told them that a South 
American millionaire stopping at 
one of the best hotels on the Avenue 
Georges V wanted to buy seven 
million francs on the black market 
that afternoon. The police called the 
hotel, verified the fact that the mil- 
lionaire was in suite number so-and- 
so and a meeting was arranged for 
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THESE FEATURES! 


Combines the compact conve- “ 
nience of a folding camera with 
extreme ease of operation! Two- 
position focusing for near and 
far subjects, two-position setting 
for bright and hazy day! Sturdy 
all-metal body, lifetime con- 
struction. Makes 8 album-size 

24x34" pictures on 120 film. 
~“ 


COMPARE THIS PRICE! 


Eveready Carrying Case, $4.95 k 


COMPARE THESE FEATURES! 


This compact, lightweight folding camera 
makes popular 244x244" pictures in color 
or black-and-white on 120 film! Hard- 
coated £4.5 Apotar lens in 1/300-second 
shutter synchronized for flashlamp and 
strobe light. Depth-of-field dial, double- 
exposure prevention and other special 
features! 


COMPARE THIS PRICE! 


ONLY *43° 


Top-grain Cowhide Eveready Case, $6.95 





COMPARE 
THIS VALUE! 


A complete kit containing the 
Flash Clipper folding camera, 
special two-element lens. Built-in 
filter. Eveready camera case, 6 
flashbulbs, 2 rolls of Ansco 
Supreme Film—all in handsome 
carry-all case with shoulder strap! 


ONLY *26' , 





eins’ 19” yf 


















See the Complete Range of ANSCO CAMERAS 


from $6.30 to $189.25 at your Camera Dealers! 


All prices include Federal Excise Taxes where they apply. Prices subject to change without notice 


ANSCO 


Binghamton, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. 


“From Research to Reality.” 
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the shirt with an 
nmistakable stamp: U.S.A.! 
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es a whole new 

way of living 

as all outdoors! 
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a fine combed 
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3p.M. The money-changer was given 
the money and it was agreed that 
ten minutes after he went to the 
suite, the police would break in 
They did, but found nobody there 
They are still looking for their in- 
former and for the seven million 
francs 

“It does one good to hear a thing 


like that,” Georges said in parting 


1 went back to the Left Bank, 
where the unwashed youth of St.- 
Germain hangs out——the expatriate 
American boys with beards and 
sloppy-looking girls who try to look 
like Respectful Ones. There are 
many little bistros, and Le Montana, 
where the beer is good, is as melan- 
choly as the bas-fonds, but not 
really vicious 

A hanger-out in this place ts 
Count Armand de la Rochefoucault, 
who prefers the society of the un- 
kempt. The place was so crowded 
that | found him sitting on a box out 
in the street 

“The other day you mentioned 
something about the local under- 
world,” he said. “*Would you like to 
see the real bas-fonds ? If you are not 
easily scared ! will take you to see 
the last apache in Paris-—the last 
gigolette—and | guarantee that you 
will shiver at what takes place.’ 


“Where?” 

“Out near the Bastille.” 

That was the one place I had not 
yet visited 

“Well then, let’s go.”” We drove to 
a moody street a few blocks past the 
Bastille, and off this was a dead-end 
alley called Passage Thiere. We came 
to Le Petit Balcon, and got a small 
table and drinks for which payment 
was demanded as we were served 
The place was jammed. In the center 
of the floor an apache was dancing 
wildly with his gigolette. What he 
was doing to the girl was mayhem. 
He twisted her, choked her, banged 
her head on the floor. Finally a man 
sitting nearby jumped up in fury. He 
rushed, knife in hand, at the apache 
and there was a fight and blood 
flowed—a pool of it appeared on the 
floor. People screamed and ran. Out- 
side, a bus, with American Express 
written on it, waited for them 

“TL own a share in this place,” said 
Armand as the “blood” was being 
mopped up. “It’s a gold mine. The 
next show starts in half an hour. The 
apache, the girl and the assassin are 
not allowed to speak to anybody, be- 
cause none of them speaks a word of 
French. They're two ex-GI’s and a 
girl who used to be with a USO 
troupe. They all stayed behind be- 


cause they love Paris.” PHE END 
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PARIS! PARIS! 


Continued from Page 46 


long, sad books, full of the sa/loperies 
of youth, with all the people going to 
bed with everybody else?” 

You leave because you want to go 
to the theater and there is just time 
for dinner before the curtain. 

You go to the restaurant opposite 
the Odéon, where you can sit on the 
glassed-in terrace and look across the 
little square to the Greek-styled the- 
ater, now taken over by the Comédie- 
Francaise, and whose columns are il- 
luminated each night by marvelously 
theatrical blue floodlights. Just after 
the Liberation you could meet Jean 
Cocteau at that restaurant, and 
Christian Berard, bearded and carry- 
ing a tawny, long-furred cat. You 
could also get a fluffy chocolate 
mousse there, made with American 
Army chocolate whose availability 
was no doubt connected with the 
nightly presence of the smiling, well- 
fed American soldier at the bar who 
must have been a mess sergeant. 

Now it is crowded and fashionable 

nd there is a rich smell of bouilla- 
baisse in the air and you can eat your 
favorite oysters there, the enormous, 
deep-sea tasting fines de claires, 
which are scorned by the epicures 
who favor the subtler Belons and 


Marennes, and who call the claire, or 
Portugaise, the workingman’s oys- 
ter. The sommelier, who has an al- 
most incomprehensible Midi accent, 
carries a corkscrew with an obscene 
device on it, but the wines are good 
and it is pleasant to sit there look- 
ing across at the floodlit columns 
and watching the polite people arriv- 
ing for Cyrano 

You can see Antigone tonight or a 
dozen plays whose central theme is 
that of the cuckolded husband, in- 
cluding one in which the cuckolded 
husband is the magistrate who con- 
demns to death for murder the man 
who was cozily tucked away in a ho- 
tel with the magistrate’s wife on the 
afternoon on which the crime was 
committed. This last play, not un- 
naturally, drew some pained letters 
from the company of magistrates, 
who are overworked and underpaid 
and who feel sorry enough for them- 
Selves as it is 

You can even sce a play which was 
put on at a little art theater and be- 
came a great success largely because 
it was a comedy which was not 
about cuckolded husbands. 

You can see Moliére or Racine or 
Bernstein or Sartre or Anouilh, a 
kind of one-man trust who pours out 


a seemingly inexhaustible stream of 


bitter, witty, elegant, slightly con- 
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#1-9.25 Gown, $29.95 


the most practi al chest 
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o . t ‘ | (ish ° 
greeted with unparalleled enthusiasm vet designed, in your choice of natural 


For Stainless by International, with its wood or mahogany finish, 


1953 VANITY FAIR MILLS, INC « EXECUTIVE OFFICES, READING, PA MAKK SHAW 


UNFORGETTABLE! TOWERING SHIPROCK AND THE EVER-CHANGING PAGEANT OF NEW MEXICO SKIES! 


Tied. of ordinary vabitions'? Omets a 


18TH-CENTURY MISSION AT RANCHOS DE TAOS, MARIA, FAMOUS INDIAN POTTER OF SAN ILDEFONSO. 


COPPER MINES AT SANTA RITA, EAGLE NEST LAKE, ONE OF OUR MANY EXCELLENT FISHING SPOTS 


SPECTACULAR CARLSBAD CAVERNS, UPPER RIO GRANDE RIVER; COOL, FRAGRANT FORESTS FOR CAMPING. 


of Cuchantinoite 


New Mexico’s modern high 
ways lead to Carlsbad Caverns 
National Park, 8 National Mon 
uments, 18 Indian Pueblos, 84 
million acres of cool green 
National Forests. They take you 
to fiestas, rodeos, ceremonials 


Step bock into yesterday .. . get a glimpse of tomorrow 


store up memories for a lifetime . . . this year in New 


Mexico! Bring your family, enjoy an enchanted vacation! 


Ha yom nt “Pull t Adit in 





structed popular plays, which follow 
so quickly on the heels of one an- 
other that there is a jealous legend 
about him that he writes all day ev- 
ery day and whenever he reaches 
twenty thousand words, sends them 
down to the nearest theater to be 
produced immediately 

The acting is generally of a high 
quality and gives evidence of solid, 
protracted training. The productions 
vary enormously, from 
plays that are brilliantly mounted 


ranging 


and directed to a makeshift level of 
scenic improvisation far below the 





The Oklahoma 
Story 


e The people of Oklahoma 
understandably take pride 
in their state’s rambunc- 
tious beginnings, yet they'd 
rather talk about new high- 
ways and industries, or the 
bull that sold for $31,000, 
than how Uncle Clem shot 
it out with the Injuns. The 
wonderful, exciting story 
of Oklahoma is told in your 
May HOLIDAY, by Debs 
Myers. 


Don’t Miss 
Next Month’s Holiday! 











standard of the most mediocre 
Broadway offering 

In the theater, at even the gravest 
plays, you are likely to be distracted 
between acts by magic-lantern slides 
advertising silk stockings, raincoats, 
shainpoos, and studios which make 
a specialty of photographing infants. 

There is 4 movement on foot to 
attract the tourist trade by installing 
earphones into which will be poured 
a running English translation of the 
script, as it is being played. Some of 
the language of the Paris stage, 
which is remarkably free, may have 
explosive effects on unaccustomed 
American ears when it is put into 
plain Anglo-Saxon English. 

It is midnight by the time you get 
In St.-Germain, 


the ugliest bars in the world are 


out of the theater. 


jammed with the young unwashed 
of half a dozen countries and a 
lanky, 


announcing to the crowded sidewalk 


recent graduate of Yale ts 


tables that his girl is deceiving him 
inside with the second son of an In- 
dian prince. Nobody sympathizes 
with him and he laughs, showing the 
good old Yale spirit, and sits down 
and has a glass of beer. 

On the Champs-Elysees the girls 
are prowling like jaguars, twitching 





ENJOY A QUEBEC VACATION 
IT 1S DIFFERENT! 


Tour the rugged picturesque Gaspé 
Peninsula, the mighty St. Lawrence 
River, the deep swift-flowing Sague- 
nay, the beautiful Laurentian Moun- 
tains, and the Eastern Townships, 
with their countless sparkling lakes 
and rivers. Visit the famous shrines 
and churches of French-Canada and 
enjoy old-time hospitality in com- 
fortable modern inns and hotels. 


To help plan your vacation, write for free road maps 
and booklets to:-Provincial Publicity Bureau, Parlio 
ment Buildings, Quebec City, Canada; or 48 Rocke 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y 


LA PROVINCE DE 


Quebec 


Scenic Su rprises 


Whatever form of vacation you prefer, it is 
here for you in historic Pennsylvania. And, 
wherever you go, a whole state full of thrill 
ing scenery lies in wait, to make memorable 
your stay. Mountains and valleys, forests 
and plains, rivers and streams, lakes and 
ponds—all are made accessible by the state’s 
network of superb highways. Let Nature add 
her special thrill, as you enjoy a low-budget, 


high-pleasure ss in Pennsylvania. 


Your State of F of Pleasure- 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Joun S | egg Governor 
Anprew J. Sorpon:, Secretary of Commerce 
Enjoy Your Next Convention 
eetin Pennsylvania 
NNSYLVANIA DePartTMEN 


Or Commerce, Div. HM4-53 


Harriseursc, Pa 


Please send me, free, literature that makes 
vacation planning a pleasure 


Name 


to thriving hospitable cities . .. to 
fine hotels, motels, resorts and 
ranches. Come see all of New 
Mexico this summer. New Mexico 


State Tourist Bureau, Box 1601, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 


their fur neckpieces under the cold, | 4¢"*** 
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movies are letting out and everybody 
has been to see Un Américain a Paris 
and the couples are kissing frankly in 
the side streets. A ycung man, slightly 
drunk, comes up to an American 
group and bows and says, “You are 
Americans. Naturally, you are not 
communists. You do not have to 
work at the lathe. I, however, have 
to work at the lathe, so you raust 
forgive me if | would do everything 
in my power to force you to the 
lathe.” He says, “Thank you,” and 
wanders politically and incoherently 
off in the direction of Passy. 

In the night clubs, sad girls are 
singing that they hate Sunday, and 
there is a dancing horse and young 
men who sing that the Seine flows 
and flows and flows and sings and 
sings and sings and is a mistress in 
whose bed Paris sleeps. Off the Place 
Pigalle dark figures whisper out of 
the shadows, asking if you want to 
see a show, and in the big cafés, de- 
voted to the almost-nude female 
body, parade all shapes of girls, bare 
from the waist up, but conforming 
to police regulations below that. 
After their turn, the girls line up, 
demure in ball gowns, on. the stair- 
case, and you can dance with them, 
if you will, by buying a ticket. Like 
most French women, they dance so 
tightly clasped to you that you feel 
like an infant strangling in his crib 
under blankets that have been tucked 
in too well. 

In a Russian night club, where all 
the talent is over fifty years old, they 
play guitars and dance gypsy dances 
and sit around candles in a group 
and sing sorrowful winter songs and 
come to your table and drink your 
health in your own champagne, after 


which you have to drain your glass 
and break it on the table in honor of 
the czar, or in honor of yourself, or 
in honor of the price of champagne. 


Needing air, you and your girl 
walk to the river and step onto a tiny, 
crowded floating bar which is at- 
tached to a launch, and witha glass in 
your hand, and feeling, No, this is 
too romantic, chug off down the 
black river toward the cathedral. The 
city is quiet on both sides of you, the 
river wind is cool, the trees on the 
banks are fitfully illuminated by the 
headlights of occasional automobiles 
crossing the bridges. The bums are 
sleeping on the quais, waiting to be 
photographed at dawn by the people 
who keep turning out the glossy pic- 
ture books on Paris; a train passes 
somewhere nearby, blowing its whis- 
tle, which sounds like a maiden lady 
who has been pinched, surprisingly, 
by a deacon; the buildings of the 
politicians and the diplomats are 
dark ; the monuments doze; the star- 
lit centuries surround you on the 
dark water 

You turn, hesitantly, toward the 
girl at your side. ... 

You blink. It is daylight and you 
are still at the same cafe iable. Your 
girl has never arrived, oi course. At 
the table next to you a woman ts 
saying, “Il have a friend on Figaro. 
He says the war will start in Septem- 
ber. What do you think will happen 
in Paris?” 

“Paris,” says the man who Is sit- 
ting with her, “Paris will be spared.” 

“Why?” 

“Because Paris is always spared,” 
the man says, and orders a coffee. 


tHe END 





PARIS REMINDERS! 


CLIMATE: 


Average temperatures 


High Low with rain 
SPRING (Mar.— May) 59 40 41 
SUMMER (June— Aug.) 74 53 3% 
FALL (Sept.— Nov.) 59 43 41 
WINTER (Dec.—Feb.) 44 33 43 


Number of days 


CLOTHING: Wear seasonal town clothes as you would in New York, San 
Francisco or Chicago. Spring and fall are proverbially perfect in Paris: summer 
and winter are not too extreme, though Paris winters can be damp and pene- 
trating. Dark colors are best the year around. Parisian women wear tailored 
wool dresses and suits a great deal, and cocktail clothes are acceptable in most 
of the best restaurants and night clubs. Men should stick to conservative town 
suits, although slacks and a small-patterned sport jacket would be acceptable 
on tours. A shower-proof topcoat is useful. Note: Paris hotel rooms can be cold, 
so take a warm bathrobe 


HOLIDAYS: In addition to Christmas, New Year’s and Easter the principal 
public holidays are: Ascension Day, May 14; Whit Monday, May 25; Bastille 
Day (France’s Independence Day), July 14; Assumption Day, Aug. 15; All 
Saints’ Day, Nov. |. Special Paris holidays are: Pilgrimage to tomb of St. 
Genevieve, patron saint of Paris, Jan. 3; Mi-Caréme (mid-Lent), festival of 
laundresses, choosing of queen and parade, Mar. 15; Feast of St. Joan of Are, 
May 6; St. Catherine’s Day, procession of midinettes (sewing girls) on the 
boulevards, Nov. 25. 


NOTE 
closed on Mondays, the great dressmakers, boutiques and specialty shops on 
Saturdays, and some shops will be shuttered all August. 


Most major museums are closed Tuesdays. Big department stores are 
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International Whisky 
WORLD'S CHOICEST BLEND 
Preferred in the U.S. 


and 62 foreign countries. 





Every drop of its w hisky 
is 8 years old or older, 
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neutral spirits made. 


| 86.8 Proof. 35% Straight Whisky, 


65% Grain Neutral Spirits 
©1953, SCHEN 


INC., NEW YORK, N.Y 
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See Britain first. 
- BY RAIL 
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NEW 9-Day 
“Guest Ticket" 

for UNLIMITED Rail Travel 

Only $24.00 Third Ciass 
$36.00 First Closs 

Not obtainable in Britain— 

Purchase before you leave 


Tl “ry, ull 


SHAKEGPEARE'S BIRTHPLACE 


e Frequent services, fast trains make 
New Low Cost Features 


A one-day visit to the Shakespeore 
tountry—everything included — 
only $5.64 from London 


it easy to visit any place in Britain 


in complete comfort. Your Travel 


@ 14¢ reserves a train seat 


@ Dining cor meals for about $1.00 


Agent can supply all tickets and 
reservations, including those for 
Continental and Irish cross-channel 


services, before you leave. 


For literature and complete information 
please write Department 24 at any 


British Railways Office. 


BRITISH 


NEW YORK 20, WH. Y., 9 Rockefeller Pi. : ‘ee 
CHICAGO 3, ILL., 39 So. La Selle St. UJ 
LOS ANGELES 14, CAL., 510 W. Sixth Sr. 

TORONTO 2, ONT., 69 Yonge Street 








"We tell im Cave 
with Mae... 


“To anyone who has never been there 


Mr. Allan H. Meinecke, St. Pav, 


Minnesota Architect and family 


it might seem like 
But for us it is a joyful lark all 
we're looking ahead to another exciting 
vacation in a place we loved right from the first visit. We return 
home filled with memories of beautiful woods and shores, 
good Maine food like steamed clams and blueberry pie, and happy times 


} 
with friendly people having the kind of fun that makes every = 
_ 


a long haul from Minnes 
the way because 


ta to Maing 


pevinute a delight 


‘Between anticipation and remembrance, our Maine 


vacation gives our family pleasure all the year through. 
No wonder we go back again and again.’ 








You je yu eal. | 
START PLANNING YOUR 


Maine Vacation Service, 1132 Gateway Circie, Portiand, Me. 
Piease send FREE Vacation Pianning Kit 
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Street 

City 
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Maine Development Commission 
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PARTY OF ONE 
Continued from Page 9 


some Comédie Frangaise recordings 
of Moliére’s |’ Avare and Le Misan- 
thrope and Marivaux’s Le Jeu de 
l’ Amour et du Hasard, the latter also 
recently performed in New York by 
the Barrault-Renaud French Reper- 
tory Company. My college French 
(a poor thing but quite peculiarly 
mine own) plus the printed text 
thoughtfully enclosed with each rec- 


ord enabled me to get some idea of 


the miraculous combination of speed 
and distinctness on which the comic 
art of the French players is based. 
English and American actors seem 
incapable of it, and one begins to 
understand Charles 
the French 


why Boyer, 


schooled in tradition, 





On Reading 
in Bed 
@ Next month Clifton Fad- 
iman considers the penal- 
ties and pleasures of read- 
ing in bed, 


case of reading insomniacs 


takes up the 


and makes suggestions for 


the bedside bookshelf. 











was able to deliver so effectively 
the lengthy Shavian tirade in Don 
Juan in Hell 

If you have any French, by the 
way, you cannot brush it up more 
pleasantly than by listening, text in 
main,to these magnificent Period Mu- 
sic recordings. They include also the 
Phédre and Andromaque of Racine, 
the Horace and Cid of Corneille, and 
an exquisite rendering, pure music in 
of the Fables (or Fables, as 
we say) of La Fontaine. 

Another fascinating branch of the 
library of the listenable is equivalent 
A tra- 
ditional fancy of the science-fiction 


words, 


to akind of vocal archaeology. 


writers hinges on the notion of the 


“immortality” of sound waves. The 


sound waves that once came out of 


the throats of Napoleon, Socrates, 
Moses, Shakespeare, etc., are pre- 
sumed still wandering around some- 
where. All we need do is invent the 
reconstitute 


and we 


right kind of machine, 
can 
listen to the Sermon on the Mount. 
In actual fact this is balderdash, for 


the waves properly, 


sound waves do not behave so con- 
veniently. But from Edison's time on, 
the idea became perfectly practica- 
ble, as the popular Ed Murrow / Can 
Hear it Now series so graphically, or 
audibly, proved. 

More and more recording compa- 
nies are now digging up the recent 
and not so recent—past. The results 
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| WRIGHT MEMORIAL NEAR KITTY HAWK, 


| Room 79 


YOU, 100, 
WILL FIND 
NEW HORIZONS 


M VORTH CAROLINA 


. . . where the vacation time 
of your life awaits you. Along 
the same historic coast which 
saw the First Colony and the 
First Flight you will find miles 
of fun in surf and sand. North 
Carolina’s fabulous Outer 
Banks and two national parks 
are now easily accessible by 
paved roads. 


For a new — and different — 
vacation, bring the family — 
and your camera — to North 
Carolina. 


Send for free Variety Vacationland 
with 100 pages and 200 pictures in 
convenient pocket size. Address: 


STATE TRAVEL BUREAU 





N. C. 


Raleigh, N. C. 


are really astounding. If you wish to 
listen to Rudolph Valentino singing 
Pale Hands I Loved Beside the Shali- 
mar (recorded, no fooling, in the of- 
fices of a company that makes pool 
tables) it’s available. The quality of 
the recording, though terrible, is not 
bad enough to disguise the fact that 
Rudolph couldn't sing. 

Care to hear Lillian Russell, 
Cissie Loftus, Gandhi, Lenin, Edi- 
son, Florence Nightingale, Barnum, 
Bryan, Emperor Franz _ Joseph, 
Peary, Carnegie, Teddy Roosevelt, 
Ingersoll? They're all to be had, and 
dozens more, on little disks called 
Journeys Into the Past, by Rare Rec- 
ords, Inc. 

Some are remarkable: Bernard 
Shaw telling you how to operate 
your phonograph so as to hear him 
at his best, and manipulating a voice 
of the most incredible richness, with 
just an amusing touch of Richard 
Haydn; Gertrude Stein talking beau- 
tifully what seems to me _ perfect 
the 90-year-old John 
Titus reciting his undying 


nonsense ; 
Henry 
Face on the Barroom Floor; Vachel 
Lindsay kicking the very stuffing out 
of The Congo, James Joyce’s lovely 
brogue in a cello-like reading from 
Finnegans Wake; Leo Tolstoi, bid- 
ding ancient 
cracked voice emerging through the 


men be good, his 
record scratch like the message of 
Jesus just barely making itself heard 
above the noise of this wicked world; 
and, most remarkable of all, Sarah 
Bernhardt voicing during the First 
World War a Prayer for Our Enemies 
in a French whose words are almost 
incomprehensible but whose tones 
are so overwhelmingly emotional 
that when she has finished your heart 
is beating like a trip hammer. 

Such are a few of the pleasures 
provided by the audibie bookshelf. 
These pleasures have been made 
possible only during the last fifteen 
years or so. As recording and playing 
techniques develop, they are bound 
to multiply in variety and subtlety— 
and the audience should multiply 
with them. Happy listening! 


CHECK LIST 


(All recordings, unless otherwise noted, 
are 33'% r.p.m. long-playing. ) 


Contemporary Literature: 


Twentieth Century Poetry in English: 
Contemporary Recordings of the Poets 
Reading Their Own Poems. 10 albums, 
78 r.p.m. Write Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D. C. $8.50 per album, 
$1.50 per record. 


Pleasure Dome: An Audible An- 
thology of Modern Poetry Read by its 
Creators, edited by Lloyd Franken- 


berg. Columbia ML 4259, $5.45, 


The Caedmon Series of Literary Re- 
cordings. Readings from their works by 
Dylan Thomas, Thomas Mann (in Ger- 


man), Tennessee Williams, Katherine 
Anne Porter, Archibald MacLeish 
Each record $4.95, 


T. S. Eliot Reading His Own Poetry 
Harvard Vocarium, Spoken Literature, 
Cambridge, Mass., $6.50. 

Carl Sandburg in a recital from The 
People, Yes. Decca DL 5135, $2.85. 


Facade. Poems by Edith Sitwell; Mu- 
sic by William Walton. Columbia MI 
2047, $4. 


The Bible: 

Readings from the Bible by Ronald 
Colman. RCA Victor, LM 124, $4.45. 

The Song of Songs, read by Orson 
Welles. Decca L 3544-5, 78 r.p.m., $2. 
Shakespeare : 

John Carradine in selected readings 
from Shakespeare, Baudelaire and 
Rupert Brooke. Audio Archives, PD 
100, $4.85. 

The Tempest, with Raymond Massey 


Polymusic Records, 5001—2, 
$11.90. 


4 sides, 


Romeo and Juliet (complete), with 
Eva LeGallienne, Dennis King and 
Richard Waring. Atlantic 1204—5, 4 
sides, $12.95. 


Hamlet (adapted), with John Giel- 
gud, Dorothy McGuire, Pamela Brown. 
RCA Victor LM 6007, 4 sides, $10.90 


Soliloquies from Hamlet, read by 
John Gielgud. Decca, DAU 90024—5, 
4 sides, 78 r.p.m., $5.85. 


Excerpts from Hamlet, by Laurence 
Olivier. RCA Victor LCT 5, $4.67. 


Drama: 


Hedda Gabler, by Henrik Ibsen, with 
Eva LeGallienne. (Complete.) Theatre 
Masterworks, GRC 861, 6 sides, $17.85. 


Cyrano de Bergerac, by Edmond 
Rostand, with José Ferrer (excerpts), 


Capitol, S 283, $5.71. 


Don Juan in Hell, by Bernard Shaw, 
featuring The First Drama Quartette 
Columbia, SL 166, 4 sides, $12.10, 


The Only Jealousy of Emer, by Wil- 
liam Butler Yeats. Esoteric, ES 506, 
$5.95. 


Cornelia Otis Skinner in her solo pro- 
duction Paris °90. Columbia ML 4619, 
$5.45. 


Sorry, Wrong Number, by Lucitle 
Fletcher, featuring Agnes Moorehead 


Decca DL 6022, $3.35. 
In French: 


The Comédie Francaise in abridg- 
ments of Marivaux’s Le Jeu del’ Amow 
et du Hasard, Corneille’s Horace and 
Le Cid, and 
Phédre, Moliére’s Le Misanthrope and 
L’Avare; and in selections from the 
Fables of La Fontaine. Period Music: 
each record $5.95. 


Racine’s Andromaque 


Misceilaneous : 


“1 Can Hear it Now... .”’, narrated by 
Edward R. Murrow. Volume I (1933 
35) ML 4095: Volume tI (1945—49) 
ML 4261; Volume II (1919-32) ML 
4340. Columbia, each record $5.45. 
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with €/3.5 lens, $49.70*% .. 

















@ Capture that true holiday spirit with 
a Ciro 35. Candids, landscapes, action 
you'll never miss. Best of all, color pic- 
tures are a cinch—and they'll never run 
you into big money. For little more than 
the cost of black-and-white snapshots, the 
versatile Ciro 35 makes gorgeous color 
slides. As for the camera itself, you'll be 
amazed that so many refinements could 
be packed into this pocket-size prodigy. 
Range-finder focusing; built-in flash syn- 
chronization; positive transport that won't 
tear film; coated color-corrected lens. . . 
these are but few of the features usually 
found in cameras twice the price. See the 
amazing Graflex Ciro 35 today. See it be- 
fore you pay more! 
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...only range-finder “35° 


UNDER $50!" 


with £/2.8 lens, $89.50 

















| YOUR KIT FOR 
@) LOW-COST COLOR! 


Ciro 35 with Flash and 
ever-ready leather case. 
Complete package — 
With €/3.5 lens .. . only 
$62.05. 





Prices subject to change 


Ppt ites ees 


| Graflex inc., Dept. 16A | 
" Rochester 8, New York 

Please send me FREE literature on the ! 
1 CIRO 35 | 
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SPONSORED BY THE WATIONAL WOOL TEXTILE EXPORT CORPORATION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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f lbs. 


British Woollens fly home 
for the Coronation, and here's how 


you can pack a 66 lb. wardrobe 


| 
easily. Take two Kalistron cases 


ot Bly, ind 10 Ibs. In them go 
Viyella Hanne! pajamas and 
wool Socks, fine 
British Woollen tiss and 


flannel shirts, lon, 


dressing gown 


cashmere sweater, separate vest, slacks, 
sports jacket, and four suits—tweed, 
flannel and worsted—plus dinner 
clothes. Weight: 39 lbs. 2 oz. 
Underwear, accessories, gloves, hat, 
bathing trunks take up another 10 Ibs. 
You still have 9 lbs. 2 oz. left for 
extra shirts, two pairs of shoes, etc. 
You can carry: briefcase, topcoat, 
umbrella, camera and binoculars, 
reading matter. All clothes on this page 
from Tripler in New York, 

Lewis & Thomas Saltz in Washington 


Lash 


OOO oe mee oe eee 


rr 


Going Tourist Flight 


International? Then one two-suiter 


on 
=, 


- 
. 


case weighing 10 lbs. will do, if it’s 

packed with some of the same British 
Woollens. Viyella fannel dressing gown 
and pajamas, paper-thin wool taffeta 
and flannel shirts, wool socks, a long 


sleeved cashmere sweater, and an English 


Post Boy vest for sports 
Then two suits—one flannel, 
one tweed— also dinner 
clothes. Wardrobe weight of 16 lbs 
8 oz plus bag weight of 10 lbs 
means you have about 10 lbs 
left over for accessories and 
extras. The things you carry are 
same as First Class. Both 66 and 
i4 lb. wardrobes, outlined here, 
assure you of being able to go 
anywhere, everywhere, be well- 


dressed in British Woollens. 


oe 


ritish Woollens 
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Will Rogers Says, with additional 
commentary by Will Rogers, Jr., Co- 
lumbia ML 4604, $5.45. 


Bernard Shaw Speaks on War. Audio 
Archives LP 00-74, $4 


Meeting of the Joyce Society. Dis- 
cussion and readings, by Joyce and 
others. Folkways Records, FP 93-94, 4 
sides, $11.90 


The Old Curiosity Shop. John Barry- 
more, Helen Kane, Fanny Brice, others. 
RCA Victor LCT 1112, $5.45 


Voices From the Past. A \arge collec- 
tion of “immortal voices and history- 
making events.’ Write Rare Records, 
Inc., 303 Fourth Avenue, N.Y. 79¢c each. 


READING PVE LIKED 


Prince of Players, Edwin Booth, by 
Fleanor Ruggles. Sound, sympatheti- 
cally written life of the greatest of Amer 
ican tragedians, the accent falling on 
Booth’s unhappy temperament, his 
varied misfortunes (John Wilkes Booth 
was the worst) and the lively, bustling 
theater of the period. Illustrated. (W. 
W. Norton, N.Y., $4.50.) 


Gentleman of China, by Robert Stan- 
dish. Longish novel of melodramatic in- 
trigue in Shanghai (30 years ago). A 
suave super-Fu. Manchu heading a 
benevolent racket that threatens to do 
away with crime is pitted against the 
English chief executive of the Shanghai 
General Insurance Co. The contrast be- 
tween Western and Oriental viewpoints 
pivots a tale full of sly humor, charm 
and some neat—and some hokey 

twists of plot. (Macmillan, N.Y., $3.50.) 


4 View From the Air, by Hugh Fos- 
burgh. Authentic, exciting novel, a bit 
self-consciously male, about what it felt 
like to fly a bomber in the Pacific area 
during the hottest days of the war. 


(Scribner's Sons, N.Y., $3.50.) 


The Sign of Jonas, by Thomas Merton. 
“A collection of personal notes and 
meditations” set down by the author of 
The Seven Storey Mountain during the 
years 1947-1952 at the Cistercian mon- 
astery of Gethsemani in Kentucky. The 
author's attempt to live the.contempla- 
tive life that our world and time have 
virtually abandoned is movingly de- 
scribed. A real addition to the literature 
meditation. 

N.Y., $3.50.) 


of religious 
Brace & Co., 


(Harcourt, 


The Legendary Mizners, by Alva John- 
ston. Insidiously readable anecdotal bi- 
ography of the fabulous brothers, Addi- 
son and Wilson. Addison was the snob 
architect who dominated the Florida 
building boom of the °20’s, while Wil- 
son fluttered the dovecots of high so- 
ciety and the underworld. Though re- 
pulsive human beings, the brothers 
have a Luciferian fascination with 
which the late Mr. Johnston makes 
great comic play. (Farrar, Straus and 
Young, N.Y., $3.75.) 


The Green Man, by Storm Jameson. 
Overlong and overtalky but thought- 
ful and impressive novel of upper-class 
England from 1930 to 1947, exposing 
some of the factors lying back of her 
present troubles. (Harper and Brothers, 
N.Y., $3.95.) THE END 
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visit 


Louisiana 


THE DEEP SOUTH VACATION LAND 
OF SUNSHINE AND HOSPITALITY 


Come ‘way down South, to the 
Land of Dixie, for balmy days of 
sunshine. From the booming surf 
of the Gulf to the shrouded 
serenity of the bayous, Louisiana 
offers everything for a memorable 
vacation. 


Come to Louisiana, see all of 
the hills and lakes of 
the north, the grandeur of 


Louisiana 


plantations along the mighty 
Mississippi, the quaint Evangeline 
country and fabulous New Orleans. 
It’s all yours to enjoy in 
Louisiana, the year-round all 
outdoors playground of traditional 
hospitality. 


Deep sea fishing on the 
shimmering Gulf of Mexico. 


Leisurely jaunts along the historic 


banks of Ol’ Man River. 


Write for beautiful free booklet 
Tourist Bureau 

Dept. of Commerce and Industry (121) 
State Capitol, Baton Rouge 4, La. 


Name 





Address 





City. State 


please print 











PARIS! 
CITY OF FINE FOOD 
Continued from Page 58 

and several each as 
sharply individual in its appearance 
as the pedestrians you see. 

The best time for such a stroll is in 
the early morning, no later than 
eight o'clock, when the pavements 
are still fresh from their matutinal 
sprinkling, and you observe along 
every curbside those little gurgling 
streams of clear water—the brooks 
of Paris—which are diverted sewer- 
ward at crossings by bundles of bur- 
lap rags of mysterious origin. 

Let us imagine that you have left 
the Champs Elysées for one of the 
fascinating side streets that spring 
from that once lordly avenue, and 
wander off in the general direction of 
the city’s bustling heart. There is 
hardly a shop window at either side 
that does not tempt you to pause. 
But suddenly you are assailed by a 
heavenly aroma that penetrates to 


restaurants, 


the very center of your breakfastless 
being. It is the smell of freshly made 
bread, wafted from an open grating 
below the side window of a little 
houlangerie. Drawn irresistibly by 
his homely fragrance, which recalls 
aking days in a_ long-forgotten 
itchen of your youth, you take up a 
stand close by. 


Inhaling deeply, you detect sugar, 
chocolate, cinnamon, raisins and 


roasted almonds, a symphony of 


sweet enchantments woven around 
the major theme of warm bread. The 
baking takes place twice daily—in 
the early morning and again at four 
o'clock, a time when school children 
drop in on their way home for a 
buttery, crumbling croissant, or a 
puffy brioche, which they sometimes 
munch with alternate bites of sweet 
chocolate. 


The French have always con- 
sumed fantastic quantities of bread, 
partly because it is filling and cheap, 
but mostly because it is the best in 
the world. They have an inborn 
genius for the making of bread, and 
the strange thing is that French 
bread never tastes as good when 
eaten Outside France, even when it is 
produced by Frenchmen. In France 
bread is still made in old-fashioned 
brick ovens. The perfect loaf is 
crusty and chewy, its interior venti- 
lated by many air holes of irregular 
shape, the color nota pasty white but 
the honest natural tint of hard, 
whole-grain wheat. Nothing tastes 
better to an American who is weary 
of our usual commercial product. 
When he finds himself in the sort of 
neighborhood bakeshop I have just 
described, the sight and smell of a 
heap of crisp golden loaves is sure to 





















“She's a very poor conversationalist.” 





Lucker 



























































San Gorgonio Pass 


ih BIG & 


VACATION 


These pictures are just samples of the contrasts and 
variety that make a Southern California vacation such 
a thrilling change for you, such a big experience. 
Eleven of these scenes are within a half day’s drive of 
Los Angeles! 
You can see a lot even in a few days, using public trans 
portation. But three months wouldn't exhaust the sights 





Yosemite Park 


thrills and fun waiting for you! 

All four seasons are good vacation times here, Accommo- 
dations are ample. Costs are well in line, You've dre amed of 
seeing Southern California ...Why not take the big vacation p 
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ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, LTO. This advertisement sponsored a 
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by the Los Angeles County Board of Supervisors for the citizens of ¢ lend 
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Hollywood, Inglewood, Long Beac h, Los Angeles, Pasadena, Pomona, Santa 
Monica and 182 other communities Pollsade Glacier 


Its all waiting for you in 


— SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


| Americas 4-Season Vacationland 


Don’t Wait— Come This Year 


FREE—Color Sightseeing Map of Los Angeles County 
Southern California. Locates scores of sights to see 


and all 
Indi 


pe nsable. Mail this coupon today! 





Orange harvest 








Hollywood night life 


Pacific shoreline 


All-Year Club of Southern California, De pt. 4-A 
629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 14, Californie 


Please send me free Color Sightseeing Map 


Nam 












Street 


City 


State 






PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 





For vacation advice: All-Yeor Club Free 
Visitors’ Bureay, 517 West 6th St., L.A. 
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awaken in him primitive hungers. 
Flutes, 


ines 


baguettes, couronnes, tar- 
the very names are alluring, 
and there are a dozen more shapes 
the 


doughnut-shaped loaf that house- 


to consider, including large 
wives and schoolboys hang on a 
handle bar when they bike home- 
ward. If this American is wise, he 
will buy two perfect croissants, put 
them in his pocket, and walk briskly 
to the nearest café terrace. There is 
no better way to renew an old love 
affair with Paris than to sit at a 
café table, just within the shade of 
the awning, there to eat fresh crois- 
sants warm from the oven, and drink 
café au lait from the largest mug the 


premises provide. 


Almost as fascinating as a bake- 
shop is the Parisian charcuterie, a 
sort of elegant foreign cousin of our 
own delicatessen. The pig’s inte- 
grally delectable anatomy presents a 
challenge to the French imagination. 
No other butchers or cooks can per- 
form so many clever tricks with the 
odds and ends of a healthy porker. 
Examine the windows and counters 
of one of the more prosperous char- 
cuteries, and you may count as many 
as a hundred different delicacies, 
each mounted in its special serving 
dish. There are usually a dozen or 
more sorts of pdtes, rillettes or ter- 
rines, containing savory mixtures 
prepared in as many different re- 
gional kitchens. Their basic material 
may be pork, rabbit, duck or wild 
game from larks to venison. Pigs’ 
feet are cloaked in translucent jelly, 
or covered with crumbs, ready to 
pop into the oven. Sausages appear 
by the score, some long as your arm, 
others no bigger than your thumb, 
and most of them strangers to our 
understanding. Some are truffled, 
some flecked with herbs, some made 
of ground tripe or the parts of the 
pig known in Harlem as chitterlings. 
The obese black houdin, a species of 
blood pudding, is a favorite with 
Paris working-class families, who 
love to eat it fried with mashed po- 
tatoes. Another treat is the succu- 
lent jambonneau, a different speci- 
men from each of the provinces of 
France. In Paris, it is cooked in 
wine and spices, and the meat has 
a delicate sweetness that is almost 
angelic. 

In the luxury shops at the rear of 
the the 


Etoile, there are all the materials 


Madeleine or bordering 
needed for the most prodigal assort- 
ment of hors d'oeuvres. Among them, 
salads of vegetables or fowl, lobster 
and crab in mayonnaise, ready-made 
Coquilles St. Jacques, andouillettes, 
cock’s combs and calf’s head vinai- 
grette, tuna fish and sardines in olive 
oil, hams from Bayonne and Parma, 
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Bottled and packaged in France 
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Let Rose 
do the squeezing | 


Serving Daiquiris? Or Gimlets? Why 
spend time cutting and squeezing 
limes when delicious Rose’s Lime 
Juice banishes all that bother — and 
saves you money, too. It’s 
the natural whole juice of 
West Indies limes, tree- 
ripened for perfect drink- 
mixing. Available at your 
quality grocer’s. Used in 
better bars. 


Grand in your cola drinks 


Given a dash of Rose’s } 
Lime Juice, cola drinks } 
take on a “new” zesty fla- 
vor. See what a difference & 
just a few drops make. 





ROSE’S LIME JUICE 


Internationally Famous 


Bottled in England by L. Rose & Co. Ltd. 





now you can be 


instantly, secretly 


Step up in life. Step into 
“ELEVATORS” and be almost 
2 WONDERFUL INCHES 
TALLER. No one will ever 
know your secret, 
because “ELEVATORS” are 
scientifically designed to 
defy detection . . . the hrels 
are no higher! The wonderfully 
comfortable inner construction 
is what makes you taller. 
“ELEVATORS” look and feel 
the same as the finest 
quality regular shoes and 
come in the newest, 
smartest styles. So don't 

just wish you were taller /- - 
Be taller in ‘ELEVATORS’: ‘ 


Premier 
Grade...$17.95 
DeLuxe 

Grade ..$19.95 
Coupon brings 
Free Booklet > 


STONE-TARLOW CO., INC., 
Dept. H453 Brockton 68, Mass 


Send Free Booklet ane, name of 
nearest dealer. | understand no salesman 
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tiny cold pork chops and roast loins 
of pork. 

The curious, often improbable, 
cochonailles of Normandy, Tours, 
Provence, Savoie, the Ile de France 
and other regional parts are spread 
before your eyes. 

The closest thing in Paris to a 
modern American supermarket is 
a neighborhood branch of the cele- 
brated Felix Potin chain. These food 
markets are vast in size, neatly de- 
partmentalized, staffed with intelli- 
gent clerks, and stocked with just 
about everything that can be eaten 
or drunk, from caviar and cham- 
pagne to leeks and lemon verbena tea. 
But it is not the quantity of comes- 
tibles that impresses an observer as 
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Lodet on 
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much as the patient artistry that is 
lavished upon their presentation. 

In Parisian hands, bunches of 
small red radishes and young scal- 
lions become as charming as spring 
flowers in a drawing room. Fresh 
green peas are not tumbled in care- 
less heaps, but inserted one at a time 
into small boxes lined with frilly 
paper, forming a pattern as meticu- 
lous as the cells of a honeycomb. 
Mushrooms are cupped in the hol- 
low of bronzed oak leaves, anc baby 
carrots and turnips make concentric 
circles of contrasting color in a 
round wicker basket. Everything 
looks fresh, tender and as charming 
as young love, especially the lamb 
chops in their lace skirts, and the 
pullets in couples, lying breast to 
breast. 


It is always open season in Paris 
for tracking down obscure bistros, 
where “you can eat marvelously for 
a couple of bucks.’ The smaller and 
more eccentric the restaurant, the 
sweeter the discovery. Every other 
person you meet has his private list 
of addresses. Give him the narrow- 
est of openings, and he will gloat 
over his treasures, describe the color- 
ful speech and mannerisms of the 
host in one place, the fantastically 
low prices in another. This enables 


him to enjoy a momentary glow of 


superiority over the ignorant, who 
are still eating at the golden trough 
of Maxim’s, Larue, or the Tour 
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TENNESSEE 


“The Nation’s Most Interesting State”’ 
SEE IT ALL THIS YEAR 


GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS — Highest and most 
scenic mountain mass in eastern America, 


Y NATIONAL ATOMIC MUSEUM at Ook Ridge, the city 
devoted to atomic energy development. 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY een wonders 
of the world’s greatest ec develop 





GREAT LAKES OF TENNESSEE — Seventeer recreational 
lakes on the Tennessee ond Cumberland Rivers. 


THE “HERMITAGE” OF ANDREW JACKSON — Home 
of the seventh President, now the Nation's best pre- 
served historic shrine. 


Y LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN at Chattanooga. World's 
est cable incline to top; Rock City and Ruby Falls, 


POETIC COTTON COUNTRY of West Tennessee-—Mod- 
ern Memphis with a deep-South setting, 


HISTORIC NATIONAL MILITARY PARKS — Shiloh, Fort 
Donelson, Chickamauga; dramatic evidence of the War 
Between the States. 


CHEROKEE NATIONAL FOREST — Original home of 
Cherokees, retaining much Indian lore and legend. 


THE CAPTIVATING CUMBERLANDS — All the color ond 
quaintness of the Tennessee mountain folk. 


And in addition, miles and miles of scenic high- 
ways; bluegrass covered hills and famous 
valleys; mountain villages and metropolitan 
cities; blue ribbon stock farms and cotton plan- 
tations; State and National shrines; National, 
State and Roadside parks; excellent accom- 
modations and o royal welcome everywhere. 


Send for my big, free book that tells all about them. 


cele £0. 


DIVISION OF STATE INFORMATION 
709 State Office Bidg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 


A Division of the Department of Conservation 
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to thrill all the family 


NEW 
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lands, exciting children’s stories, in the amazing depth of three dimensions. 


View-Master stereo color pictures are so real you'll feel you are 


actually a part of the scene ' Fach low-cost View-Master Reel — for use 


contains seven 


in View-Master Stereoscopes and Projectors 


stereo Kodachrome scenes. Over 400 entertaining, 


educational subjects to delight all the family. 


ask to see 
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MAKERS OF THE NEW VIEW-MASTER PERSONAL STEREO CAMERA 


SAWYER'S INC 


(Incl. Fed. Ex. Tax) 
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d’Argent, while he takes his nightly 
pleasures in wonderful little joints 
that are “really French,” and where 
“you never see a tourist.” 

He will be most reluctant at first 
to let prizes 
But eventually he will relent, after 
first 


you in on his secret 
making you swear that you 
won't spread it around and spoil it 
for the few genuine gourmets, like 
himself, who enjoy unusual food in 
remember 
list 


more than 150 places, all rarities 


sincere surroundings. | 


one chap who cherishes a of 
One of them, he told me, had only 
three tables, and its proprietor was 
an eccentric genius who cared noth- 
ing about money. All he wanted to 
do was to cook up miracles in his 
he 
would work only for the right sort of 


cubbyhole of a kitchen, and 
clients 

My informant kept this little res- 
taurant a secret even from his wife, 


like 


clined to gossip 


who, most women, was In- 

If you visit one of these places, 
you may find yourself in a disrepu- 
table quarter on the city’s ragged 
hem, rubbing elbows with suspicious- 


And 
probably be jammed into a small 


looking characters you will 
room that smells like a combination 
coal cellar and wine vat. But if you 
happen to be an authentic Franco- 
phile, you wiil love the rough red 
wine poured from jugs, the thick, 
hearty soups, the big clay pot of 
hoeuf en daube with its hearty per- 
fume of garlic and herbs, the sweet 
country butter, the wonderful lunar- 
shaped Brie cheese, moist and 
creamy under its golden crust 
“Bistro” used to mean a modest 
hole-in-the-wall where people of the 
neighborhood dropped in to drink a 
glass of wine or coffee, or bought a 
packet of “jaunes” at the tobacco 
counter. Usually there was a zine bar, 
and a couple of . marble-topped 
tables in a corner, at which eating 
was largely a family affair, but 
where the regular clients sometimes 
took The 


often so honest and satisfying that 


potluck. cooking was 


word would get around to other 


parts of town. 


Nowadays, after careful research, 
| would say that a bistro is any small 
restaurant where the food ts simple 
and good, the wine drinkable, the 
atmosphere informal, and the price 
of a meal under or slightly above a 
thousand francs. Collectors and 
specialists, however, make certain 
fine distinctions between one bistro 
and another 

“A bistro,” | was told by a well- 
known press photographer who 
makes his headquarters in Paris, “‘ts 
judged by one important item on 
of beef. Some- 


the menu—its cut 
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times it 1s called an entrecote, some- 
times a faux-filet or contre-filet, or 
just simply steak. Only the boss 
knows exactly what part of the steer 
this meat came from, but you can be 
sure that it was one of the cheaper 
cuts. By its tenderness, freshness and 
flavor, you can rate the other food 
on the menu. Anyway, that’s how 
Parisians feel about it.” 

A man who writes for the Euro- 
pean edition of the Herald-Tribune 
gave me his own definition. “The 
real McCoy in a bistro,” he said, 
“is always run by a couple, usually, 
but not necessarily, man and wife 
The man cooks, the woman handles 





Where to Eat 
in Rome 


® Engaging in his favorite 
form of research, HOLIDAY 
author Silas Spitzer re- 
cently sampled Rome's best 
food. A few of his discov- 
eries: Haunch of kid deli- 
cately flavored with garlic 
and rosemary; baby green 
peas simmered in butter 
with a trace of onion and 
shreds of raw Italian ham; 
a ball-shaped confection of 
chocolate ice cream, cake 
and whipped cream. 
These delectables—and 
many more—are described 
deliciously in your May 
HOLIDAY. 


Don’t Miss 
Next Month’s Holiday! 











the service and the money. As a rule, 
they feature the dishes of their native 
province, the simpler the better. The 
best food and fun come from that 
kind of setup 

but there it is.” 


don’t ask me why, 


And the last word I had on the 
subject was offered by the shrewd 
and highly prosperous owner of the 
most spectacular luxury restaurant 
in the capital 

“A he 


told me, “is the safest profit-maker 


well-conducted _ bistro,” 
in the restaurant business today. The 
owners pay low rent, hire their poor 
relations instead of union help, and 
keep the cooking plain. Right now, 
they’re popular with a certain smart 
Parisian element that has always 
been fickle and hard to please. To- 
day the gourmet cult is for so- 
called traditional French cooking, 
the old recipes served up in family 
style. But, between you and me, the 
real reason for this swing to small 
unassuming restaurants is that a lot 
of people can’t afford to spend 
money like they used to.” 
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During the early stage of their 
Paris visit, Americans usually dine 





at the internationally famous res- 
taurants, gorging themselves on 


A Truly different 
Vacation Land 


pressed duck, woodcock flamed in 














old Armagnac, truffled foie gras en 
croute, Steak Chateaubriand with 
Sauce Bearnaise, and desserts buried 








in drifts of cream. Not even the 
wealthiest or most gluttonous can 


eat on this opulent scale for more 
than a few days. It is then that a 


man begins to look around for less 
flamboyant food better suited to his 
digestion and his supply of traveler's 


%e, 


checks. If he has the right sort of in- 
stinct, he will find scores of eating 
places which are not bistros in the 
original meaning of the word, but 
have a distinctive flavor, and offer 


%e%e%e% 


os 


the kind of provender he is seeking. 
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A few I sampled on my last stay 
are worth more than passing men- 
tion. Magdeleine, on the Quai de la 
Tournelle, is a picturesque and im- 


a 





Macr ISLANDS of vivid con- 
trasts! Thrill to calypso 
rhythms, golden beaches, Mos- 
lem mosques, Hindu temples. 
Enjoy wide choice of hotels 
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For Lighthearted Fun, equip your light- 


weight bike with Goodyear Lightwe ight 
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tires. They re especially designed to pro- 
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vide easier rolling, steering, pedaling, and 
mensely popular place with a noc- 


Ww 


safe, sure grip on the road. Made in both 
Hook Bead and Strai yht Side Bead types 
to fit all American bikes- and most im- 


and sues i “aa = , a 
or en er a turnal gaiety that is often uproarious. 


ient air or sea transportation 
. devaluated local currency. 


Trinidad & Tobago 
Tourist Board 


Port of Spain, Trinidad, B. W. |. 


The rooms are long and narrow, 


with space enough for only one line ported bikes, too. Your Goodyear dealer 


has both 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
cover the walls, a circumstance ke (O_o a ; 


; 6 0 r | plained by the fact that the patron a 
none! is a retired wrestler named Georges, THE SUN NEVER SETS ee 
() A» 


of tables. The favored spot for 
theatrical celebrities, horse gentry, 


practitioners of /e boxe, and old 
friends of the house, is in the P 
crowded little bar up front. Auto- 


graphed photographs and clippings 


Folders, information from Travel Agents or 
N. Y. Office: Dept. 10, 122 E. 42 St., N. Y. 


Also offices in Montreal, London 












who is built like a bison and exudes 
Fee BROCHURE PROVES IT A visit here now on those who proudly ride one of 
offers a world o un in the clear, sunny, beauti- > ff » » » »j ( 
ful ( alifornia outdoors. , good nature from every pore. He IS 
Sailing, &shing, sightseeing and casy living are seconded and usually dominated by ’ 
unequalled. Fascinating Old M < arby : G K B | 
ee ae aricaginasone his energetic wife and sister-in-law. 
The Blue Pacific — desert resorts — and inland : : i“ , 
mountains offer varied scenic splendor. See it This warm family relationship seems 
pictured in our free folder — then come see , 


beautiful 






to run through the entire personnel. 

From an evening spent at Mag- 
deleine with a group of friends, | 
retain a memory of red-checkered 
tablecloths . . . huge glass jars of 


A 
GREAT BICYCLES RALRIGH 


mamrion OF BUNT 





homemade sour pickles . . . cascades 


+ 


of fruity young Beaujolais gushing 


Ob nmrrom 


from magnums . . . much laughter 
and byplay between hosts and 
guests . . . and food as unpreten- 
tiously savory as I had hoped it 






; would be. | can recommend the 
Tr CALIFORNIA duck paté, the veal kidneys, flam- 
\ Wt) hées, the sheep’s trotters with sauce 
| NB ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. No 


extra charge en many ol, roll ond poulette, and the tray of country 
bus tickets 


cheeses. Not at all inexpensive, but 





RUDGE ® 
MD 


the cost will seem unimportant to 








elas wl , 
anyone who relishes an evening Most models in all 3 lines are equipped with 
| packed full of colorful memories Sturmey-Archer Variable speed gears 
| The best of the glorified bistros, the original and best 
in my opinion, is La Grille, run by Raleigh, Rudge, Humber bicycles and 
Send for FREE Folder M. Lenoble on two floors of a small, Sturmey-Archer gears ar le by Raleigh , 
seasene creaky house on the Rue Montor- deetiies beh Motion! Serer co \ 
Fill in ond mail to: SAN DIEGO-CALIFORNIA CLUB . ae , 3 . si ee ae ee , 
§ 499 W. Broadway, Son Diego 1, California, Room 244 8 <a It is snc jammed to the eee een ernbicycle plant doa owstis ov wie 61: OY0068 AE 200 
ursting point, and reservations are #) 
B ame a —_— + el : Of 
gs | noieasy to obtain. There is no head- 
. : : ; waiter, no wine list, no hat-check 
ITY ZONE STATE > . > > 7 
+ “atin aad pam a Ale Bu. girl or vendor of souvenirs. But the For complete information — demonstration — free illustrated catalogue —see your local 
y ute... wes = . 
EB EB BSS eee es eee food is extraordinary. The patron 


dealer or write to Raleigh Industries of America Inc., 669 Boylston St. Boston 16, Mass. 
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Dont miss 


> 


ww’ ; ‘ aa 


) pringline) ‘Nt 


at the 








i€ first signs of flowering 


color are beginning to she 





————" 


in the Warm Springs Valley—and_ 

once again it is Springtime at The Homestead. 

Ic is a season too good to miss—golf courses brilliant 

green, carriages bright with fresh varnish and paint, the mountain 

atmosphere sparkling clear. 

Don't miss Springtime at The Homestead . . . the delightful 

social scene, the expectancy in the air, the smart-as-a-whip service 

at America’s most distinguished country hotel. 

Write now for reservations, or for rates and illustrated folder. 
Address 


me HOMESTEAD ‘SS2 


Washington Office 
HOT SPRINGS, VIRGINIA Suite 612, Barr Bldg 


REpublic 7-1764 


| A 
Enjoy your favorite sports in The Homestead is famous for 
lovely mountain surroundings smooth southern service 
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offered us a choice of six nonvintage 
wines—-a Traminer, a pink Tavel, a 
Sancerre, a Muscadet, a St.-Emilion 
and the inevitable Beaujolais—which 
comprised most of the wines now 
popular with Parisians. Each cost 
around a dollar. On recommenda- 
tion, we drank Beaujolais from be- 
ginning to end of our meal. This 
fresh young wine goes down as 
easily as water, mates well with all 
sorts of food, and conceals a definite 
sparkle of malice under its cloak of 
innocence. At our table, we awarded 
high marks to these dishes: Museau 
de hoeuf en salade: Gras-double 
Lyonnaise, a mixture of tripe and 
onions in an unctuous bubbling-hot 
sauce; faux filet de boeuf, carved in 
thick, slanting slices from a char- 
coal-grilled chunk of pink, juicy 
meat; and the farte maison, which 
changes its plot often, but is usually 
a fresh-fruit open-face sort of pie 
with a crust that is deliciously cara- 
melized. An average meal at La 
Grille, including wine, should run 
to about 1200 francs—close to $3.50. 

At first encounter, the rather 
shabby exterior and by no means 
roomy accommodations of La Médi- 
terranée, on the Place de l'Odéon, 
leave you unprepared for the ampli- 
tude of the menu and the altitude of 
the prices. This is no simple sea-food 
house, but the fashionable bistro 
type, par excellence, combining defi- 
nite aspects of the Rue de la Paix, 
New York’s Seventh Avenue, and 
the old port of Marseilles. Modern 
paintings of high quality hang every- 
where on the two floors of this ex- 
tremely chic rendezvous, all the 
personal selection of M. Jean, the 
patron, a genial, square-jawed six- 
footer who is a connoisseur of bouil- 
labaisse, Matisse and beautiful 
women 

Jean is a shrewd showman whose 
personality has endeared him not 
only to painters and Left Bank bo- 
hemians but to the glittering head- 
liners of international society. He 
loves to tell the story of how he be- 
friended a shabby, bearded man 
with strange, sad eyes, in the days 
when the restaurant was a simple 
neighborhood fixture. 


“I could tell he was something 
extraordinary,” says Jean, “in spite 
of his torn coat and soiled shirt 
So I fed him every day at half my 
usual rates.” The man turned out to 
be “Bébé” Bérard, distinguished 
painter and scenic designer, who 
seems to have won the affection of 
all sorts of people in Paris. Largely 
because of his patronage, the fash- 
ionable world, including the Duke 
and Duchess of Windsor, flocked to 
La Méditerranée and made the res- 
taurant’s fortune. 
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IKOFLEX Il-a 


is a picture-maker you can rely on for splen- 
did results, in color or black-and-white! Its 
EXTRABRITE focusing screen aids sharp 
focusing. It shows you what you are taking 
in the full 2'4 x 2'4"' picture size. Lens and 
shutter settings are seen in a window while 
camera is held in operating position. Fast 
Zeiss Opton Tessar f 3.5 lens in fully syn- 
chronized Compur shutter with speeds to 
1500 sec. All controls at your finger-tips. 

Light-weight metal construction. Elegantly 
finished in leather and chrome trim 

See Ikoflex Il-a—at Zeiss Ikon dealers. 





Write for lkoflex Il-a leaflet 
CARL ZEISS, Inc. 


485 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 








Whether you come to 


LOS ANGELES 
for business or pleasure 


make your home at 
California’s Finest Hotel 
* The Ambassador has everything, 
located in the heart of everything, 
on Wilshire Boulevard. Spacious 
modern rooms and suites. 25 acres 
of gardens. Three acres of parking 
ows Mp 
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SEASHORE COCKTAIL 


Even if you're a teetotaler, you'll 
drink your fill of our 

Special: equal parts 

of sun,salt air, rest, 


relaxation 


CHALFONTE ~ HADDON HALL 


on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J 
Operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 63 years 
Write for illustrated folder No. 2 














You don't have to be a cowboy or a ranch girl to 
enjoy wearing NOCONAS. You don't even have 
to own a cow. Wear NOCONA BOOTS while 
square dancing, fishing, hunting, motoring, riding 
or for other recreation 


Like in shoes, clothing and other manufactured 
articles, there's a big difference in MATERIAL 
QUALITY and WORKMANSHIP in cowboy-type 
boots. NOCONAS are well worth the few dollars 
more they cost. Compare them. Wear them. En- 
joy them 
NOCONA BOOT DEALERS are found 
in all 48 states and many foreign coun- 
tries. If you are unable to locate one 
in your community, write to Enid Justin, 
President, NOCONA BOOT CO., 
P. O. Box 599H, NOCONA, TEXAS, 


When motoring in North Texas visit 


the modern Nocona Boot Factory -NOCONA, TEXAS, 
on U. S. 82. See how NOCONA BOOTS are made 








HAVE MORE FUN TRAVELING 


C3 DINSMORE AUTO COMPASSES are « 

a +3 constant source of information, interest 

i] 3 a and education. Passengers love it! Saves 
time, worry. No back-track, no wrong 

turns. Quickly inetalled. Vou'll enjoy 

every minute of driving ith America t t and finest 
auto compass. Precision made and fully jeweled with 


micromatic compensator 


See arg wren me 


Send for name o 






ALL CARS 
1805-27 Kelso Street 
Flint 1, Michigan 









Write for complete 


information. Dept. 4204 
SCHULT Corp., EixHarr, IND 
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‘ SAN FRANCISCO GUIDE 
] : . , 
« Preview your San Francisco visit 
* with this New, Free Guive. Has 16 
& pages, 111 pictures, tells you what 
. to do, see, wear; also photo-maps 
; San Francisco region — Yosemite, 
t High Sierra, Monterey Country, 
; Redwoods, etc. Mail coupon TODAY. 
| eee eee ens eeeeeseenasany 
' s 
a CALIFORNIANS INC. ‘ 
8 Dept. D6, 703 Market Street : 
: San Francisco 3, California 7 
' Please send me, free, “Guide to Exciting Days ' 
‘ and Nights in San Frencisco.” : 
: : 
g NAME — 8 
' ' 
1‘ ADDRESS Y 
' i 
i CITY & ZONE STATE ..... ' 
' ' 
s ' 
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There are dozens of sea-food items 
on the enormous carte du jour, most 
of them prepared in the style of the 
Midi. Try the Bouquets Roses, which 
are tiny pink crayfish, mostly whisk- 
ers and shell, with a crisp, salty 
flavor that ges well with your first 
glass of chilled Pouilly. Jean is proud 
of his Gratin de Langouste Newburg, 
poached turbot hollandaise, broiled | 
lobster with herbs, eel 
firm-fleshed 
Mediterranean fish) grilled with fen- 
nel, his wine of Cassis and his spe- 
cially selected Marennes oysters in 
season. 





aromatic 


stew, loup (a _ large, 


Many a restaurant popular with 
the gourmets of Paris owes its repu- | 


tation to one or two superbly cooked 
specialities. It is worth while to seek 
these places out, even if your quest 
takes you into odd quarters. The 
best steaks in town are served in the 
as La Villette, in 
handy proximity to the slaughter- 
house. In France, butchering meth- 
ods differ from ours, and there ts 


section known 





almost no refrigeration. Their choice 
cuts of beef are served pillow-thick, 
taste almost pulpily tender, and are 
usually eaten “d/eu” or almost raw. 
Many Americans insist that no for- 
eign approximation of a sirloin, por- 
terhouse or tenderloin equals or 
even approaches the flavor and tex- 
ture of a well-aged, perfectly broiled 
New York or Chicago steak. But 
this is a matter of taste and, pos- 
sibly, prejudice. Certainly, the thick- 
est, most succulent the 
as well as chops, kidneys, 
liver and other lesser morsels—are 
dispensed at The Cochon d'Or, Da- 
gorno, Au Boeuf Couronne, l'Amiral 


fillets in 
world 


and other restaurants of La Villette. 
These places are the haunts of the 
inveterate beefeater, whose idea of a 
perfect meal is a two- or three-pound 
hunk of grilled steer with a side dish 





of potatoes, and a red Burgundy 
muscular enough to hold its own. 
On market days, from Monday to 
Thursday, these steak houses swarm 
with cattlemen, merchants and meat 
cutters 
drink 


burly individuals who eat, 
and boast with Rabelaisian 
gusto. The time to visit La Villette 
is during the long and boisterous 
luncheon hours. 

Anyone who loves onion soup 
not the thin Stateside imitation, but 
the noble soupe a l’oignon gratinée 
of the French peasant—need not be 
reminded that it tastes best at Les 
Halles, in the early morning, at a 
marble-topped table or counter of 
some little bistro, which can be 
reached only after wading ankle- 
deep through abandoned cabbage | 
and spinach leaves, and other debris _| 
of the markets. Several versions of | 
this soup are known in France, but | 
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world, where great modern cities vie with exotic native 


kraals for your attention; where teeming wild game 


roams through animal sanctuaries unspoiled by man 


where the romance ot fabulous gold and diamond mines 

competes with breathtaking mountain and coastal 

scenery for a place on your itinerary Take a holiday of 

contrast this year in South Africa, friendly land 

of the year-round sun! 

y Ir 1 Agent ill gladly help you to plan y trij 

Visit bu on -or write to SATOUR tor turther intormation 
SATOUR 





spoil PM icant Tourist 


475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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Ning Gime 
~ Greland iis 


Ireland is at her loveliest right now, adorned with the 

fresh green beauty of Nature’s New Year! If you’re going 
to Europe this Spring, plan to tour the scenic gems of the 
Emerald Isle, 


and lakes. You'll find no lower travel costs than those in 


visit her cities and hamlets, mountains 


Ireland—for less than $9.00 per day, including hotel 


accommodations and meals, you can see all this friendly 
Land of Legend! hae you'll find no warmer ‘@ 


welcome anywhere! 


~ 
as o< 
a ~d Wo 


Ask your Travel Agent to plan 
your Spring tour of Ireland 
and write to Dept L for a selec- 
tion of our colorful olders. 


rish 


TOURIST INFORMATION 
BUREAU 


33 East 50th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
Telephone: Plaza 3-0159 


Issued by fOsra Fdsice The National Tourist Publicity Organization for Ireland. 


One Look—and you'll know why 


ay 





STEED OR Eee 


is the leader 


For 1953, Vagabond has 
beauty in line and color 


created new 
Included are 
delightfully different and efficient cabinet 
and wardrobe designs exquisite 
harmony of drapes, upholstery and floor 
coverings . solar ceilings and higher 
doors. They are beautiful —and new 


from end to end 


"inl 








Vagabond's new windows are really “pic- 
ture windows" —doors are higher and new 
exterior colors are exciting and beautiful 


New bathrooms, with tub and shower, 
have new lights and fixtures 


FREE: new color catalogue of the 
entire line and the Golden 
Booklet “Craftsmanship” will 
be sent give us your name 


and address today. 


VAGABOND COACH MFG. CO., Box 624, New Hudson, Mich 
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the finest of all, in my opinion, 
originates in and near the city of 
Lyons, where onions are esteemed 
as roses are elsewhere. 

According to an old Lyonnaise 
recipe, an earthen or porcelain vessel 
about ten inches high its filled with 
alternate layers of onions fried in 
butter, thick slices of toasted French 
bread of the tough-chewing variety, 
and grated Gruyere cheese. Strong 
beef or chicken bouillon is added, 
then the pot goes into the oven to 
bake slowly for about an 
When it emerges, 


hour. 
the contents are 
more solid than liquid 
the onion has entered into a rich 
brown, highly concentrated broth, 
topped by a thick golden armor of 
melted cheese and bread. It is good 
form to plunge one’s spoon through 
this odorous crust and agitate it 
powerfully in all directions, so that 
liquids and solids are blended in 
judicious degree. The “gratinée,” as 
it is called in Paris, should of course 
be eaten boiling hot, slowly, raptly, 
with an occasional swallow of some 
I found the best 
onion soup in Les Halles at the 
Pharamond and 
that ancient and grandly rococo res- 
taurant, 


young, fresh wine 
Grand Comptoir, 


l Escargot 

Among other specialties that de- 
serve the attention of the serious 
eater, | can endorse the following: 
At Lapérouse—sautéed wild boar, 


soufflé Grand-Marnier. Rampon- 


neau-——cog au vin, vintage Burgun- 
dies. Le Cabaret-——banana souffle. 
Relais de la Belle Aurore—hors 
d'oeuvres in fantastic variety. Au- 
Auberge 


Normande. 


snails. 
Sole 
ortolans aux raisins 

La Quiche 
Neuchateloise, 


berge du Coucou 
de la Truite 
Grand Vefour 
Androuét 


frais. Lor- 


raine, Fondue assort- 
ment of French cheeses. Chope Dan- 
ton—jambon a la creme, 


wines by the 


provincial 
Le Relais de 
houillabaisse. Al- 
lard—leg of lamb with white beans. 
Monteil-— quenelles de brochet, Pha- 
ramond—tripes a la mode de Caen, 
Normandy 
Kuntz gras. L’Escar- 
got—grilled pig’s feet, minute steak 
with sauce of marrow and red wine. 


glass. 


Porquerolles 


cider and calvados. 
fresh foie 


In the years since the war, Parisian 
restaurateurs have been grievously 


tempted to make gaudy sums of 


money by abandoning their estab- 


lished traditions of integrity and 


good taste. From June to Septem- 


ber, they are invaded by a swarm of 


hungry foreigners, money bursting 
from every seam, clamoring for food 
and drink of a fanciness which they 
think the setting and occasion de- 
mand 

A number of once honorable es- 
tablishments have yielded to this 
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The soul of 


“all- 


comes from the 


over’ loveliness 


For you, the master blenders of 
Chamberlain’s have created this 
rf lear, golden lotion...to ZN e 
your skin an exciting “all-over” 
loveliness you've never known 


I lore. See 


caresses your hands, 


how it soothes and 


arms, legs 
and shoulders.. 


like magic. The 


you try it, 


.then disappears 

very first time 
you'll know what we 
mean when we say Chamberlain's 
is the lotion with the velvet louch. 
Try it 


soon...and discover why 


Chamberlain's is the fastest- 


America. 


oe? 


selling clear lotion 


clear lotion 





the 
blame them. 


pressure, and under circum- 


stances it 1s hard to 
The resistance of a good restaurant 
to such temptation ts not always re- 
warded by the compensatory pat- 
So, if 


you should make a long-anticipated 


-ronage of loyal Frenchmen 


visit to some Parts restaurant where 
you once dined fabulously well, pre- 
pare yourself for possible disappoint- 
ment. You may find that the most 
transparent showmanship has taken 
the place of old-fashioned quality. 

Chefs 


concoct 


have been influenced to 
elaborate creations which 
are usually described on the menu in 


a hopped-up literary style that over- 


plays every drooling detail. No 
wonder many travelers return to our 
shores with the impression that 


French cuisine is a stupefying mé- 
lange of mashed goose livers, heavy 
cream, sea food and vegetables in a 
clot of crumb-fuzzy cheese sauce, 
truffles and mushrooms stuffed into 
everything from ortolans to ome- 
lettes, and every dessert either 
‘yming like a gusher or afloat with 


elted butter and sweet liqueurs. 


Notable on the scene also are the 
restaurants which employ a sort of 
vaudeville technique to ensnare the 
tourist trade. The idea is to put ona 
show which mingles cajolery and in- 
sult, and shrewdly plays up to our 
popular notion that “the French, 
they are a funny race.” In one place 
where no menu or wine card exists 
and prices are staggering, the owner 
“cooks” at every table, supported 
by a troupe of flunkies who behave 
with exaggerated gravity, as though 
the altar of 


He 


chef’s bonnet to be found outside of 


assisting at some re- 


ligious rite wears the tallest 


musical comedy. His white coat is 
plastered with “decorations” which, 
he explains, were awarded by various 
His feats of 
table-side cookery are accompanied 


gourmet organizauions 


by humorous gestures and a pre- 
pared monologue in broken English 
and purest gutter argot. Strangely 
enough, the food is not at all bad, 
and it be admitted that the 


Americans and provincial French 


must 


who crowd his “‘auberge” seem to 
revel happily in it, and enjoy the 
comic routines of the host 

On many otherwise irreproach- 
ably French menus, you will now 
note entries like “Hamburger Steak,” 
“Welsh Rarebit,” “Strawberry Sun- 
daes,” and “American Style Coffee 
with Cream.” Little quick-lunch em- 
poriums on the Champs Elysees and 
in the neighborFood of ’Opera now 
offer hot cheese- 


“super” dogs, 


burgers, chicken-in-the-rough, 


and a 


“Hang-Over Breakfast,” consisting 


triple-decker sandwiches 


of tomato juice, two raw eggs, black 


coffee, aspirin—“‘and our sympathy.” 
The price of this restorative repast is 
listed as “66 cents.” 

There is no legal reason why a 
touring American should not eat 
and drink in a foreign land exactly 
as he does at home. But it would un- 
doubtedly increase our enjoyment of 
travel if we made some attempt to 
adjust Our ways and appetites to 
local traditions 

At Les Pieiades, in Barbizon, a 
family-operated inn dear to Parisian 
gourmets for its regional dishes, | 
once sat close to an American couple 
who managed to avoid every foreign 
temptation on the enormous carte 
du jour. Instead of terrine de gibier 
or bisque d’ écrevisses, they took large 
glasses of orange juice. In place of 
Croustade de Langoustines, they had 
veal cutlets and fried potatoes. They 
resisted the blandishments of wild 
strawberries and the wonderful Fon- 
tainebleau cream cheese, and wound 
up their luncheon with caramel cus- 
tard and cookies. And all through 
their meal, they drank coffee brewed 
from an American powdered prod- 
uct which they brought with them 

In spite of somewhat discourag- 
ing examples, [| still believe that 
most traveling Americans not only 
understand and appreciate true 
French food but demonstrate their 
affection by patronizing only those 
places which have kept their stand- 
ards high. There are hundreds of 
restaurants, both great and humble, 
where the culinary art is practiced 
with that combination of love, skill 
and intelligence which is responsible 
A din- 


ner at Joseph, the dignified little 
restaurant on the Rue Pierre-Char- 


for the world’s finest cuisine 


ron, is an experience which will re- 
assure those who worry about the 
future of Paris as the capital of great 
eating. Here the honorable ideals of 
the profession are scrupulously ob- 


served, and the classical dishes and 


wines are presented without the 
slightest attempt at theatrical dis- 


play. And you may expect the same 
sort of blissful satisfaction at such 
time-honored houses as Laperouse, 
Lucas-Carton, Grand 
Drouant—to 


name only a few of the more luxurt- 


Escargot, 
Vefour, Larue and 
ous types from a list that would fill 
this page 

Even though ships and_ planes 
bring ever-increasing crowds of tour- 
ists, Lam convinced that nothing will 
ever seriously affect the Parisian in- 
terpretation of a good dinner. It is 
not in the character of Frenchmen 
to conform to foreign tastes in food 
or wine. As long as there are French- 
men in France, there will always be 
eating and drinking worth making a 
special pilgrimage to experience 


rHE END 
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NATURAL GRANDEUR in the magnificent Columbia River Gorge includes 


graceful Multnomah Falls, with a 620-ft. drop over basalt cliff 








See ALL of 


by traveling scenic highways 
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Send for your FREE Oregon picture booklet e Ms 


to the roadsice 


All the Things You Want for wonderful 
vacation days are yours to enjoy in 
hospitable Oregon. If seashore fun 
figures in your family’s holiday plan: 
just head for the 400-mile Oregon coast 
lo please mountain enthusiasts, 

follow pleasure highways up into the 
snow on great white peak There are 
grand play places, too, in big-tree 
forests, on open rangelands, along 
pioneer trails and in colorful geologic 
areas. Famous parks, friendly citie 
and convenient travel facilities are here 


to serve you. So, come to Oregon soon 


SIGHTSI I ING visitor 

and a helpful National 
Park ranger at 4 vie 

point the deep 
blue water of mile-high 
Crater Lake in the South 
ern Oregon Cascade 
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Travel Information Div., Roon 


State Highway Department 





Solem, Oregon, 
Please send free booklet t< 
Name 
Address 
City zone 
Stote 








Europe's only Long hhcbend away 


on the s.s. UNITED STATES 


On the world’s fastest and most modern liner 
your crossing time is less than 5 days 





























You'll sail with a gay “Who’s Who”— 
speed out of New York harbor at 12 noon and 
be in Havre by early morning of the Sth day 
or in Southampton late that afternoon. 


Nothing afloat or ashore surpasses the new 
s.s.L NITED STATES for luxurious comfort. She’s 
completely air-conditioned from stem to stern 
—every passenger cabin, all her 26 beautiful 
public rooms, the crew's quarters. Every state- 
room has individual “climate control,” plenty 
of drawer space, closets tall enough for the 
longest evening dress. 


Like every star, she gets plenty of “fan 


mail”: “Not one thing about our crossing 


t 


oy a apis oe ee ee ee could have be n improved on”... We had 
Universal-International Technicolor Libby and Frances Sharp of Houston such good service we asked for the same table 
picture, “Lone Hand.” “This is the ship about the Untrep Staves. “And all on our return”... Food unsurpassed by any- 
for a man who likes his steak thick and the new movies, dancing, swimming chine we've ever experienced.” : 
his stateroom wide! You don’t know sea deck sports the trouble is choos- © 

going luxury ‘til you travel on her,” ing what you want to do most! 


And here’s what passengers say about the 
se s.s. AMERICA, popular running-mate of the 
Mr. and Mrs. Horace C. Flanigan s.s. Unrrep States. “I couldn't have wanted 


{ aboard the s.s. Unrrep States. President better accommodations, food, service or trav- 






of the Manufacturers Trust Company, ; ‘ ee 
eling companions”... Impressed by the won- 


derful service and splendid food.” 


Mr. Flanigan says: “A magnificent ship. 
This is our way to Europe from now on,” 





s.s. AMERICA famed running-mate of the $$ UNITED STATES sails at 12 noon 5 city blocks long, as tall as a 12-story building. 2 theaters, 3 Meyer 


Usiren State tils from New York to from New York to Havre and Southampton: Davis orchestras. She's the first American ship in 100 years, since the 
Cobh, Havre, Southampton and Bremerha Apr. 9, Apr. 24, May 8, May 22, June 5, June famous ¢ lippers, to hold the Blue Ribbon speed trophy of the Atlantic. 
ven: Apr.-10, May 1, May 23, June 12, July 3 %, July 10, ail reg pularly thereafter. First 
Jul A und regularl therealter. First Class Class S30 up, Cabin $2 20 up; Tourist $105 up. 
$205 us hin S20) vurist $160 up CONSULT OUR AUTHORIZED TRAVEL AGENTS OR 
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ONE BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, NEW YORK TEL.: Digby 4-5800 


Offices also in Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Los Angeles, Montreal, Norfolk, Philadelphic, San Francisco, Seattie, Toronto, Vancouver, Washington 
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GRANDE CLASSE 


( World-famous restaurants) 


CAFE DE PARIS 41 av. Opéra 


Lucas-CARTON 9 pl. Madeleine 


Tour D’ARGENT 15 quai Tournelle 


LAPEROUSE 51 quai Gds-Augustins 
RITz 15 pl. Vendome 
PLAZA ATHENEE 23 av. Montaigne 
GEORGE V 31 av. George V 
CRILLON 10 pl. Concorde 
MAXIM'S 3 r. Royale 


ELEGANCE PARISIENNE 


(Luxury in good taste) 


FOUQUET’S 99 av. Champs-Elysées 
La CREMAILLERE pl. Beauvau 
DROUANT 18 r. Gaillon 
HUMBERT 3 rue de la Bourse 


PAVILLON DE L’ELYSEE Carré Marigny 


SAN FRANCISCO 1 r. Mirabeau 


TAILLEVENT 15 r. Lamennais 
JOSEPH 56 r. P. Charron 
LASSERRE 17 av. F. D. Roosevelt 
LARUE 3 pl. Madeleine 


6 r. Armaille 
4 av. F. D. Roosevelt 
17 r. Beaujolais 


AUBERGE D’ARMAILLE 
Le CABARET 
GRAND VEFOUR 


CONFORT COSSU 


(For a meal in an atmosphere of ease) 


Paris-Est 4 r. Strasbourg 
PERIGORD 5 av. Matignon 
ROTONDE MONTPARNASSE 105 bd. Montparnasse 
CHEZ FRANCOISE Aérogare 


CHATAIGNER 75 r. Cherche-Midi 


CHOISIS et VARIES 


(A mixed bag) 


COCHON D'OR 192 av. J. Jaurés 


ESCARGOT-MONTORGUEII 38 r. Montorgueil 


FESTIVE DINING: court of George V Hotel. 


CHAUMETTE 7 r. Gros 
LA FLAMBERGE 


Tour Eirret Ist and 2nd floors of the Eiffel Tower 
PAVILLON D’ARMENONVILLE 
PRE CATELAN 

A LA BONNE FRANQUETTE 18 r. St-Rustique 


A LA GRACE DE Dieu 
(in a wine cellar) 
RELAIS DE PORQUEROLLES 
(A Mediterranean décor) 
TAVERNE NICOLAS FLAMEI 
(a real 1Sth-Century house) 
MOUTON DE PANURGE 
(Decoration from Rabelais) 


TABLE DU Roy 10 cité d’Antin COLISEE 44 av. Champs-Elysées 
(Mine host . . . to welcome you) 
CAMILLE RENAULT... AT PUTEAUX 60 r, République 


(Modern paintings) 


RESTAURANTS 


- 


In co-operation with the Michelin Tourist Services, publishers 
of the famous Michelin Guide, HOLADAY recommends the 


following fifty-four restaurants as the finest in all Paris 


FASHIONABLE DINING: at famous Maxim's 


12 av. Rapp 


RESTAURANTS de PLEIN AIR 
(Out of doors) 


Bois de Boulogne 
Bois de Boulogne 


ATMOSPHERE ORIGINALE 


(Unusual Settings) 


121 r. Montmartre 


12 r. Eperon 


GRANDS CAFES ELEGANTS 


51 r. Montmorency 
: (Leading fashionable cafés) 


17 r. Choiseul LA CouPoit 102 bd. Montparnasse 


CAFE DE LA PAIx 12 bd. Capucines 


LA TABLE PRIME LE CADRE 


(Good food in plain surroundings) 


Au Roy Gourmet 4 pl. Victoires 
15 pl. d’Aligre 


ALLARD 41 r. St-André-des-Arts 


QUIET DINING: at Grand Vefour. ; 
La BouLe p’Or 





CUISINES SPECIALISEES 
(Specialist restaurants) 
Sea Foods 
















CHALUT 94 bd. Batignolles 
PRUNIER (DUPHOT) 9 +, Duphot 
PRUNIER TRAKTIR 16 av. V. Hugo 


French Regional Dishes 





La CiGOGNE (Alsace) 17 r. Duphot 
KUNTZ (Alsace) 31 r. Alsace 
ANNE DE BEAUsEU (Lyon) Ir. St-Marc 





c heeses 













ANDROUEFT 41 r. Amsterdam 
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YEriy ‘ T ’ rin os 
CITY OF NIGHT LIFE 
4 l J d 4 


gin the cabarets can be a memorable experience, 


but you'd best be informed on ho: the price system works. Among the lures 


are champagne, le jazz hot and the female form 


by ART BUCHWALD 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY DENNIS STOCK 


FOR the past five years I have had the pleasure of 
covering the Paris night-club beat. The hours are 
long, the work is pleasant, and there isn't a 
cabaret, a dance tune, or a French show-girl 
bosom that I don’t have at least a nodding ac- 
quaintance with. | am also in charge of steering 
visiting firemen down the avenues of sin or re- 
demption, whichever they may choose, and this 
is a responsibility that has never rested lightly on 
my thin shoulders. 

The reason is that Paris has a reputation to 
live up to, and I would be the last person in the 
world to send anyone back to the States dis- 
appointed. To the non-Parisian, this is the flesh- 
pot capital of the world, the city where the bright 


lights burn brightest. Since the days of the Moulin, ~~ 


Rouge, and even during the two wars, Paris has 
provided entertainment for the world’s rich, 
young and bored. In recent years Paris night life 
has counted almost entirely on the tourist. Prices 
have grown prohibitive for the average French- 
man, except in cheap dance halls and in the 


chansonniers or singing cafés, so that the bulk of 


the champagne trade now comes from the United 
States, South America, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, Switzerland, Belgium and the Middle East. 

I am sorry to report that prices in Paris clubs 
are as high as anywhere else—or higher. When | 
first started patrolling this beat, champagne, the 
staple diet of most Paris clubs, was selling for six 
and seven dollars a bottle. Now, because of in- 
flation and new government taxes, the worst 
champagne you can find, and you can find plenty 


WOMEN and mechanical marvels get equal billing at the farred Folies-Bergere, combine nicely in Bird in a Gilded Cage number 


of it, is priced at eleven dollars. If you demand a 
drinkable vintage you have to pay at least four- 
teen To discourage hard-liquor drinking, which 
is less profitable to the house, most clubs charge 
three dollars for a jigger of cognac and four for a 
shot of whisky. At cabarets it costs a minimum of 
two dollars a drink just to stand at the bar. 

Yet, so far, the prices haven't kept many people 
away, especially my visiting firemen. Last Feb- 
ruary, a dress buyer from New York came to 
Paris for the first time, and since he was a friend 
of somebody who owed me money I felt obli- 
gated to show him the town. The buyer, whom 
I'll call Otto, said he had no interest in the more 
sinful aspects of the city, but he did want, out of 
curiosity, to visit one of the famous houses he 
had heard so much about in his youth. | told him 
that these institutions had been closed by the City 
Council and suggested instead a visit to one of the 
Montmartre cabarets. 

We went to the Naturiste, a club located on the 
Place Pigalle. The Naturiste, like its sister clubs 
Chez Eve and Romance in the same district, pre- 
sents a continuous spectacle of flesh and corn 
featuring for the most part bra-less French beau- 
ties who are as talented and as lovely as any you'll 
find in a burlesque chorus line back home. Otto 
was thrilled by the show, and not only did the 
girls dance treacherously close to our table but 
during the intermission they came out to the bar 
fully clothed. To top things off, two of them were 
kind enough to sit at our table and let us buy 
them a bottle of champagne. 
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MOULIN ROUGE, old stand4yy cabaret near 
Place Pigalle, now offers a rather sedate variety show 


No matter how many cabarets there are else 
where in Paris, few tourists leave without visiting 
Montmartre and Place Pigalle. Even Al Capp, 
the cartoonist, asked me to take him there. He 
intended to have Li'l Abner visit Pigalle in a 
comic-strip series, and wanted to see exactly what 
kind of trouble his hero would get into. 

Since nearly every doorman in Montmartre is 
an agent of sin, it wasn’t long before we were sur- 
rounded by a group of uniformed and unshaven 
impresarios. One of the doormen asked Capp if 
he wanted to see dirty movies. In the interest of 
Abner research we both asked how much it would 
cost. The doorman named a fee in francs which 
came to fifty dollars for the two of us. 

Capp looked him straight in the eye and asked, 
“Who's in it?” 

The magic of Pigalle and its glittering night 
clubs seems to grip everybody. One time Abe 
Burrows spent an entire week up there doing re 
search for a Broadway show called Can-Can 
When the week was up he was inspired and said 
he was going to write a song entitled, 


While strolling in the Place Pigalle, 
I found out what became of Sail) 


Most of the visiting firemen tell me they don’t 
want to go “where the tourists go,”’ and | have to 
dig deep to find clubs which tourists stay away 
from. An editor of one of New York’s most im 
portant Sunday papers once told me he didn’t 
want to go where tourists go, and I took him to 
the Caveau de la Bolée, a 700-year-old Left Bank 


HAUNTING St.-Germain-des-Prés after dark isa 
favorite pastime for arty young Parisians, 

who now favor Le Mabillon Café (right). The boy’s 
fixed, dreamy stare and the girl’s zombie 

hairdo are both absolutely de rigueur. 


_> 


LE JAZZ HOT is avidly pursued in the Parisian 
small hours, usually in settings better suited to 

bats than to dancers. At the Left Bank cellar 

of the Vieux Colombier (/e/t), Claude Luter’s band 
received its first inspiration from American 

Sidney Bechet, now does well on its own. Jazz Metro, 
a newer club (below), holds its hepchat revels 

deep in a Fourth Century torture chamber. 


cave that was formerly a monastery, a prison and 
a hideout for revolutionists. It is now a cabaret 
featuring poets, political sketches, and French 
drinking songs. The editor sat there for five 
minutes and then said, “This is lousy. They all 
speak French, Let's get out of here.” 

Some of the other cabarets where they all speak 
French, and which are excellent if you can follow 
the proceedings, are: La Tomate, Chez Gilles, 
l'Amiral, l’Ecluse, le Coucou, and Lapin Agile 

But there are clubs which lean heavily on pan- 
tomime, visual sketches and clever singers, and 
as far as | am concerned provide the best French 
entertainment in Paris. The ones where I take 
most of my visiting firemen are the Rose Rouge 
on the Rue de Rennes, la Fontaine des Quatre 
Saisons, both located on the Left Bank, and 
Milord l’Arsouille in the Palais Royal district. 

Americans in Paris are usually interested in 
what the French are doing with jazz. The two 
best jazz hangouts for the French students and 
American visiting firemen are the Club Vieux 
Colombier and Le Club St.-Germain-des-Prés. 
Both places feature the best French jazz talent as 
well as American artists like Sidney Bechet, Bill 
Coleman, Mezz Mezzrow and Zutty Singleton. 


The hero of all French jazz is Louis Armstrong, 


and the most popular music is played in a prim- 
itive Dixieland style Continued on Page 106 


















FINEST big show in town, by general belief, is at the 
Lido, on the ¢ hamps-F lysées. Heavily American in flavor, 
it offers a long evening of talented entertainers, 

dancers, jugglers, ice skaters and singers, as well as the 
prettiest well-dressed and undressed girls in Paris 





Continued from Page 104 Iwo other clubs 
that are devoted to jazz are the Metro Jazz and 
another Rose Rouge on the Rue de la Harpe. The 
Rose Rouge is special because its program alter- 
nates between music from New Orleans and a 
wild African show that features Gold Coast 
singers, dancers and fire eaters 

No matter how far the Broadway and Park 
Avenue set are from New York, they still get 
homesick for the beat of a rumba orchestra and 
the noise and the confusion of El Morocco and 
the Stork Club. I usually recognize the mood and 
take the addicts to Chez Carrere and Carroll's, in 
the Champs-Elysées area, and l’Elephant Blanc 
or Jimmy’s in Montparnasse 

Whenever someone asks to see the best brassy 
show in town, | take him to the Lido on the 
Champs-Elysées. The Lido puts on a two-hour 


revue blending French mannequins, English 


dancers and the highest-paid acts in France 
Night-club authorities such as Earl Wilson, Ed 
Sullivan and Leonard Lyons agree that this ts the 
best cabaret show on the continent 


Not all my 


Sometimes | get 


visiting firemen turn out to be 
friends a first-class bore who 
wants to know where he can have a good time 

“and money is no object.” | immediately think of 
the Nouvelle Eve, a Montmartre night club which 
has a good show but is one of the most expensive 
drinking stops anywhere. It charges a_three- 
dollar admission fee, a 4000-franc champagne 
minimum, 20 per cent for service, and enough 


It al- 


ways gives me great pleasure to recommend La 


extras to cut a Paris trip short by a week 


Nouvelle Eve to the right people. Once they go 
there, | never hear from them again 

A few bars that go over big with my visitors 
are run by Americans. Among them are Spivy’s 
Roof, Café Society Montparnasse, the Bar de 
Abbaye, where Gordon Heath and his partner, 
Lee Payant, sing French and English folk songs; 
The Water Gypsy, a houseboat on the Seine run 
by Lisa Perrin, an ex-show girl from Cincinnati; 
and The Ringside, a very late jazz spot managed by 
Dick Edwards and owned by George Gainford, 
manager of Sugar Ray Robinson. Drinks are 
fairly inexpensive in these places, most of which 
depend on the French and American college trade. 

Next to Pigalle night clubs, the favorite cabarets 
in Paris are the gypsy fiddle palaces such as 
Monseigneur, Les Grands Seigneurs, Sheher- 
azade and the Casanova. For years these plush, 
velvet-draped clubs, run and staffed by White 


Russian exiles, were a source of romance and 
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pleasure to tourists. Platoons of musicians used 
to surround your table and quietly fiddle the 
Nutcracker Suite or on a slow night the Hungarian 
Rhapsody, mostly by ear. One bottle of cham- 
pagne lasted the entire evening, and even if you 
didn’t have enough sense to tip the orchestra 
they were sorry to see you go. 

Well, everything has changed. One nice spring 
evening last year, Lauren Bacall and her husband, 
Humphrey Bogart, took in a gypsy cabaret with 
me. As soon as we entered, the string orchestra 
broke into God Bless America. When they recog- 
nized Humphrey Bogart, they played As Time 
Goes By. Then they surrounded our table so we 
couldn't escape and played several tunes from 
South Pacific, followed by White Christmas, The 
Marine Hymn and The Air Force Song. 

Finally someone started a gypsy drinking song 
and one of the violinists picked up our cham- 
pagne bottle and filled Bogart’s glass to the brim. 

“Dr-r-rink it in vun svallow?” the violinist 
said 

“| don’t like champagne,” said Bogart. 

“Don’t embarrass us,” said Mrs. Bogart. 

The movie actor stood up and drank. Then his 
wife went through the ritual, and so did I. By 
that time there was no champagne left, and a 
waiter slammed another bottle into our ice bucket. 
This time the violinists took our glasses and the) 
drank the champagne 

“Hey, what are they drinking my champagne 
for?” said Bogart 

“Be quiet,” said Mrs. B. Soon the second bottle 
was empty, and the waiter brought another one. 
The violinists were still playing and singing. 

“Why don’t they go away,” said Bogart glumly. 

“You have to tip them,” replied his wife. 

“For letting them drink my champagne?” 

“Give me five thousand francs.” 

The musicians were tipped, they bowed ten 
times, and went on to another table. 

After a chorus from Pal Joey and a symphonic 
arrangement of Home on the Range, Bogart 
called for the check. As soon as the waiter pre- 
sented it, the orchestra broke out in a Russian 
folk tune. Presumably this gives the client a royal 
sendoff, but actually it’s so the other customers 
won't hear him scream when he sees the total. 

When we left, the orchestra played God Bless 

imerica again, and this time they meant it. Mrs. 
Bogart said she had a wonderful time and asked 
her husband to bring her back the next evening. 
Bogart hasn't spoken to me since, and I can 


hardly blame him. rHE END 
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by COLETTE 

















The beloved authoress who personifies all that is 








gay and gracious in the capital of France gives, especially for 








Holiday readers, a charming account of her long and 














warm relationship with her grand amour. You will be delighted to 








learn what Paris came to mean to a girl of the countryside 















































» CELPY OF LOVE: 


LIKE many great loves, mine for Paris began a 
aversion. | was twenty when I first came here, 
accompanied by a husband sixteen years my 
senior, already bald and somewhat stout. | was 
just emerging from provincial childhood, an en- 
chanted time of gardens, fields, mysterious pools. 
How dreary my first Parisian lodging seemed! 
The low ceiling, the stuffy room, sweets instead 
of meat, an oil lamp instead of the sun — I have 
not forgotten the deep-rooted, stupid hope that 
sustained me: this great evil, this city life, could 
not last; it would be miraculously cured by my 
death and resurrection, by some upheaval that 
would return me to my home, to my garden. 

Just when did I discover that Paris did not 
exist, that it was no more than a cluster of 
provinces held together by the most tenuous of 
threads, that there was nothing to prevent me 
from reconstructing my Own province or any 
other my imagination should choose to fix in 
outline? This is what saved me. If my count is 
accurate, | have moved my Paris home fourteen 
times, which is often, even in a long lifetime. My 
friends are not deceived. “Oh, so you've found 
another province, have you?” they say each time. 

And I assume the falsely modest eye, the lofty 
air of the collector. Yes, | have discovered still 
another province in Paris, where they exist, if not 
for everybody, at least for those who take the 
trouble to look for them. Discovered’? Why not 
rediscovered? The heart begins to beat again. 
Sixty years of Paris have not changed me. | am 
sull a provincial, searching over twenty arron- 
dissements and two riverbanks for the province 
I lost. 

It seems a distinguishing characteristic of the 
Parisian not to have been born in Paris. Ask any 
twenty passers-by: the odds are that eighteen 
will have come from the provinces or from 
abroad. But Paris has lost no time in molding 
them, in imbuing them with her own flavor. The 
rather *mocking air of reserve, the sureness of 
decision, the lightly-veiled charm of manner, and 
the art of adapting one’s self to anything, even 
to the ruins of one’s own existence—does the 
Parisian owe these things to the changeable skies 
of Paris, to her light mists, to the stones on which 
is inscribed her tumultuous and variegated his- 
tory? | only know that these Parisian virtues are 
no longer kept by those who move away from 
Paris. Always our migrant artists and artisans, 
unless they return from time to time to regain 
vigor from the impalpable dust of Parts, to walk 
her springy pavements, risk seeing the magic 
wand they thought to take with them turn into 
a dead twig. 














I do not think that any other capital is com- 


posed, like Paris, not merely of quarters but of 


little islands formed sometimes by two or three 
streets, a bit of garden, a courtyard—little islands 
each with its special identity, its individual soul, 
its group solidarity, its collectively owned cats. 
Even in the Champs-Elysées, the avenue that 
seems farthest removed from any provincialism, 
dedicated as it is to motion pictures, automo- 
biles, to cosmopolitanism, I can show you hidden 
courtyards where a century-old tree, a vine, an 
artisan, a humble bourgeois of Paris still persist. 

| lived for eight years in the Champs-Elysées. 
Like those virtuosi who no longer take pleasure 
in playing any but the most difficult pieces, | was 
determined to bring my province into this com- 
pletely modern avenue. It was a fine enough 
achievement to rediscover that province at the 
Palais-Reyal, the Ile Saint-Louis, the Place des 
Vosges: ancient places enclosed by walls or 
hemmed by the arms of a river. But in the 
Champs-Elysées! So elegant a quarter must 
surely be barren soil for one who cultivates a 
special vision, who drags about with her a set of 
house furnishings stubbornly devoted to ma- 
hogany, flowered dust covers and constellations 
of glass ornaments, huge, useless, gaudily colored. 
Nevertheless, out of bits and pieces set cheek by 


jowl, my province was re-created in the Champs- 


Elysées. A curtain hung down over the too white 
wall almost before the plaster set. Between the 
squat easy chair and the austere bookshelves a 
cordial alliance was established. When the desk 
lamp was lit, its circle of light embraced only 
those few objects which were older than myself, 
and had as many memories. In short, I had suc- 
ceeded so well that in May, when the high wind 
of the Parisian summits blew in at my window, 
it sometimes brought to my sheet of blue paper a 
wisteria blossom, a tremulous butterfly, a bee. 
For in Paris the flora and fauna of the balconies 
struggle obstinately to stay alive. 

I did even better: | lived at the Hotel Claridge, 
a palace like all the palaces in the world. There, 
too, I created a province for myself with a sloping 
tile roof, two narrow balconies full of flowers, 
two small rooms, all on the topmost floor and 
above a deep gutter along which, in succession, 
I saw pass a curious rat, almost yellow, and an 
escaped monkey; on festival nights I used to see 
below me the backs of nocturnal birds swimming 
in the illumined air. 

Wisteria ina window box, red geraniums, crisp 
mint and bee balm, cascade of wild-grape vine 
that changed rugged cement to a convent wall 
gracious, precarious province that deluded a 


captive in Paris, you were a part, and not the 
least part, of my emotional nourishment. 
1 am so exacting. If there is not a treetop where 


i can see it, | must have a changeable strip of 


sky. Or gentle wings. Or silence. Or some human 
noise as lively, as gossipy as the exodus from 
high mass in the village. And the smell of hot 
bread. And a voice from a window, clear, high, 
flung out over the head of a little girl who is 
running. | must put names to familiar faces, even 
if | have to invent them. Miraculously, in sleep, 
I must mingle my beloved provinces, the one 
where I was born and the others, grope for them, 
waking in the night, search for the ticking of a 
bulky watch—although I know very well that it 
is in Provence—for the fastening of a window 
that no longer exists except in memory, for a 
bedside table captive in Brittany, a brass knob 
that gleamed more than half a century ago on 
my nursery door. A smooth wall, a rough bed 
curtain, a glass of water, all vanished, shattered, 
exiled, are restored in the time it takes to awaken. 
Meeting them again is an inestimable moment, 
fugitive as hoarfrost on a clear day, the only 
moment when I can feel beneath my hand, al- 
most palpable, the crumbling flower of the past, 
a gift granted by the memory of the senses which 
is as much a part of me as stammering or limping. 


Does this mean that, searching unremittingly 
for my province in Paris, | could ever live in the 
provinces? | would miss a certain air that Paris 
has; above all, | would miss the Paris dweller, 
the Parisian. We are joined, he and I, in a friendly 
alliance. Today the only way I can go to him is 
carried in two strong arms or pushed in my 
wheel chair, a mechanical marvel, glittering like a 


jewel, that came from America. | do not think 


that it is merely the concern aroused by helpless- 
ness that makes so many affectionate glances 
meet mine. It is usually about noon when I go 
out. This is the hour when the Louvre and its 
gardens, the Rivoli and its arcades, the Stock 
Exchange and the bank let loose their disciplined 
flood of laboring humanity; waitresses and office 
girls, bare-headed and arm in arm, come to the 
grounds of the Palais-Royal. They have had 
their bit of lunch or sometimes bring an inade- 
quate meal in a paper bag, to eat under the 
Straggly elms in the garden. Passing, they smile 
at me and I smile back. 

It is easy for me only with them, and they are 
the ones I should like you to know. About the 
other sort of Parisienne—the society woman 
you are likely beiter informed than I, because 


you have taken more trouble to learn. | have had 
neither the taste nor the time, during a long life 
of hard work, to participate in the fashionable 
life of Paris. You have encountered that Pari 
sienne a hundred times in the pages of your 
magazines. Her carriage, the way she holds her 
head, have been extolled again and again, and so 
has her art of adapting her costume to suit any 
occasion, The one thing | may know better than 
you is the price she pays for some stunning ap- 
pearance at the Bal de Petits Lits Blanes, or some 
such important social affair, And when I say 
“price” I mean only effort, priceless ingenuity, 
for few of these women can afford the great 
couturiers. The shopping trips in search of the 
miraculous remnant, of the little dressmaker 
with “magic fingers,” the hours spent in trying 
on, choosing, altering. And if it were only a mat- 
ter of evening gowns! 


+ 


As far as evening gowns 
go,’ one of them. told me, “we always manage. 
All you have to do is arrange some snow, some 
gold, some pearls—some clouds, But the plain 
tailored suit that relies on nothing but its own 
perfect cut, on that look of absolute certainty 
what a problem! And what an expense!” 

Such struggles are not, | admit, without hero 
ism. But let me linger over my little working girls 
in the gardens. Look at them with me. For the 
most part their hair is immaculately done, with a 
sense of modesty and dignity that restrains them 
from anything overelaborate, from outlandish 
ornament, even from artificial coloring. They 
have slim figures. They wear starched white col 
lars, blouses with the cuffs turned meticulously 
back at the wrist. They display a wise distrust of 
plaids and stripes, and their plain skirts would 
age them a trifle if they did not wear them a 
little short: because they have shapely legs and 
impoverish themselves buying stockings. 

They have already crossed my garden once, 
early in the morning, on their way to work. Sud 
denly a clock rings out, and they begin to run 
For we still have in Paris these loud tellings of 
the hour that are flung headfirst, wings out 
spread, from a church steeple, or tinkle out, 
crystalline, from the waistcoat of an old gen 
tleman. 

It is a pretty sight, a young girl running, when 
she knows how to run, when she does not put 
more than the small necessary amount of agony 
into it. She runs, you see, with a frown. Sull, it 
is only eight o'clock or a minute past. But since 
rising—at a quarter to seven—this girl of ours 
has accomplished so much in her tiny room 
Judicious use of broom and dustcloth, while the 
half pint of milk, 
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CITY OF 
TH ARTES 


by PAUL BOWLES 


PARTICULARLY I remember the winters in Paris—not with 
pleasure, not with displeasure—just the blank impressions, mean- 
ingless but powerful, of the hushed, intense cold-that lay over the 
Seine in the early morning, the lavender-gray daylight that filtered 
down from the damp sky at noon; even on clear days the useless, 
impossibly distant, small sun up there above. | remember arrang- 
ing my walks home from work so that I would get to the Tuileries 
in the wistful dimness of twilight. 

To be seventeen and in Paris, free to do as one liked—that was 
an ideal state of affairs for any aspiring artist or writer a generation 
ago. It was ideal even without money. Perhaps especially without 
money. If you had money you were somewhat suspect, since it 
was almost an axiom that money and artistic ability could not be- 
long to the same person; in that case, therefore, you were expected 
to help keep alive those who had only artistic ability. 

But at seventeen one has energy: one can walk a few miles to 
save bus fare, one can run up six or seven flights to a room under 
the roof, one can live on a meal a day if one is not working, by 
staying in bed most of the time and eating bread. | went for months 
without a bath, washed my own clothes, was gnawed by bedbugs 
every night, and put up with a hundred inconveniences (any one of 
which, had I had to endure it in America, would have been down- 
right hell) and loved it all, because I was in Paris. 

I suppose it was because | felt that everybody was there. I was 
sharing the town with them all. Picasso was just going into his rag, 
bone and hank-of-hair period ; Gertrude Stein was busily preparing 
to publish her own works in the Plain Edition; Stravinsky was 
writing the Symphonie des Psaumes ; Joyce was in the middle of his 
Work in Progress ; Diaghilev was there with his magnificent troupe. 
Then, too, it seemed to me that the struggles and scandals that 
went on in the art world there were of supreme importance: in a 
way it was like living within sight of the front during a war in 
whose outcome you were vitally interested. The Surrealists were 
regularly staging pitched battles in their own night clubs: the pres- 
ence of a few policemen was almost a necessity at any artistic mani- 


THE LOUVRE, one of the great art monuments of the world, has a long and turbu- 
lent history—fortress, dungeon, pleasure palace, site of burnings and massacres. Today 
its endless halls and sunny gardens are places of repose and artistic contemplation. 





EVERYONE in Paris knows of its reputation 
(now somewhat threadbare) as a world art capital, 
and even the cop on the beat has his opinion 
about the latest ceramic work by Pablo Picasso. 


festation. It was the culmination of an era of aesthetic violence, in 
which the basic desire of the creative artist was to shock. 

For artists, would-be artists and those numberless people for 
whom association with art of some sort, and with those who 
practice it, is a necessity, Paris is much more than a splendid city 
of boulevards, cafés, shops, bright night spots, parks, museums and 
historical monuments. It is a complete continent in itself, every 
region of which must be explored on foot. | wonder how many 
thousands of miles | myself must have covered, walking in the 
streets there, from the Bois de Vincennes to the Buttes-Chaumont, 
from Auteuil to Charenton, always seeking to penetrate, under- 
stand, participate in the sense of mystery that enveloped the city, 
looking for lost quarters that nobody knew, unearthing strange 
little alleys that were like nothing | had ever seen before, and many 
of Which still remain intact as images in my mind’s eye. Infinite 
variety in a harmonious whole, the certainty of discovering some- 
thing new and poignant each day—such things give the artist 
who lives in Paris a sense of satisfaction and spiritual well-being. 
I think it is they, rather than the more tangible benefits Paris pro- 
vides, that make it the principal gathering place for artists from 
every part of the world 

In the past those tangible benefits have doubtless been greater 
than they are today. There was a time when it seemed as though the 
entire Left Bank existed primarily for the artist. He was the one 
who was at home there, the rhythm of life was set by him, and the 
hotel rooms, cafés and restaurants were accessible to him for a sum 
he could usually manage to raise. Not so today, with food prices at 
astronomical levels, and Paris in the grip of one of the worst hous- 
ing shortages in Europe. Now the average artist's life has little in 
common with the traditional vie de bohéme of the attic studio lit by 


a candle stuck into a wine bottle. It used to be shabby; now it ts 


grim. The studios are not for him; they have been moved into long 
since by prosperous bourgeois who consider it chic to live in places 
with an “artistic” atmosphere. Even the servants’ rooms at the 
tops of the apartment houses are too expensive for him. He is liter- 
ally being forced from the center of Paris out into the slums, and 
his life has become pretty desperate. When he eats he cooks the 
food himself in his tiny room, and he often has to carry his water 
up several flights in a pail from the tap in the courtyard below. 

It is not surprising that recently there has been inaugurated a 
kind of “return to the soil’ movement. A number of people 
practicing the various arts get together and rent a small house out 
in the suburbs..This they can get without key money. (Key money 


has nothing to do withrent; it is an extra bonus you must give the 


proprietor for the privilege of moving in, and the key money for an 
average studio in Paris is in the neighborhood of one thousand 
dollars.) Then they divide up the house to suit their requirements, 
plant a vegetable garden and settle in, using bicycles when they 
want to get into town. The garden is a great aid to the budget. This 
kind of life is a far cry from the traditional idea of the life of an 
artist in Paris, and it is conceivable that such a movement could 
eventually have far-reaching aesthetic repercussions, perhaps in line 
with the recent tendency to forsake abstraction and non-objectivism 
for representational painting. In any case, the average artist in 
Paris (and of painters alone it is estimated that the city now has 
approximately 46,800) is not faring too well these days. 

Art students are even worse off, because in order to attend the 
academies they must live in the middle of town in furnished rooms, 
and they must depend more upon restaurants for their food, despite 
the fact that they generally have very little money left by the time 
they have paid their rent. There is a student foyer for them, near 
the Beaux Arts, where they can eat meals composed principally of 

















soup and starches for 70 francs (about twenty cents), and that is a 
help. But the academies, which are useful above all as training 
centers for pedagogues, do not hold students with true creative 
talent for very long; these break away and work on their own, in 
collective studios and in their rooms. 

Mare Raimbault is a good example of such a student. He is 
twenty-three. When he first came to Paris two years ago he was 
enrolled as an architectural student at the Beaux Arts, but that was 
only a ruse designed to get him away from his family in Poitiers, 
who would not hear of his becoming a painter. Now he lives as he 
likes, pursuing a life completely to his taste. It is a precarious life, 
to be sure, and often a difficult one; both ingenuity and hard work 
are required to keep going on the meager allowance his family 
sends him. Only when the former fails, however, does he resort to 
the latter, which consists in walking at three in the morning from 
Montparnasse to Les Halles and spending five or six hours unload- 
ing crates of vegetables from the trucks that come in from the 
country. It’s not that he dislikes hard work, but it takes a lot of 
time and energy, and he wants to put all that he has of both into 
the one thing which interests him—painting. His rent is not too 
high: he has managed to get a tiny room in the Rue Boissonade, in 
the apartment of a nice old lady who crochets scarves for a smart 
shop on the Right Bank. She used to paint landscapes in water 
color herself, and likes to think of herself as an artist, and so she 
rents him the room for very little. 

If he is living according to his normal routine, and not unload- 
ing vegetables at the market, he gets up at about eight, makes him- 
self a black coffee on his gas burner, dresses and goes out to the 
Atelier de la Grande Chaumiére, where at the beginning of the 


season he has paid a small sum for the privilege of coming daily and 
working, using the models provided by the studio. On the way 
there he makes a point of passing by the Dome. He scans the 





terrasse in the hope of finding a friend who may be sitting there—a 
foreigner preferably, for a foreigner may ask him to sit down and 
have a drink. It is out of the question, naturally, for Mare to sit 
down on the terrasse of any café and order himself a drink, Friends 
are extremely important to him not only because they perform the 
mundane function of helping him keep within his budget but 
because life without them would be unthinkable. The three or four 
really close friends he has are all art students like himself, although 
they prefer to think of themselves as painters. For each one of them 
the little group they form is the social core of his life. Each can 
count on the other to provide moral, intellectual and even tempo 
rary material support. More important than actual cash loans are 
introductions to influential or wealthy persons. Such little brother 
hoods of reciprocal aid are almost a sine qua non of any young 
artist’s life. 

The Atelier de la Grande Chaumiére, smelling of cigarette smoke 
and turpentine, is a refuge from the chill and damp which seem 
always to be in the streets. There Mare exchanges a few brief 
words of greeting with his colleagues, and resumes the work he left 
off the previous day. His concentration is intense, and it is only 
after he has been acutely hungry for some time that he becomes 
aware of his hunger. Sull he continues 10 work: one can never get 
back into the feeling of a thing after a meal. When he can bear the 
strain no longer he goes out. If he has a little money in his pocket, 
he walks perhaps to the Restaurant Wadja, which has been a land- 
mark in the Quarter for many years, and where the art-loving 
Polish proprietress gives her clientele of artists and models a nour- 
ishing meal for a minimum of francs. The place is pleasant, and 
conducive to slow eating and sitting over coffee afterward, but 
Marc has not the time for that. His afternoon is all planned: there 
are at least three exhibitions he wants to see before he goes home 


to spend an hour or so painting a still life on which he is working. 
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MASTERS of modern art still supply 


Paris 


revered 


is the great cubist, Georges Braque 





KAREL APPEL follows the long tradition which brings young, 
controversial Dutch painters to work and live in Paris. In his big studio, 


he works with his fingers on lively, much-admired semi-abstractions 


He gets a friend to go along to the exhibits with him. They walk in 
leisurely fashion through the streets, talking, discussing, arguing 
ceaselessly. He arrives back in his room in the Rue Boissonade at 
about half past five and sits down to work. At quarter to seven he 
goes out to buy food for dinner: two friends are coming to eat with 
him. He buys a half kilo of tomatoes, several loaves of bread and a 
liter of wine. It has been agreed that the other two will bring a 


good-sized steak. When they arrive, the steak proves to be not 


quite so large as he had expected, but in any case, there is enough 


Over the meal they talk interminably about art and literature, as 
usual, If the weather permits, they may walk very slowly up toward 
the Seine, continuing their talk as though they were scarcely con- 
scious of having left the room. 

But suddenly Mare Raimbault says a hurried good night and 
dashes precipitately down a side street. He has a date with Nicole 
He has known her almost a year now. One magnificent day last 
spring he had gone to the Jardin du Luxembourg to sit a while in 


the sun after lunch, changing chairs every so often, whenever the 





guardian approached, so as not to have to pay, and there she had 
been, playing the same game. So far he has not met her family: for 
one thing, they live way out by the Porte Maillot. Now Mare goes 
rapidly toward the Boulevard Saint-Michel. Nicole is standing 
on the curb in front of a café on the corner of the Rue 
Soufflot. He takes her arm and they walk toward the Luxembourg. 
For once Mare does not talk—only a word now and then. There 
is no need for many words. When they come to the Rue Auguste- 
Comte their pace slackens. In the shadows, touching the iron grill- 
work of the fence, they stand quietly. Passers-by pay them no 
attention: not even a stray agent de police arrives to bother them. A 
few times during the year, when he knew his landlady was going to 
be absent, Marc has dared to take Nicole home to his little room, 
but it is very risky: the old lady has already expressed her views 
only too clearly on that subject. Marc’s predecessor was put out 
for just such behavior, and losing a cheap room is a major tragedy. 
So Mare and Nicole remain standing in the shadows of the Rue 
Auguste-Comte. 

Eventually they start to walk again, more slowly now, toward 
the Metro station of Notre-Dame-des-Champs. The last train 
leaves at 12:45, and it is imperative that Nicole catch it. At the 
guichet he buys two tickets. They go down into the tunnel, and 
there on the end of the platform, while the sweeper cries: “Balai! 
Balai!’ they make their adieux. The rumble of the arriving train 
covers their final words. They run along the platform after the 
train, Nicole gets into the last car alone, Mare stands a moment 
looking after her, and then goes back up the stairs into the street, 


to return to the Rue Boissonade and sleep. 


Apart from the actual physical hardships involved in becoming 
or being an artist in Paris, the city provides some very definite 
advantages. As might be expected, these are primarily psychologi- 
cal, which is precisely why they are of such great importance to 


artists. For one thing, in Continued on Page 116 
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Paris any kind of artist is a respected 
citizen, not a social exception. His 


civil status is on a par with that of 


any professional man. And this sen- 
sible attitude on the part of the pop- 
ulace has its practical concomitants 
as well. For instance, when I was a 
composer in Paris and wanted to 
send manuscript music through the 
mail, | was allowed to mark it 
papiers d’affaires, which meant that 
it received first-class handling with- 
out costing anything like the first- 
class rate. Music manuscript Is ex- 
tremely heavy, and the difference 
was enormous. 

Then, too, the French are so ac- 
customed to the extravagant behavior 
of artists and their friends that it 
takes something fairly excessive to 
call forth their disapproval. Whether 
this is true tolerance or merely in- 
difference is not important to the 
artist. He is left alone to live, dress 
and love as he likes. It is taken for 
granted by the French that everyone 
is an individual and that the artist is 
likely to express an individuality 
somewhat different from the norm, 
and that ts that. 


There is another phenomenon 
which serves to keep the affections 
of artists turned upon Paris, and 
that is the fact that if one succeeds, 
the returns are well worth the invest- 
ment. It is extraordinary how much 
money the so-called modern mas- 
ters of Paris manage to earn. Well- 
known painters in America con- 
sider themselves fortunate if they 
take in $10,000 a year. In Paris it is 
not unusual for them to make sev- 
eral times that amount. A certain 
Latin-American painter, not yet what 
one would call a “modern master,” 
and not particularly well-known ei- 
ther in America or in Europe, earned 
over $75,000 in Paris last year. And 
that despite the fact that it is a dis- 
tinct disadvantage for a painter not 
to be French, since the French are 
surprisingly nationalistic when it 
comes to buying pictures. Thus one 
can imagine the incomes of French 
painters like Braque, Rouault, Ma- 
tisse or Dufy. All of which is a way 
of saying that once a painting career 
gets going in Paris it really goes. The 
buying of pictures by the French is 
done largely on a speculative basis. 
It is big business, and it’s the signa- 
ture that counts. 

Speaking of signatures, | am re- 
minded of an amusing incident which 
recently occurred. There is always a 
group of Spanish painters living in 
Paris, and they usually form a little 
nucleus of their own, apart from the 
others, with whom they do not get 
on too well. Recently they have been 
gathering at the Dome, headed by 
the ex-surrealist Dominguez. One 


APRII 


of their number, a young man named 
Ortiz, one day found himself a little 
more broke than usual. In fact, he 
had nothing—nothing but a lump of 
gold which he had been saving for a 
long time against just such an emer- 
gency. The obvious person to sell it 
to, they all agreed, was Picasso: he 
was a fellow Spaniard, a fellow 
painter and fortunately a very rich 
man. But when Ortiz took the gold 
to the master, Picasso told him that 
he had no use for it. ““However,” he 
added, seeing the expression on Or- 
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tiz’ face, “leave it with me for a few 
days and I'll see what I can do.” 

Ortiz went away just about as un- 
happy as when he had come, sat 
down despondently once again on 
the terrasse of the Dome, and waited. 
In the meantime, Picasso was fever- 
ishly studying the essentials of the 
goldsmith’s craft, one of the few 
which he had until then neglected. 
He smelted the gold, made it into a 
small, rather Aztec-looking mask 
with features in relief, and engraved 
his signature on the back. When Or- 
tiz called at his studio to see whether 
the master had found a buyer for his 
gold, Picasso handed him the mask, 
saying: “I think you can get exactly 
three times as much for this as you 
would have gotten for your gold.” 
The estimate proved to be quite ac- 
curate. 

The fierce competition among 
painters in Paris is somewhat offset 
by the great consumption of artistic 
by-products. Such things as show 

Continued on Page 118 
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Burtt took me there for an aperitif before lunch, Everybody 
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windows, posters, packaging and 
even stage sets are ddne not by spe- 
cialists in these lines but by profes- 
sional painters. Then there is the 
fact that many more people in France 
are interested in painting, to the 
point of investing in it, than in most 
other countries. There is a great, 
long list of French painters whose 
names are unknown outside France, 
but whose canvases bring good prices 
in Paris because people like to have 
them hanging on their walls. You 
are likely to find these adorning the 
offices of your doctor, dentist or 
lawyer. And the buyer is also an am- 
ateur collector, keenly aware of the 


value of his acquisitions, and has 
a sharp eye out for fluctuations in 


the market price of the works of 


those who interest him. This sort 
of purchaser seldom buys the work 
of the very young; if the beginner 
sells at all, it will usually be to 
foreigners visiting Paris, and not to 
the French. 

As to the American painters living 
in Paris, one can safely say that they 
sell exclusively to Americans. The 
French are almost wholly ignorant 
of, and uninterested in, 
painting: it 
Paris exchange. 


American 
value on the 
of course, is 


has no 

This, 
not of any great interest to the many 
American painters who live in Paris: 
it is not why they are there in any 


case. Nor are they there to study. Of 


the 3000 students at the Beaux Arts, 
only about two dozen are Americans. 
Generally they have chosen La Ville 
Lumiere as a home for one of two 
reasons: they like the life there (they 
live more pleasantly than they could 


at home on the same amount of 


money) or they want an exhibit in a 
Paris gallery. 

It means a great deal for an Amer- 
ican painter or sculptor, once he has 
got back home, to have had a one- 
man show in Paris at a reputable 
gallery. Having shown in Paris is 


like having had an official seal of 


approval placed on one’s product, 
because it would seem to mean that 
the work has passed muster in the 
halls of the highest artistic criteria. 
In reality it means no such thing. It 
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By mid-May... the 
last frost is over.. 
and Springtime in 
the Colorado Rockies 
P= 4 unfolds into a 
BA panorama of color- 
splashed beauty. In 
the bountiful warmth of the sun... braced 
by the mountain-cleansed air...you'll see 
nature's showcase at its most colorful. 
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means primarily that the artist has 
been able to raise the cash for such 
an exhibit. If there are reviews at all 
they will be good, and that means 
that he has been able to afford them 
as well. There is probably no other 
metropolis where criticism is quite 
so venal as tn Paris. (The reverse of 
the medal is that the public has a 
healthy distrust of all criticism, so 
that it is pretty much without effect 
in any case.) But to the American 
artist it is all-important. The reviews 
of such a show are an open-sesame 
to exhibits of his own in American 
galleries, and they also help tremen- 
dously in selling his work in the 
States. 


A friend of mine, a partner in one 
of the more important galleries on 
the Right Bank, told me an absurd 
story the other day. A 
critic they were expecting had failed 


newspaper 


to put in an appearance at a certain 
exhibition, either before, during or 
after the vernissage, and the gallery 
was perplexed. Then a favorable re- 
view was published in the critic’s 
paper, and the gallery was still fur- 
ther perplexed. A few days later, the 
critic came into the gallery, picked 
up an expensive art book, and put- 
ting it under his arm, was about to 
An attendant asked 
him if there was not some mistake. 
“Oh, no,” he said airily. ““There’s no 
mistake. | gave this show a good re- 
view last week. Remember?” And 
he walked off with the book, which 
he probably took around the corner 
and sold. 


go out again 


If you want your work exhibited 
in Paris you must be prepared to 
pay through the nose for the privi- 
lege. The critics must be entertained, 
wined and dined, and the show itself 
will cost anywhere from 50,000 to 
300,000 francs at an average gallery, 
and more than that at certain par- 
ticularly elegant places. If you hap- 
pen to be an American, a pretext 
will very likely be found for increas- 
ing the price. The French feel that it 
is a distinct injustice for an Amer- 
ican to get anything for the same 
price as a Frenchman. 

To avoid this sort of exploitation 
indeed, to make it possible to show 
their works in Paris at all—a group 
of American painters banded to- 
gether and rented a small shop not 
far from Notre-Damc, in the Rue 
Saint-Julien-le-Pauvre. They made it 
into a gallery and named it Galerie 
8. | don’t know how many were in- 
volved in the venture at the begin- 
ning, but at present there are more 
than twenty. There they show not 
only their own things but those of 
artists Outside the co-operative as 
well. (So far they have shown only 
Americans.) In this way they have 
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cut down the cost of a show to about 
18,000 francs, and the saving makes 
a great difference to the artist, you 
may be sure. 
borhood 


And, being im a neigh- 
that American tourists 
are likely to visit because it is writ- 
ten up in the guidebooks and has 
night clubs like Le Caveau de la 
Bolée, the place has been successful. 


Paris is almost constantly the scene 
of some artistic scandal or other, in 
which everyone gets very much ex- 
Last 
year there was another theft of fa- 
mous pictures, this time 
the Louvre but 
d’Art Moderne 


cited and nothing happens. 


not from 


from the Musée 


The two young men 





Mother Yale 


e ‘Great Scott! What has 
happened to Mother Yale?”’ 
That is what the Old Blues, 
Yale’s ever-faithful alumni, 
are asking each other, and 
HOLIDAY for May brings 
you the absorbing answer. 
A talented young gradu- 
ate, John Knowles, reports 
with wit and love on a great 
institution of learning— 
its old traditions and ultra- 
modern teaching methods, 
its amazing mixture of poor- 
but-bright and glittering- 
rich undergraduates. 


Don’t Miss 
Next Month’s Holiday! 











who engineered the thing had chosen 
well: their loot included the famous 
Woman Tlroning ot Vicasso and a 
40,000,000-frane Renoir (which even 
with the france where it is today ts 
still over $100,000). Nevertheless, 
when questioned by the police they 
stoutly maintained that their project 
had been motivated solely by affec- 
tion for the pictures and not by de- 
sire for gain. (In America they would 
probably they had 
done it for kicks.) There is supposed 
to be forger 
loose in Paris, painting and selling 
long-lost masterpieces right and left. 


have claimed 


a diabolically clever 


Everyone says he is a well-known 
figure, but cannot be brought to jus- 
tice because of his high connections. 
If you try to discover just what the 
pictures are and whose work they 
be, the trail 


vague and leads into the dark. How- 


purport to becomes 


ever, it goes far enough to show in 
what direction the Parisian imagina- 
tion goes when it decides to create 
a legend. 

Recently the Place de la Concorde 
was the scene of a short scandal that 
would have been worthy of an early 
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René Clair film. A bearded and dis- 
tinguished elderly gentleman carry- 
ing a brief case appeared one morn- 
ing at the foot of the obelisk in the 
middle of the vast square and began 
to make preparations for a climb to 
the top. Immediately the police came 
up and informed him that such a 
thing was not only expressly forbid- 
den but unheard of. The gentleman 


took from his pocket a bundle of 


official-looking papers. He had been, 
he said, to the proper authorities to 
ask permission to study the hiero- 
glyphs on the top of the obelisk, and 
after some surprise at hearing that 
there were such marks (since every- 
one had always thought that all the 
hieroglyphs were on the sides of the 
obelisk and had been deciphered 
long ago), they had decided in the 
interests of science and art to grant 
his unusual request. 

There was no mistaking the au- 
thenticity of the papers, so some- 
what reluctantly the police let him 
continue with his scholarly prepa- 
rations. Still, remarked one of the 
dubious agents de police, in all the 
monument had been 
standing there, no one had ever at- 


years the 


tempted such a thing. 
“Yes, yes, | know,” said the old 
gentleman, giving orders to his sub- 


ordinates for the proper placing of 


the ladder. 

By the time everything was set, 
and the bearded savant was ready to 
climb, it was noon and there was a 
good crowd watching. The old gen- 
tleman, still carrying his brief case, 
scaled to the top of the needle with 
astonishing alacrity and proceeded, 


piece by piece, to divest himself of 


his articles of clothing, throwing 
them to the four winds. In the mean- 
time his subordinates had removed 
the ladder and disappeared into the 
rapidly growing crowd. The police- 
men said to each other that they had 
known all along he was a maniac, 
and they waved their arms and 
shouted up at him. When all the 
clothing was gone except for a pair 
of underdrawers, the old Egyptolo- 
gist reached into his brief case, with- 
drawing a folding umbrella and a 
large banner. When he had opened 
the umbrella he held it over his head. 
Then he let the banner unroll down 
the side of the obelisk, and the pop- 
ulace read: 

When You Buy a Fountain Pen 
Insist on an Obelisk. 


The gentleman was finally brought 
to earth by means of fire hoses, but 
not before several thousand delighted 
Parisians had enjoyed their lunch 
hour more than usually. And while I 
am on the subject, that lunch hour, 
which lasts not one hour but two or 
even three, is a very important fea- 
ture of French culture. It gives the 
poorer employee time to go home 
and have a leisurely meal: it pro- 
vides the more affluent with the op- 
portunity to stop at a café for 
apéritifs, go On to a restaurant and 
eat slowly (to the accompaniment of 
conversation, not-a program of 
canned music), and to proceed after- 
ward to another cafe for coffee: or 
perhaps, weather permitting, even 
to stroll in a park. For Paris ts a 
city whose customs have evolved 
from a serious application of the 
theory that life is meant above all to 
be lived, and not dedicated to some 
ulterior abstract concept. It 1s a city 
designed to be lived in, not to be 
used as a market or workshop. And 
since living, no matter on how much 
or how little money, is always an art, 
it is not surprising that the artists 
should appear to have mastered it 
more successfully than any other 
group. 


I have always believed that Paris 
is most strongly itself during twi- 
light. At that hour, whatever the 
weather or season, the vast range of 
grays in the stone of which it ts 
built becomes fully visible: appear- 
ance and essence concur for a few 
exquisite moments. Why is it called 
“gay Paree?” | have no idea. If you 
look you can see the open soul of the 
city anywhere along the Seine from 
the Quai de Javel to the Quai Saint- 
Bernard. It is there, along the banks 
of the river and among the bridges, 
that you touch the spirit of Paris, 
and while that spirit is not a tragic 
one, surely it has little to do with 
gaiety. Rather, it bears witness to an 
essential consciousness of the need 
in life for beauty, and to an under- 
Standing of the use of proportion 
and harmony in the achievement of 
beauty. It provides the artist with 
heartening, ever-present proof that 
man-made beauty is attainable, and 
does so in such a natural fashion 
that when one thinks of the banks of 
the Seine one thinks simultaneously 


of artists, for the two belong to- 
gether. 


rHE END 
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Purple motor oil keeps engines 
in top condition ! 


The purple color of Royal Triton motor oil is your assurance of 
complete lubricant protection under all driving conditions. 


Royal Triton protects against acid and corrosive action and keeps 


your engine cleaner than either regular or premium grade oils. In 


short, heavy-duty Royal Triton does a far better job of lubricating 


—and protecting 
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today’s automotive engines, 


HOW TO GET 100% PERFORMANCE FROM YOUR CAR 
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Living where you can play golf or tennis, 
sail or fish. to your heart's content. Living 
where there are flower-bordered lanes for 
eveling, quiet coves for picnicking. erystal- 
clear water for swimming, smooth sandy 
heaches for loaling. Living where every scene 

brilliant with the colours of sea. sky and 
lowers. Playing by day. daneing by might, 
or just doing nothing at all— in delighttul 
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GUY OF LOVE 
Continued from Page 109 


the bitter chicory and the few grains 
of real coffee attempt an impossible 
alliance, and the pressing iron, left 
to its own devices on the gas 
burner But hush! That iron 
doesn't like to be talked about. It 
has proved that more than once 
What were we saying? That it 
takes more than a little courage when 
winter morning, cloudburst, hunger, 
the desire for warmth, the yearning 
to wear furs and silks, descend all at 
once upon these frugal little house- 
keepers. Yes, it takes a great deal of 
pride to set aside the lowest cow- 
ardice and choose instead—-for one 
more day, one more day—the satis- 
factions of well-shined shoes, skin 
as fresh as a young plane-tree shoot, 
the parsimonious measuring out of 
very hot water, of soap. (“It’s gone 
up again, you know. Buy the big 
cake, it’s a saving.” “Is it? Oh, but | 
don't like the smell of that kind!”) 
What will become of my little 
working girl later on? Perhaps she'll 
be one of the shopkeepers under the 
Palais-Royal arcades, neat, lively, 
ingenious, many of whom are friends 
of mine. Then she will be completely 


welcome to come up and visit me 
whenever she wishes. Or perhaps 
she will be like Marcelle Blot, a 
pure-blooded Parisienne, skittish as 
any purebred. Marcelle designs 
women’s hats with a master touch. 
Everything she touches displays the 
art of the weaver, the spinner, the 
florist, the decorator. It was she who 
invented the idea of braiding fine 
rushes, strands of raffia to make 
belts and sandals. | saw her make a 
bride’s headdress out of a thorny 
branch, on the spines of which she 
had the inspiration to string the 
white pearls of mistletoe. The most 
famous fashion designers vie for her 
services, offering her fabulous sums. 
From time to time she takes a job 
with one of them, for six months, 
for a year. Then she leaves, because 
she loves independence, because she 
wants to do something else. For she 
is gifted at anything that requires 
sure taste, invention and creative 
fingers 

For the moment Marcelle has 
chosen to live in Saint-Cloud, in the 
suburbs, to cultivate her garden and 
sell flowers. She comes to see me, 
sits on my bed. Among my paper- 
weights, upon my table crammed 
with papers, sweetmeats, flowers, 
she scatters tomatoes, round, irre- 
proachably red, without wrinkles or 
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ridges, the freshest tomatoes from 
her Saint-Cloud garden. 

“It's a shame to eat them,” Mar- 
celle Blot says, sighing. 

“One doesn’t have to, Marcelle.” 

“Yes, one does. Because they're 
good.” 

La Grande Marcelle, friend of 
painters—and my _ friend—exhales 
the brisk scent of the tarragon, 
chervil and parsley she has arranged 
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in a bouquet around an ivory celery 
stalk and mauve-flowered thyme to 
bring me. She comes to me tricol- 
ored like a healthy peasant woman, 
blue eye, white teeth, red cheek. 

“You're not working now, Mar- 
celle?” 

“Oh, but I am,” Marcelle says. 
“I’ve done a bit of work so pretty 
that I spend all my time admiring it. 
I have four big privet bushes in my 
garden. They're never anything but 
privet. They have no present or 
future except to go on being privet. 
I’ve often wondered how to improve 
this condition of theirs, and now 
I've found a way. I took pruning 
shears and cut out the middle of 
each clump, leaving a good heavy 
growth around the outside. Then | 
pulled all the leaves off the stems I 
had cut, and wove them into the 
growing ones like a basket, or rather 
like a cage. I put sticks across inside, 
some for perches, some to hold cups 
for seed and water. Can you picture 
my living cages? On the side the 
cold winds come from I make the 
weaving very tight, and I make it 
even tighter at the top, which I fin- 
ish off like a dome.” 

“And what do the birds say about 
it, Marcelle?” 

She raised her hands in admira- 
tion. “The birds? They've said so 
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“What, steak again?” We don’t know a breathing soul who has 
ever uttered these words. But if you’d like to hear folks say “best 
steak I ever had!”— treat them to this different and delicious 
Steak Spread Angostura (wonderful on hamburgers, too). As 
soon as your steak or hamburgers come out of the broiler, 
spread the top side with this mixture: Soften 2 tablespoons but- 
ter. Mix in 1 tablespoon finely-chopped onion. Add 1144 teaspoons 
Angostura Bitters (that’s right—the same Angostura your 
Manhattans and Old Fashioneds can’t do without). After 
spreading, return meat to broiler for 30 seconds, then serve 
immediately. You’ll taste new flavor in your steak—and you 
won’t need any table sauce at all, at all. 


“We keep seeing the same faces here 
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e+e ALL FINISHED IN 60 SECONDS 


Have you ever snapped a travel scene 
only to discover too 
late that it didn’t come out? That can’t 
happen with a Polaroid Land Camera. 
You see each picture just 60 seconds after 


you really wanted 


you snap it... can shoot again before 
you leave the spot, before a once-in-a- 
lifetime picture is lost forever. 

What a difference that makes! Wher- 
ever you are wherever you Ko vou 
have each print as you go along see & 
enjoy, to mail, to show to friends. And 
every picture is a beauty 


and bright 


sharp, clear, 
the best you have ever 
taken. You'll be proud to show this pic- 
ture story of your trip the very minute 
you get home! 

You'll want extra prints and enlarge- 
ments of your best travel pictures and 
with a Polaroid Camera that’s easy. 


They’re made directly from your print 
no need to search for old negatives, 
And wait “ull you see how easy it is to get 
good pictures with this camera, A simple 
adjustment, a snap of the shutter, and in 
one minute you have a completely fin- 
ished picture Phere are no tanks, no 
film and camera do at all 
With the Polaroid Camera you never 


have to worry about a double exposure, 


liquids 


because you automatically advance the 
fils every time you shoot 
See the Polaroid Camera in action 


at your photographic store 


Polaroid film is guaranteed 
If you're ever dissatistied with the results 
from any roll of film, send the pictures to 


Polaroid mic you ll yet a new roll free. 


Polaroid Corp., Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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much they have almost nothing left 
to say. Before I'd even finished the 
first cage they understood. If you 
could have heard that riot of birds! 
And the council meetings, and the 
contradictory opinions! | spend all 
my time with them. I’ve seen three 
varieties of titmouse, finches, chaf- 
finches, others | don’t know the 
names of. My cat gives me such 
funny looks. As much as to say I 
don't know much about building 
traps.” 

“But the birds themselves didn’t 
think it was a trap?” 

“No,” she answers a little scorn- 
fully. ““They know who I am. Al- 
ready they go in and out by the little 
openings. The titmice go in head 
down, clinging like parakeets. The 
others fly in—think of it—they fly 
in from outside, just the opposite of 
birds escaping from a cage. It's 
overwhelming! They tell me = in 
springtime the birds will be fighting 
for my cages.” 

Marcelle pensively fastens the bas- 
ket in which she brought the latest 
products of her herb bed. “Well, 
what of it?” she says resolutely. 
“Between now and then I'll have 
figured out a way to keep them from 
fighting.” 

She ties her scarf under her chin 
and is leaving, but I call her back 
“Marcelle, Marcelle! Did you for- 


get to bring me back my little black 
velvet hat?” 

Her face, the face of a beautiful 
gardener, reappears in the half-open 
doorway. 

“Oh, no, of course not! I haven't 
had time. My clients in the privet 
were in much more of a hurry than 
you. You almost never go out, but 
they sleep outdoors every night!” 


It is as a Parisienne, you see, that 
Marcelle loves the country, just as 
my love of Paris will always be that 
of a provincial. At least | am assured 
of having found my final province 
here in the First Arrondissement. 
It has become dearer to me than 
all the rest. Everywhere it bears 
the marks of long intimate compan- 
ionship, the patina of human, ir- 
reverent hands. From the Palais- 
Royal to Saint-Eustache, between 
the Rue Cog-Héron and the Pont- 
Marie, behind heavy carved carriage 
gates, | shall always be happening 
upon some noble flight of double 
Stairs, some fragile wrought-iron 
balcony, delicate archways, a cluster 
of stone flowers, a bit of architecture 
whose graces have defied time for 
four centuries. I like the thought 
that I shall end my days under the 
watch of some church steeple, some 
ancient paneled ceiling, some bower 


that once sheltered nuns. THE END 





France 





houcanier meaning the same thing 


royal source. 


chaloupe, a form of watercraft 





FRENCH WORDS 


has traded words with almost every 
language in the world. Most of the French loan 
words in Our Own speech are so familiar as to be 
unrecognizable as foreign in origin, and most of 
them came across the Channel to England before 
arriving in these United States. For our selec- 
tions we 
which seem most truly American, some of them so much so that the unveiling 
of their French origin will come as a surprise. 


CARRYALL may be a station wagon nowadays, but it was originally a one- 
horse family carriage with two seats and its name was a corruption of, and 
gave a new sense to, the French carrio/e, for the same kind of buggy 


SHIVAREE is the traditional frontier serenade for newly married couples. 
As authentically American as log cabins and hard cider, it comes directly from 
the French charivari for the same rowdy ceremony. 


PRAIRIE, the property of buffalo, old cowhands and Tin Pan Alley lyricists, 
is the same word in French, though there it refers to a much more neatly 
tailored and cultivated meadow than the American version. 


SHANTY, whether in Old Shanty Town or in the North Woods, seems to 
be a corruption of chantier for a log hut. Like many French loan words, 
this one came in across the Canadian border. 


BUCCANEER, one of the freebooting pirates who roved the Spanish Main, 
now extended to almost any variety of lawless aggrandizer, comes from 


LEVEE, the embankment raised to prevent a river's flooding, is the same 
in its original French, from the verb /ever, to raise. 


BOURBON, in the sense of standpat statesman, refers to the royal family of 
France whose conservatism ts a matter of historical record. The whisky takes 
its name from Bourbon County, Kentucky, which goes back to the sare 


JALOPY has as many derivations as there are lexicographers, but there does 
seem to be good reason for believing it may have come from the French 


have concentrated on those words 
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OTO and Olson's pth Tours, the only 
exclusive specialists in personally escorted 
ALL-EXPENSE European tours, present the 
most complete program of eight country 
itineraries London, Rome and 
Paris. Weekly sailings March thru Septem- 
ber in QUEEN MARY and QUEEN ELIZABETH 
SELECT TOURS. Tourist Class, only $1795 up. 
DELUXE TOURS. Cabin Class, only $1495 up. 
OTO LUXURY TOURS, First Class, only $1885 up. 


Orso» 4] to 63 days. Small parties. For best 
T accommodations. Rf St RYE NOW 
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-..to Romantic New Orleans 

BY OHIO - MISSISSIPPI RIVERS 

LV. CINTI,O., Apr. 4 May 4 Sept. 12 Oct. 3 
FARE (All Expense) $275 up plus tax 


Without one 








OHIO-TENNESSEE RIVER CRUISES 
DURING JUNE, JULY AND AUGUST 
FOR ALL CRUISE DETAILS, SEE 


YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT OR 
WRITE FOR FULL COLOR FOLDER 


GREENE LINE 


STEAMERS, INC lake Trout. 


cabins, free 
Write or Wire 
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HOW ) ny CAN DISCOVER THE SECRET OF LOW-COST TRAVEL 


ge, 


3 aoe auided cruises 


SIGHTSEEING 


...around Manhattan Island 
See fabulous New York and view the 
STATUE OF LIBERTY. Daily Sailings: 
10:30 A.M. and 2:30 P.M 


CIRCLE LINE—30 Rockefeller Plaza, W.Y.C.- Phone Circle 6-6687 


(2 ADVENTURE. 


* Latin America + West + Orient + Around World | 
60 days Europe from $475 (inc!. steamer) 
Gx Remarkably ‘‘different’’ tours for adventure 





a ee FIFT AVE., EW YORK 17 + MU 20500 
1000 MILES BY RIVER BOAT 


Mountains headwaters 


portage. In the heart of the Rocky address. Money back 
of the Arctic Water System 
Rainbows, Dollies, 


Fish for Arctic Trout, 
Fighting Silver Trout, Arctic Grayling and 


Fishing unsurpassed 
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Sex 1369, Prince ) George 
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describes hundred 


For the Time of Your Life— 


A FREIGHTER CRUISE! 


Plan your trip with the new 
1953 Spring & Summer Edition 


FORD’S OFFICIAL 


Freighter Travel 
GUIDE 


nating 96-page illustrated book tells all 
about travel by today’s modern corgo-possenger liners. It 


f lower cost cruises to the Coribbean, 


TOURS * CRUISES * TRAVEL SERVICES 









YOUR 


TRIP TO EUROPE 


For 27 years we have specialized in planning itineraries 
to your order by sea or air to Europe, with all rai, 
motor and hotel reservations assured. Our represen 
tatives meet you at all points. inclusive rates from 
U. S. A. $600 to $2500. Send for Martin 32-page book 
“YOUR TRIP TO EUROPE''—one of the most compre 
hensive travel catalogues ever published. Please spec 
ify month of trip contemplated. Ask for Book H-1. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Similar trips of 26 days or more ‘Round South America 
by air $1176.00 up from U. S. A. Or all or part way by 





South America, Europe, the Orient, almost everywhere. It ship at additional cost. Send for Martin Folder H-2 

ond education-seeking travelers lists passenger-carrying freighter sailings from U.S. Ports, 
T tells where the vessels go. how frequently they soil, how | OR SEND FOR MARTIN “BOOK OF ALL CRUISES” 

Your Travel igent or long the v« yoge takes, describes passenger accommoda 


STUDENTS INTERNATIONAL 
TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


tions, shows cost for 
dresses of steamship componies, et 
tial information for every 


For your copy, mail $2 


No hardships. River boats with 








Quoted from an article in PATHFINDER MAGAZINE: 


Dream trips you can afford: 


ROUND THE WORLD FOR $498 


rMHE LITTLE Tyrhennia Line steamer Olbia takes a 

| couple of days to butt through the Mediterranean, 
from Genoa via Leghorn to brigand-riddled Corsica. If 
you're aboard, don’t stay up late watching the wild moun- 
tain dances of Ligurian peasants on the steerage deck. For 
you must be on deck at dawn-- while you pass the lone 
island of Capraia, with salt-blown Elba to the south—to 
watch for the high Corsican peaks to show above the 
horizon. 


At $6.50 (including five full meals) the Olbia’s voyage is 
a fair example of dream trips you can afford. And there are 
others colorful journeys to exotic lands that often cost 
little more than your vacation at home. Trade your usual 
beach for a houseboat in the Vale of Kashmir, or a cruise 
among the lesser Caribbean islands by 


native trading 


schooner. 

You can travel clear around the world to South Seas 
coral isles and the misty lakes of New Zealand, to Australia 
and the plains of Africa, to Europe's leisurely antiquity 
for just $498 in fares. That long steamer jaunt can be dup- 
licated in ten days by plane for $1,700, but whefe’s the fun? 


Last year, 52 million Americans spent a record of $12 
billion on vacations. Many went on organized cruises at 
prices from $125 to $25,000. But some traveled off the 
tourist track, got cheaper and more gla..0rous vacations. 





JUST REMEMBER 











ee Bargain paradises get that way because they haven't been 
discovered by tourist mobs. They're harder to find and to 


reach— but more rewarding. 


e@ @ Chromed ocean liners and international hotels are Amer- 
ica transplanted. For fun at budget prices, go by freighter and 


stay at pensions. 


e @ Make your longest hop from Europe, not directly from the 
U.S. Currency differentials and lower European rates can 
save up to 50°, 


ee Don't go unless you're ready to plan well ahead and to 
shop for travel bargains. 





CARIBBEAN: There are still undiscovered Edens at Amer- 
ica's back door. Tobago, the Robinson Crusoe island that rivals 
Tahiti, where living is so cheap the Island's chief official gets 
only $240 a month. Or, Grenada, which, as a native described 
it: “Dis islan’, suh, is t'ing Gahd mek from rainbo'."”’ There, for 
$12 0 week, you can rent a 3-bedroom house with its own pri- 
vate beach. Many of the best spots can be reached only by 
trading schooner. Go down to the waterfront at Grenada or else- 
where and bargain with dusky skippers to make your own 
price—keep this up and cruise all the lesser islands of this 
jeweled chain. 











Here’s a sampling of dream trips: 


Round the World. Every 2 months a Shaw Savill ves- 
sel leaves London for Curacao, Panama, and New Zealand. 
Cross the Pacific, change at Wellington for another SSL 
ship going west via Australia and South Africa back to 
England. Minimum fare about $498 but the trip is usu- 
ally booked up 15 months in advance. (Reach London for 
about $175 from New York.) Other round the world trips 
from the U.S. as low as $250-$300 a month via deluxe 
freighters. 


India. Minimum fare from NewYork to Ceylon, India, 
or Malaya is about $350. Transhipping in England, you 
can make the trip by luxury liner (tourist class) for $319 
Go to the lotus-covered mountain lakes of Kashmir, where 
a furnished houseboat with four turbanned servants rents 
for $70 a month. Total costs for a couple run around $175 
a month— in the most beautiful spot on earth. 


South Seas. You can still live the life of a Tahitian 
beachcomber— but not in Tahiti, which has found out 
about the Yankee dollar. Instead, drowse on brilliant 
Sigatoka Beach at Suva or watch Pacific combers crash on 
reef-girt Norfolk or Lord Howe Islands. (You can reach 
the South Seas by freighter from the U.S.) 


Africa. Perhaps the biggest travel bargain today is an 80- 
day luxury cruise around the Dark Continent, calling at a 
score of colorful ports like Dar-es-Sa-laam, for $700, round 
trip from Amsterdam. (You can reach Holland for $165 
from the U.S.) 


Mediterranean. A two-week cruise to Malta, Naples 
Casablanca, and Lisbon starts as low as $92, round trip 
from London. But try a longer stay — in the lush valleys of 
Mount Olympus on Cyprus, where a couple can live com 
fortably for $1,400 a year; on Aegean islands that hide 
remnants of a 5,000-year-old civilization among olive ari 
cork groves; or with the fisherfolk of rocky Sardinia, where 
hotel rates are 24c a day or $1.12 with three good meals 


Atlantic Islands. Green cones standing out of the 
sparkling waters of the South Atlantic these are the 
Azores and the Canaries. Tropical flowers, sandy beaches, 
and the charm of old Spain are combined here — with rents 
of about $20 a month, groceries for a couple at $10 a week 
and servants $5 a month each. 
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The vagabond voyager 
with a fistfulof dreams 
can get aids to plan- 
ning from these 2 com- 





plete guides: 


This is a book on how to 


BARGAIN PARADISES his is o & 
OF THE WORLD buy. For that is whet spending 


a few weeks or months, or even retiring, in the world's Bargain 
Paradises amounts to. 

Throughout, you learn where to spend a while in the West Indies, 
Central and South America, the healthful islands of the South Seas, 
the ‘wonderlands of New Zealand, the Balearic Islands, the Ca 
naries, Madeira, etc. 

You read about “Lands of Eternal Springtime,” “Californias 
Abroad,” “Islands in the Wind," “Four Modern Shangri-Las," 
about mountain hideaways, tropical islands as colorful as Tahiti 
but nearer home, about modern cities where you can live for less, 
about quiet country lanes and surf-washed coastal resorts 


About 100 photos, 4 maps. Price $1.50 


TRAVEL ROUTES : 
AROUND THE WORLD peri. passenger-corrying 


freighters do offer you a way to see the world for as little as you'd 
spend at a resort. And what accommodations you get —larye rooms 
with beds (not bunks), probably a private bath, lots of good food, 
and plenty of relaxation as your ship speeds from port to port 

Trips to Rio and Buenos Aires, to the West Indies, between Cali 
fornia and New York, out to Hawaii—trips to almost everywhere — 
are within your means. 

There are round-the-world voyages and shorter trips too. Fast, 
uncrowded voyages to England, France, the Mediterranean; two- or 
three-week vacations to the West Indies or down the Pacific Coast 

This book names the lines, tells where they go, how much they 
charge, briefly describes accommodations. It includes practically 
every passenger-carrying service starting from or going to New 
York, Canada, New Orleans, the Pacific Coast, England, France, 
Scandinavia, the Mediterranean, Africa, the Near East, the Indies, 
Australia, the South Seas, Japan, Hawaii, etc. It's yours for $1.00 


To get these books, fill in this coupon: 


With this book you can stop 
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To HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 50 Adams Boulevard 
New York 


Creenlawn (Long Island), 


I have enclosed $ 


Please 


(cash, chech 


checked below 


, or money order 


vend me the book 


[_] BARGAIN PARADISES OF THE WORLD, $1.50 
CJ TRAVEL ROUTES AROUND THE WORLD, $1.00 
[] Special offer: both books above ($2.50 valu) for 


$2.00. 
You will refund 1 money if lam not satisfied 
Print name 
Address 


City & State 








Fora great vacation 


Glacier Par 


eo tA and the Pacific Northwest 





Vacation a// the way...Go Streamlined 


WESTERN STAR 





Imagine a playground rimmed by the Mon 
tana Rocke laced with trout streams 
like Swiftcurrent, above dotted with lakes 

where mountain hotels await you, Vaca 
tion in Glacier National Park, gateway to the 
Pacitic Northwest, Go carefree, be car-free! 


For western travel and vacation information 
on Glacier Park Pacific Northwe ‘/, 

California / P. G. Holmes, Great 
Northern Ry. Dept. H-43, St. Paul 1, Minn 


Great Northern passenger and 
freivht offices in all principal cities. 
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PARIS IN THE 90'S 


Continued from Page 27 


moral censorship, of course. The 
book gave his life the kind of a 
frame we could use.” 

| saw Moulin Rouge the following 
night. It was as good, as new and 
exciting, and as beautiful as Hus- 
ton had predicted. After almost 
20 years of Technicolor which has 
mostly been as abusive to the eye as 
to the aesthetic sense, this was a 
long-delayed triumph. There is great 
art in the direction and the photog- 
raphy of Moulin Rouge, but there is 
never artiness. Once and for all (1 
hope) Huston and Ossie Morris, 
Vertes, Elisofon, and art director 
Paul Sheriff have shown that color 
is not something to hit customers 
over the head with, that its effects 
may be subtle and casual as well as 
blaring and stridently chromatic. 

The outdoor country scenes have 
the quality of Corot, and the Paris 
scenes, interior and exterior, are 
beautifully Paris and accurately 
Lautrec. From the opening can- 
can to the ghostly dancers in the 
death scene, there is a vibrancy and 
honesty in the color that has not 
been seen on the screen before. 

As to the story of the movie itself, 
there is here, too, color and excite- 
ment all the way, although it is much 
more the color and excitement of 
Foulouse-Lautrec’s Paris than of his 
own life. The artist’s story is well told 
and played to awesome perfection 


by José Ferrer, but it is the vignettes 


of a Paris long dead that come most 
sharply to life for the viewer. 

There is a marvelous sequence in 
which Lautrec’s drawings are pro- 
jected on the screen, one after an- 
other in a sort of magic-lantern pro- 
gression, which proves decisively 
that great art can be great excite- 
ment and entertainment. But other 
sequences, more subtly perhaps, 
have the same quality. | have never 
seen a movie where | had so much 
the feeling that any given frame of 
film could be isolated and stand on 
its own beauty and design. Yet this 
quality in no way makes Moulin 
Rouge slow or static. Exciting ts 
sul the key word. 

José Ferrer has to be seen to be 
believed for the vitality and em- 
pathy he brings to his portrayal of 
Lautrec. Colette Marchand’s Marie 
Charlet is a tramp who makes even 
the Millie of Of Human Bondage 
look like a leader in the local Young 
People’s Sunday Evening Assem- 
bly—a great and thrilling actress. 
Zsa Zsa Gabor emerges, unbe- 
lievably, as a creditable actress. 
Suzanne Flon, as the decent love of 
Lautrec’s later years, takes her own 
honors. But the full feeling, the ex- 
citement, the Lautrec-Parisian mood, 
belongs to the cancan girls, to 
Katherine Kath as La Goulue, to 
Muriel Smith as Aicha, to Rupert 
John as Chocolat, to all the dancers, 
drinkers, brawlers who populate this 
Paris, this moving poster of the 
splendid Nineties, in a swirl of life 
and music and color. 


NOTES & RECOMMENDATIONS 





outstanding. 


V The Importance of Being Earnest (J. Arthur Rank)—Some- 
times disappointing but still charming adaptation of the 
Wilde play. Joan Greenwood’s throaty comedy more than 
makes up for Michael Redgrave’s incredibly fuzzy perform- 
ance as the male lead, and Wilde’s wit still sparkles. 





~ Meet Me at the Fair (Universal) 


ArKII 


¥ Never Wave ata Wac (RKO) 
Fun with a feminist version of 


Corny, but relaxing 
if you're in an escapist mood. Dan Dailey, Diana Lynn 
and an unexceptional singing tot name of Chet Allen. 


¥ No Time for Flowers(RKO) 

Comedy mixed with melodrama 
about life behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. Give this B-plus for effort, but it isn’t another 
Ninotchka by 
it up prettily. 


¥ The Member of the Wedding (Columbia)—-A won- 
derful movie from a wonderful play from a wonder 
ful book about a young girl’s coming to terms with 
the world of adults. Fine performances by everybody 
with Ethel Waters, Julie Harris, Brandon De Wilde 
Fred Zinneman (High Noon) directed. 





whe? 


a tried-and-true Army story. Rosalind Russell is th 
WAC private who thinks her civilian background en 
titles her to special privilege. She finds out differently 
with the aid of Marie Wilson, Arleen Whelan and an 
amusing script by Ken Englund. 





a long shot. Viveca Lindfors dresses 
Paul Christian is an excellent hero 
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Make your own schedule .. . hit the byways as well as the highways... 
discover things that are not in the book; in other words see more, do 
more, have much more fun—in a fine new private car furnished by Hertz. 
his is the practical, carefree way to travel because of the surprisingly 
low rates. In most Hertz cities you can enjoy 200 miles of sightseeing 
over a period of one week for as little as $49.00—or $9.80 per person 

if five ride—including all gasoline, oil and proper insurance. So plan 


now to vacation the modern way—the smart way—the Hertz Service way! 


i el ee 


Grand Coulee Dam, only 92 miles from Spokane, Wash., is one of the mightiest constructions accomplished by man... 550 feet high, 4,137 feet long, 
500 feet thick at base; 3 times bigger than the largest Egyptian Pyramid. Harnessing waters of scenic Columbia River, it offers a majestic spectacle 


uve ad Your own 










One of the countless scenes of beauty in 
Switzerland is at Lucerne, on the famed lake 


of that name. Here in Switzerland, too, you 


A night view of the great dome of our na 
tion's capitol. Nearby are Washington Mon 
ument, the Lincoln Memorial, the White House, 


can rent a new car from Hertz and many public buildings 


HERTZ SERVICE: what itis, what iteosts, how to get it... 


What It Is Hertz is a rent-a-car service, international in scope, available in Hertz station name and address at your destination city, you can make your own 


Look in your telephone directory 
under "H" for your nearest Hertz station 


more than 500 cities and resort areas throughout the United States, Canada, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Cuba, Great Britain, Mexico and Switzerland 


What It Costs... Here is a specific rate example: at the Hertz station in 
Spokane, Washington, the 24 hour daily rate is $6.00, plus 8 cents per mile, includ- 
ing gasoline, oil and insurance. Thus, the total cost for a trip of 30 miles in any one 
day is only $8.40, whether one person or five ride in the car. Rates are lower by 
the week. Rates vary slightly in different sections of the country 


Gasoline, Oil, Insurance Furnished . Even on long trips, whatever amount 
you pay for additional gasoline and oil is refunded to you. Also, Public Liability, 
Property Damage, Fire and Theft Insurance and $100.00 deductible collision pro- 
tection are included in the low rate—at no extra cost 


How To Get It... It's as easy as A-B-C to rent from Hertz: (A) look in your 
telephone directory under ‘'H" for your nearest Hertz station; (B) show your driver's 
license at the station and identify yourself; (C) step into a fine new car and go! 
Advance Reservations . .. To be sure of a car when you need it, locally or in 
some other city, it is well to make a reservation in advance. Any Hertz station will 
make a reservation for you, anywhere, for any time. Or, if you have the correct 


HERTZ Driv-Ur-Se/f SYSTE 


reservations by letter, telegram or telephone. Also, any railroad or airline reser 
vation office will make a Hertz reservation for you through the Hertz Rail-Auto 
Plan or the Hertz Plane-Auto Plan at the time you purchase your railroad or airline 
ticket. Always insist on Hertz when you make your reservation and be sure you get 
Hertz service when you arrive at your destination 


New Model Cars... Cars rented from Hertz are always current-model cars, 
of popular makes. The car you rent bears no Hertz identification — it is your private 
car, for an hour, a day or as long as you wish 


Charge Cards Available... Hertz Charge Cards (international in application) 
are issued to well rated business firms and individuals. The card serves as identi 
fication, eliminates deposit requirements, and provides credit privileges if desired 
Air Travel Card Holders and Rail Credit Card holders are accorded the same priv 
ileges extended to holders of Hertz Charge Cards 


Additional Information ... For information on Hertz stations — anywhere 
or for information on any detail of Hertz Service operations, contact your neurest 
Hertz station or —write or phone Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, Inc., Department 343 
218 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois; phone: WEbster 9-5165 


WHEREVER YOU GO... WHATEVER YOU DO 
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YOU CAN RENT A NEW CAR FROM HERTZ AS EASY AS 
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RESORTS PLACES TO STAY RANCHES 


For delightful week ends or vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 


FLORIDA RANCHES 
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Ea y ; A New HIGH 
/ 


j= in Vacationing! 

“at the Lake of the Eagles’ 

Up 2200) feet in the cool Alleghenies, a 

refreshing vacation adventure awaits 

you. Seores of gay activities including 

swimming, golf, boating, tennis, fishing, 

and Summer Theatre. Friendly atmos- 

phere invites complete relaxation. Deli- 
cious meals. Season May 29-Oct. 15. 
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THE 
GREATEST FALLS 
IN THE WORLD 


Continued from Page 25 
couldn’t care less about waterfalls. 
Nobody much turned up until the 
airplane was invented, and even 
now we don’t see many people.” 

You can scramble down a sculp- 
tured trail to stand in spray almost 
under the of the 
Brazilian falls, at the point where 
the half-circle of precipice has its be- 
ginning. The arc ends in Argentina; 
the line dividing Brazil and Argen- 
tina passes through the greatest of 
the falls, called Salto Union, and 
there’s a little island out there, a 
tilted platform of rock on the cliff 
edge, which can be reached by row- 
boat from the Argentine side. The 
boatmen, of course, have no nerves. 

We went one day to see this island 
on the brink. You go with the cur- 
rent, fast, and the boatmen steer 
with long oars. They are expert at 
hitting the little island on the nose, 
because if they were less than perfect 
they would not endure long in the 
business. On the left of the rock 
island is a minor fall; on the right, 
Salto Union, the main body, dumps 
its thousands of cubic feet per sec- 
ond 240 feet into an abyss called 
Garganta del Diablo—the Devil's 
Throat. You never see the bottom. 
Mist thick as steam obscures it. You 
may stand on the edge and pitch a 
rock, if you wish; but the inclination 
to linger is, in most persons, slight, 
whatever the trouble and expense 


northernmost 


they’ve undergone to get here. 
Some travelers, having seen 
Iguassu, go on to Sete Quedas at 
Guaira. There’s no road; you fly, 
and the time’s about 40 minutes. It’s 
a place for people who enjoy super- 
latives. The volume of Sete Quedas 
gives you, any day of the year, two 
Niagaras with Victoria Falls thrown 
in for good measure. But, sadly, 
there’s no proper single point from 
which to discover the full sweep of 
the eighteen falls. The roar is tre- 
mendous, but the only satisfying 
view from an airplane. Sete 
Quedas has been very badly staged 
by Nature. Biggest, but (as so often is 
the case with the biggest) not best. 
Personally I'll string along with 
the aficionados Iguassu, who 
claim that their own falls are the 


1S 


of 


earth’s grandest concentration of 
liquid vista. And to my mind it’s 
great good luck that there should be 
so close at hand the good hotel with 
the good veranda overlooking the 
unknowable wilderness of Paraguay, 
into which the sun drops unarmed 
each evening as the boy brings up 


your whisky-soda. THE END 
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Our 650 acre estate overlooks tm, 
Wildcat Valley. Swimming with Sand 
Beach and Solarium. Private golf course, Dairy and 
Farm. Brook Trout Fishing. Informal entertainment— 
Orchestra, Movies, Square Dancing, etc. Accommo- 
dates 200. Open June 26 to October 13 
Rates from $9 day include excellent meals. 
For descriptive brochure write 
Arthur P. Gale, Owner-Manager 
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Come by train and boat . . . by plane 

. or bring your car over by ferry. 
You'll find 


galore, summer 


wonderful white beaches, 


fishing 


theatres. Sports aplenty. 


sailing, riding, golf, tennis. Casual living... 


refreshing informality Paradise for honey- 


mooners. Your choice of hotels, quaint inns, 
cottages, guest houses of reasonable rates 
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genuinely friendly atmosphere influenced by years 
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too, specious comfortable rooms 
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Accommodation suggestions. Write advertisers for rates and reservations. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





HOME OF THE FAMOUS 


bana Loom 


@ Just 3 minutes from New York City's 


Grand Central Terminal and con- 


veniently near to the Fifth Avenue 


shopping district, the Lexington is 


centrally located. 


Its 801 outside 


rooms are all equipped with com- 


bination 
circulating 


mirror, 


tub and 


ice water, 


bath, 
full-length 


shower 


4-station radio. Television 
New York's Friendly Hotel’’ 


| Weel Lexington 


Charles E. Roc vester, President 


Geo W. Miller, Manager 


Toa LEXINGTON AVE. AT 48th ST.,N.Y.C.17 


PARK AVE. at 34th ST 


| Varsdenbiltr and 
eh momes J. Kelley 11, Managing Director 
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they come to the 


$sT. MORITZ 


ON Tre PATIK 


from the four corners 


of the earth, 


Convenient to airlines terminal, Grand 
Central and Penn Stations. Superb 
food, excellent service, oversized 
many with air-conditioning 
ind television five popular dining 
entertainment rooms. One of 
New York's finest hotels 


rooms 


ANOTHER OUTSTANDING HOTEL 


My) Visiting NewYork? 


Busy men and women enjoy our mi 
Manhattan location pant melo ne 
Central Park. Walk to Fifth Ave. 
theatres, Radio City 
Choice single rooms, private both, 
radio, $5 to $8.5 doubles $8.50 
to $14.50, Many with television 
For Teletype reservations 
NY 1.3949, Write for Booklet HM 
Please arrive by eur beavtiful 
NEW PARK ENTRANCE 


BARBIZON. PLAZA 


106 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 
(Near 6th Avenue) NEW YORK 
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| Hats off to the hotel where 
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extras in comfort and service 
that make 
holiday 

$9 double. 


travelers enjoy 


your stay a true 


from $6 single, 


You bf only Truly 
| comlimental hotel 
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CHARLES G. TAYLOR, PRESIDENT 
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Edmond A. Rieder, General Manager 
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GETTING ABOUT 


The truth 
about 


taxi, bus 


and Métro 


Touring Paris the romantic way. 


rou leave your Baedecker hehind. 


ON the subject of getting around in 
Paris, one great myth must be ex- 
ploded at once. It’s the one about 
all Paris cabbies being able to speak 
English. For 


have ridden in Paris 


This just isn’t true. 
three years | 
cabs as often as the next fellow, and 
the closest | ever came to finding 
any of these mythical bilingual crea- 


tures when one 


was last spring 
pointed to a building along the 
Champs and exclaimed, “Eek! Eek!” 
The building was flying the Amer- 


ican flag, and my driver, | learned 


later, thought he was saying “Ike.” 

Transportation in Paris can be a 
simple and speedy affair, however, 
if you forget the myth and bear 
in mind that 


youll run into 


most of the people 
including subway 
bus drivers, ticket 


takers, brother passengers and sister 


conductors, 
pedestrians—speak French and no 
other language. 

That settled, let me say that Paris 
has two fine systems of public trans- 
portation, the Autobus or bus lines 
the latter 
approximately as in 


and the Métro or subway, 
pronounced 
Metro-Go'dwyn- Mayer. If you have 
the time, about 


and are serious 


learning to ride around Paris as 


most Parisians do, you can niuinage 
cheaply and pleasantly on these sys- 
tems. For a short stay, however, 
you'll probably prefer to hail taxis, 
of which 


Paris has legions. Fares 


are not low, but for visiting Amer- 
icans a taxi ride is still one of the 
best buys in Paris. 

There 
here, all 


Let's look at the taxis first. 
10,000 of 
working by meter 

of the 


are over them 


although some 


meters haven't been con- 


verted yet to keep pace with recent 


price changes. Fares start at 50 


arnhil 


kilometer (five 
eighths of a mile) and jump 35 frances 


francs for the first 
with each additional kilometer. By 
law, the tariff doubles after 11 p.m 
An extra 10 frances is levied for each 
suitcase, 20 for a baby carriage, 30 
for a ride to the Bots de Boulogne 
and more to the various race tracks 
And 
restaurant outside 
for the cab’s 
which 


there. you are driven to a 


Paris, you pay 
return trip. All of 
that sometimes the 
driver will haul out a dog-eared 


means 


official document and demand more 
than the meter reads. 
cab 


placed strategically throughout the 


There are regular stands 
city, and you can also signal one on 
the fly. One thing to remember, 
though—the cabby isn’t obliged to 
take you anywhere. It is a 
oughly 


thor- 


Parisian situation to find 
yourself pleading your way up and 
down a stern rank of cabs, as the 


drivers say, “But, msieur, | am at 
the point of going to my dinner,” 
xr, “For me, there is no interest 
in the Boulevard Berthier, msieur.” 
It is equally Parisian to see taxis, 
at odd hours of a working after- 
noon, parked in the Bois de Boulogne 
while their drivers are off alongside 
a pleasant brook, enjoying a half- 
bottle of 


unbaited line. 


wine and fishing with an 


In addition to rea/ taxis, Paris has 
certain automobiles decked out to 
resemble taxis but having no meters. 
You find these parked outside night 
clubs or in front of 
Rond- 


Point de Champs-Elysees. The fares 


, during the day, 
the Café de la Paix or the 


they charge are highly variable, de- 
pending on the clothes the customer 
Continued on Page 132 
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ROYAL HORSE GUARDS on parade. Britain’s traditional 
pageantry takes on added brilliance in this Coronation Year 


CORONATION FEVER! 


Early visitors share the excitement 
sweeping through Britain this year 


All of Britain has come down with a glorious case of Coro- 
nation Fever—and it's spreading right across the Atlantic. 
There's a special thrill in seeing the fabulous Crown 
Jewels in the Tower of London, knowing that on June 2 
they will grace the person of Elizabeth the Queen. There’s 
a wonderful extra in standing before Westminster Abbey. 
the Coronation setting ... in watching the Changing of the 
Guard at Bu kingham Palace. in Visiting Windsor Castle. 
There’s an undeniable splendor added to the traditional 
pomp and circumstance in these pre-Coronation months, 
You feel the mounting excitement in every | nglish shire 
and town. You can hear it in the rich harmony of a Welsh 
choir, in the skirl of Scottish bagpipes You can sense it in 
traditional dances at country fairs in Northern Lreland. 
his is the time to catch the real spirit of Britain. to 
travel as you please in maximum comfort and at minimum 
cost. And you can see all the delights of | ngland, Scotland. 
Wales and Northern Ireland for as little as $14 a day. This 
does not include trans-Atlantic transportation, but it does 
include a car to take you around. So why not come to Brit 
ain in Coronation Year? For further information and free 
literature. see your Travel Agent or write: British Travel 
Association, Box 8D, 336 Madison Ave., New York 17. 


rIME OUT for a sea story on the quay at Carrickfergus Cas- 


tle in Northern Ireland. Its an easy journey from London! 
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AMERICAN VISITORS to romantic Scotland are captivated by colorful spectacles like this Highland Fling 


near Edinburgh. There’s so much to see and do— and what bargains in tartans, tweeds and cashmeres! 


CHAMPION CRICKETERS play in the shadow of the historic Cathedral at Worcester. Coronation Year 


visitors marvel at the wide range of sporting events, enjoy Britain's choice shooting. fishin rolf and tennis 
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Continued from Page 130 

is wearing, the color of his passport 
and the condition in which the 
driver finds him. It’s best to settle 
on the price before you step into 
such a cab, otherwise you may run 
into an occasional motorized pirate 
who will discover all kinds of aug- 
mentations once he has you safely out 
along the Quai d'Issy or the grande 
ceinture which girdles the city limits. 

For more leisurely transporta- 
tion, there are the old-fashioned 
fiacres or hansom cabs. There are 
perhaps forty of them left in Paris, 
some with drivers in high silk hats. 
You can find them around the 
Opéra, Eiffel Tower, Tuileries or 
else the Rond-Point, all poised and 
ready for a romantic trip through 
the Bois. Price is generally no object 
when you're in a hansom-riding 
mood, but you can rent one for 400 
or 500 francs an hour. It’s just the 
thing to make a pair of Midwest 
honeymooners feel like Marguerite 
and Armand in La Dame aux Ca- 
mélias—or, if you're a man and ven- 
turing into Paris alone, to take a pre- 
liminary drive with that visiting 
countess from the provinces, in 
whose company, tradition tells, you 
can learn French so quickly. 

There are three other private 
means of getting around Paris—on 
a bicycle, on foot or by drive-it- 
yourself automobile. None of them 
is strongly recommended for short- 
term visitors. Bicycles, either plain 
or motorized, can be rented at low 
rates, but a foreigner doing so may 
as well tear up his ticket home. Walk- 
ing is a little safer—but the Comité 
de Tourisme advises a pedestrian to 
cross busy thoroughfares by under- 
ground passageway, whenever one 
is available; otherwise to use the 
passages cloutés, the studded cross- 
ings where /ega//y he has right of 
way, or else to hug the sidewalks 
not forgetting that cars, too, may 
drive on certain sidewalks, notably 
along the Champs. As for driving 
in Paris, don’t try it unless you are 
good at Russian roulette. 

You can rent a car for five to ten 
dollars a day, with gasoline extra 
and unrationed—at around 70 cents 
a gallon. But it is absolutely impos- 
sible to love the French as a people, 
or to find them inescapable roman- 
ticists, as advertised, once you've 
driven a car in Paris and lived to 
tell about it. Taking the wheel for 
the first time through such areas of 
lawlessness as the Place de la Con- 
corde or the Etoile, which has twelve 
main streets leading into it, will con- 
vince you that driving in Paris ts 
not a means of locomotfon but a 
sport, the modern version of the 
French knight in armor going forth 
to do battle. Every Frenchman, as 


APRIL 


soon as he steps into his car, is out 
to win a race. He doesn’t just think, 
he Anows that he’s the world’s best 
driver, with quicker reflexes than 
anybody else on the road. 

Only two rules of the road are 
even remotely observed. The car ap- 
proaching your right always has the 
right of way, even if it comes zip- 
ping out of some side street as you 
are spinning along on the main 
thoroughfare. And if you do kill a 
pedestrian, fellow driver or cyclist, 
you are obligated to look after his 
widow and orphans if they 
destitute. 


are left 


Most Paris cars wear their dented 
fenders proudly, like so many Pur- 
ple Hearts. Obviously there’s a cer- 
tain grim exhilaration that goes 
with weaving at crazy angles through 
the ebb and flow of Paris traffic. But 
it ruins you for driving anywhere 
else in the world—assuming that 
you do get anywhere else. Visitors 
are best advised to stick to taxis, or 
to the Métro or Autobus. 


This brings us to the public con- 
veyances of Paris—its fine bus and 
subway systems. To get the most 
out of them, you should invest 
around 900 frances ($2.50) for cer- 
tain indispensable equipment. For 
60 francs you can buy at any news- 
stand a pocket-sized Plan Officiel 
(map), which shows all Métro and 
Autobus routes for Paris and sub- 
urbs. For 200 francs each, buy a 
20-ticket bus carnet (ticket book) 
and a Métro 
second-class tickets. For appear- 


5-ticket carnet of 


ances’ sake, you should also buy a 
carnet holder from one of the smart 
leather-goods shops like Chalmette 
or Hermes. This runs about 300 or 
400 frances, is smaller than a match- 
book and can serve no earthly use 
back in the States except as a stamp 
holder or conversation maker. 

:30 A.M. to 
12:30 a.m., and tickets can be 
bought at any station. (Each train is 
usually made up of one first-class 
car, half empty, and six or eight 
second-class ones.) A man at the 
foot of the platform punches your 
ticket, and since each ticket can be 
used twice, a one-way ride, via, 
from one end of Paris to the 
other, if you like—can run you only 
20 francs (about 6 cents). Purchased 
singly, a one-way, second-class ticket 
costs 30 francs, a first-class 45. 

The Métro may not be as glamor- 
ous as the Moscow subway, which 
glows with works of art on the 
walls and teems with happy peasants 
and workers journeying between the 
Kremlin and the Big Brother Park of 
Rest & Culture—and almost nowhere 
else. But Paris has 342 stations in 
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The Métro runs from 5 
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The blaze of a million and one glittering lights... 
the never-ending streams of merrymakers .. . the 
glamour and excitement of famous theatres, restau- 
rants, night clubs ... this is New York’s Times 


Square with its nightly spectacle of color and magic. 


The bustling big city, with its fine hotels, depart- 
ment stores, shops, and centers of art and music, 
is but one of New York State’s many points of in- 
terest. Throughout the state, there’s an unlimited 
variety of things to see and do—attractions to suit 


every taste and travel budget. 
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‘No matter where you are—after dinner 


there's nothing like a dram of Drambuie”’ 


The only cordial 
with a 
Scotch Whisky base 


Made in Scotland since 
1745 from the secret 
recipe of Prince Charles 
Edward's personal liqueur, 
Drambuie is famous for 

its unique dry flavour and 
exquisite bouquet. Enjoy 
Drambuie “on the rocks’ 
—with twist of lemon peel 
if desired—or in the 
traditional cordial glass 


'o ae 


after dinner... ae 
a DRAM* of 


DRAMBUIE 


os Oram A_ «moll dan When the drink is Drambuie, a luxurious ofter-dinner adventure 


imported by W. A. TAYLOR & COMPANY, NEW YORK, N.Y. Sole Distributors for the U. S. A. 
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operation, with names right out of 


the Baedeker, such as Tour Eiffel, 
Montmartre and Nd6tre-Dame-des- 
Champs; also Stalingrad, Réaumur- 
Sébastopol and Odessa. And each 
station has its works of art, ads for 
Dop Hair Tonic and the like. 

The Métro’s 17 lines crisscross the 
city like a fine grid. At each station 
entrance and platform there is a 
large map showing all lines, with 
that station circled. Underground, 
the alleyways leading to train plat- 
forms carry the name of the line 
and a list of all its stops and cor- 
respondances or connecting lines. 
There is a similar list in every car. 


Each line is known by the name of 


its last stop—for example, ‘Porte 
de la Villette” line, Pont de Neuilly” 
line, ““Mairie d'Ivry” and so on, 
corresponding to the “New Lots,” 
“South Ferry” or “180th Street and 
Bronx Park” lines in New York. 

There are some basic differences, 
however. First, there’s no subway 
rush here; if too many people are 
waiting for the next train, a severe- 
looking attendant rattles a gate down 
to keep others from jamming the 
platform. Also, this being Paris, 
there are lovers in the Métro. They 
park practically everywhere, except 
in the path of an approaching train, 


to nuzzle each other’s necks, kiss 
meditatively and behave just as the 
guidebooks say they do. 

There are 52 bus lines in Paris, 
each crossing the city from east to 
west or north to south. Although 
not as speedy as the Métro, they are 
invaluable as a means of sight-seeing. 
Buses run from 6:00 A.M. to approx- 
imately 9:15 p.M., are also named 
after their final stops (but generally 
known by their numbers), have 
routes marked plainly on their sides 
and rears—and at each stop, there is 
a red-and-yellow circled sign with 
white disks bearing the numbers of 
the buses that pass. 

The French may be a disorganized 
or an individualistic people, depend- 
ing how you look at them, but when 
it comes to the Autobus they are 
disciplined and ceremonious in their 
behavior. 

At crowded bus stops, order is 
kept by means of a mechanical con- 
traption something like a U.S. 
policeman’s call box. You pull a 
little lever—and out comes a piece 
of paper resembling a_ cafeteria 
check, with your boarding number 
on it. Your bus lumbers into view 
honking like a wild duck in flight; 
the conductor calls out the numbers 
and passengers board the bus in 
sequence. 
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give yourself the down-to-earth comfort 
of Bass Sportocasins*. Feel the friendly 
support of true moccasin Construcuon — 
the supple lightness of top-drawer 
leather. Very smart, very practical. 
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removable Sta-Set spikes. 
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from the interior of the Guaranty you pay again for the privilege of 
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PARIS 


WHERE TO 


\n analysis of 
accommodations 
from hotel de luxe 


to pension 


Pension life can be lovely: just 
lady 


fay in this s good graces 


YOUR choice of accommodations 
in Paris depends on how much you 
want to spend, how close to the 
Champs-Opera districts you want to 
be, how long you intend staying and 
how great a tolerance you have for 
such fixtures as one bathtub per 30 
rooms, wheezy old elevators that go 
up only (or no elevators at all), 
snoopy concierges, wild-haired Amer- 
ican next 
room, and one towel per week. For 


girl expatriates in the 


a long visit, you will be happiest, 
perhaps, in the home-life environ- 
ment of a pension, but if you come 
here for a week or ten days, better 
stick to the hotels, of which Paris 
has more than a thousand. 

First the hotels. There is no hard- 
and-fast breakdown, but short-term 
visitors who want to be handy to the 
center of town may find these five 
classifications useful: 

First come the large, expensive, 
hotels, such as the 
Crillon, Plaza-Athénée, Ritz, Meu- 
rice and George V, that are fre- 


international 


quented largely by visiting diplo- 
mats, Iranian and Texas oil million- 
aires, dethroned (though moneyed) 
Central European and reigning 
Hollywood nobilities, out-of-town 
buyers during faute couture show- 
ings and other important people. 
Second are the equally expensive, 
equally chic smaller hotels, also for 
the international set—such as the 
Prince de Galles, Raphael, Bristol, 
Vendome and Lancaster. These hold 
their greatest appeal, perhaps, for 
VIP’s seeking a quiet but elegant 
hideaway and for people somewhat 
more knowledgeable about Paris. 
The both 


gories are all on the Right Bank. 


hotels in these cate- 


Arnil 





Generally they charge between 2000 


and 5000 frances a day (roughly be- 
tween $6 and $14), with the Meurice 
going as high as 9000. They keep 
you pretty well insulated, though, 
against the shocks and bruises of 
ordinary Paris hotel life, since less 
than 3 per cent of their guests in 
any given year are French. 

The third group takes in the great 
majority of hotels—somewhat older, 
slightly less expensive and also on 
the Right Bank 


tinental, Lotti, Claridge, France et 


such as the Con- 


Choiseul and Scribe. You are most 
likely to be steered to one of these 
by Stateside tourist agencies or self- 
appointed “old Paris hands” among 
your friends at 
quite picturesque 


home. Some are 
with inner courts, 
hobbly old English lady guests, and 
porters and chambermaids who re- 
semble old family retainers. Prices 
here run roughly from 1000 to 3000 
francs per day, and a few have 
rooms for less, if you bother to ask. 
The managements know about and 
cater to special American quirks 
like ice water, unstarched shirt col- 
lars, orange juice in the morning, 
well-heated rooms in winter and the 
mixing of Martinis. 

The fourth classification consists 
of Left Bank versions of Group 
Three. The casual tourist is likely to 
think of the Rive Gauche in terms of 
bearded moody artists nursing their 
Pernods in smoke-filled cellars, and 
of packs of blue-jeaned, wild-eyed 
Existentialist teen-agers that have to 
be swept off the Montparnasse side- 
walks early each morning. Actually, 
there are upper-middle-class hotels 
such as the Lutetia, Pont 
Royal, Cayré, Palais d’Orsay and, 


here 
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speed and ease of advanced “touch” 
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that lets you “see” before you show. 
See SKAN today—3 beautiful blower- 
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overlooking the Seine, the Bisson 
and Quai Voltaire—that are per- 
fectly respectable, understand such 
amenities as baths, and are within 
walking distance of the Concorde 
and American Express. Their rates 
occasionally dip as low as 800 francs 
per room, and even French guests 
patronize them. 

The fifth embraces a 
number of small, intimate Left Bank 
hotels. 
expected little places or along nar- 
row |7th-Century streets, 
breath away from the Panthéon, 
Sorbonne, Ile de la Cité, Beaux 
Arts, St.-Sulpice and many other 
romantic Paris 


category 
These lie hidden within un- 


or a hot 


landmarks you've 
read about. Such hotels satisfy many 
notions of com- 
fort, and their rooms cost from 400 
to 800 francs. 


of our American 


To appreciate them 


best, you have to discover them 
yourself. 

Except for Group Five, Paris 
hotel rates often include break- 
fast—usually café au lait, crois- 
sants, butter and marmalade—served 


in your room if you like. One im- 
portant fact to understand, 
cially if you're on a budget, 


espe- 
is that 
the price quoted to you is the essen- 
tial, unadorned one, excluding serv- 
ice and extras. These can add any- 
where from 18 to 27 per cent to your 
bill, so it’s a good idea to check in 
advance 

American-style comforts can usu- 
ally be taken for granted in the 
1500-francs-or-over hotels. From 
there on down, you have to watch 
Bathtubs, 
for example, and far 
between. Hot not be 
available at all times, though your 
room will undoubtedly have a wash- 
stand, a towel rack and a device 
called a bidet, which is a standard 
fixture in the French bathroom. You 
will do well to cast no disparaging 
remarks about it, though you use it 
only to wash your nylon slips or 
wool socks. 


for certain conveniences. 
may be few 


water may 


If you get a room without a bath, 
it’s advisable to ask where the near- 
est tub and toilet are. Taking a bath 
may be a big deal. Protocol demands 
that madame la patronne or a bouncy 
little chambermaid draw your bath; 
that is, she turns on the tap, and 
that calls for an extra charge of 200 
or 300 francs. You have to bring your 
own soap, and when you're finished 
it’s best not to leave your towel be- 
hind—towels may be rationed. 

The most important person in a 
Paris hotel is the concierge, a com- 
bination bell captain, chief porter 
and general factotum. He looks 
after your mail, takes messages, can 
be depended on to change your 
money, get theater tickets, rent cars, 
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Ry ad | Map of 
France and Europe 


A comprehensive map of France in color, 
showing the network of the French National 
Railroads, makes it easy to arrange practical 
itineraries in advance. There is also a 
large colored map of Continental Europe 
with its important Rail connections. 
Travel by rail is the most leisurely, comfortable 
and economical way to see France and Europe. - 
Secure your rail accommodations before you leave at 
any of our offices or through your Travel Agent. 
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Unique in flavor 
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Imported from Spain 
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HOOT OPAY 


ct up sight-seeing trips, even ti 


bauby-sitter. He also arranges to let 
the 
door ts locked at 1] P.M. or midnight 
ind you have to ring the bell 


You should make the acquaint- 


you im late at 


night: usually 


ance of the concierge the day you 
check in. Tell him exactly how your 
name is spelled and, more impor- 
tant, pronounced. He may speak 


English, but he will probably play 


havoc with American names like 
Willoughby, Schwartz and Jones 
unless you set him straight. Also, 


isk him to write the name and ad- 


dress of the hotel on a card (some 





SPECIAL 
COMBINATION 
OFFER... 


At a bargain price! Yes, you 
can now enjoy for a full year the 
pleasure-packed pages of 


HOLIDAY 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


at the special money-saving 
price of only $10 for all three! 
That's a saving of $8.00 over 
single-copy prices or $4.50 over 
regular subscription prices—and 
these top favorites will be deliv- 
ered right to your home. 

if you now subscribe to any 
of these magazines, your sub- 
scription will be extended at this 
bargain price. 

To order, use the handy order 
form which is bound in nearly 
every copy of this issue. Be sure 
to take advantage of this bar- 
gain offer NOW—mail your or- 
der TODAY! 

(All three must go to same 
family at same address.) 
This offer good until April 30, 
1953, in U.S. and Canada only. 











have printed ones, with street maps 
on the back). It may be more diffi- 
cult than you think, getting back to 
your room that first night, especially 


HW you've been making the rounds of 


Montmartre or Pigalle night spots 


Now the pensions or room-and- 
board establishments. At its best, a 
Paris pension can be your greatest 
adventure in the gay, effervescent 
life you've read about. It provides 
wonderful home-style French cook- 
ing, a patronne Who not only whips 
up new sauces for you but worries 
over your love life, and an oppor- 
tunity to practice your French with 


a group of serious Partsophiles from 


the provinces and from such far-off 


lands as India, Sweden, Argentina 


or Greece. At worst, it can be the 


most depressing type of boarding- 


house, Where they count each pat of 
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SINCE 
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Tonight, bring the brisk salt air of 
Chesapeake Bay to your dining room 
with famous Crosse & Blackwell 
Crab 4 la Maryland . . . the soup 
supreme enjoyed since Colonial 
Days. Only Crosse & Blackwell cap- 
tures this nostalgic “bit of Mary- 
land” for your dinner table. Try it 

.. and Crosse & Blackwell Vichys- 
soise, Cream of Shrimp and Onion 
Soup (French Style), too! 


If your neighborhood food store doesn’t 
carry C&B soups, write us for the name 
of your nearest dealer. Crosse & Black- 
well, Baltimore 24, Maryland. 
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dramatic festivals. Enjoy all outdoor sports. Come 
@verything's set for your vacation in South j 
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butter, read your mail before you 
do, dole out your bath water with a 
medicine dropper—and where you 
practically have to storm the Bas- 
tille every time you want so much as 
a new light bulb. 

To get the most out of pension 
living, you should have at least a 
months to spend in Paris. A 
pension is no place for a short-term 
stay, unless you've been here several 
times before and have already tasted 
the city’s surface pleasures. Finding 
the right pension is difficult. French 
Government Tourism people studi- 
ously recommend against them for 
tourists. 

But you can find them listed in 
the classified phone book (Liste 
Par Professions) under Pensions 
or, if you're ingenious and speak 
passable telephone French, which is 
somewhat different from French 2-A 
at Ithaca or Ann Arbor, you can 
have one recommended simply by 
calling the Union Nationale des 
Restaurateurs, the Fédération Na- 
tionale de I’ Industrie Hotelier or the 
commissariat of police in the arron- 
dissement in which you want to live. 
It’s probably best, however, to ask 
some trusted friend who knows 
Paris well. 


few 


Some pensions, mostly those near 
the Champs-Elysées, can be quite 
expensive, with elaborately furnished 
rooms, meals that approach a one- 
star Guide Michelin rating and guests 
who look like the overflow from the 
Plaza-Athénée. In addition, some of 
the smaller hotels will make pension 
arrangements with you, if they have 
hotel-restaurants, 

But those you hear about most 
often are the student pensions around 
the Sorbonne or the Beaux-Arts on 
the Left Bank. A slightly above- 
average pension in this category pro- 
vides a room and two meals (break- 
fast and lunch or dinner) for 24,000 


francs ($68) a month. Like most of 


them, this one is coeducational 

and service is compris (included in 
the basic charge), though tips are in 
order Baths are 
four a day for the 30 pension- 
ers, and strictly scheduled one day 
in advance. You get one towel and 
one napkin (cloth) a week, the latter 
carefully folded in a paper envelope 
bearing your name. There is a 
gossipy chambermaid who brings a 
pitcher of hot wash water along 
with your morning coffee. You can 
have dinner guests for 450 francs 
each. If you miss a meal, they deduct 
300 franes. If you miss too many 
mezls you can be asked to move, 
not so much for financial reasons as 
because 


at Christmastime. 
free 


“it is evident, m'sieur, you 
prefer someone else’s cooking.” 


PAUL E. DEUTSCHMAN 








Golden State 


VIA SOUTHERN ARIZONA, where you can bask 
in warm sunshine at famous resorts. There’s 
still time for a wonderful late-season vacation 


in the Southwest. 


HORSES abound 
spectator. It’s fun either way. 


CONGENIAL traveling companions 
add tothe fun of your “Golden State” 
trip. Luxurious Pullman room accom- 
modations are matched by the fine 
food and courteous service in the 
Dining Car and Lounge. 


ASK FOR the streamliner “Golden 
State’’ by name when you make your 
reservations. It’s the extra fast, 
smooth, low-altitude way between 
Chicago and Los Angeles (Rock 
Island-S.P.). Via El Paso, Tucson, 
Phoenix, Palm Springs. Through 
cars from Minneapolis, St. Louis. 


Returning, try another of S. P.’s 


great fun routes (see map below). 
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or, if you prefer, you can be a 






THE “GOLDEN STATE” also offers low-costChair 
Car accommodations, Coffee Shop-Lounge ser- 
vice. We'll warm baby’s bottle 


, Loo. 
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MODERN TRAINS 





AMERICA'S MOST 


Cr 
. 

. 

e C. T. Collett, Southern Pacific, Dept. 113 

. 310 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 

° Please send me, free, folders Your trip On S. P.'s 
bd New Golden State” and “How To See Twice As Muct 
. 

* On Your Trip To California 

. 

. NAME pois 
. 

7 ADDRESS — 

. 

° CITY @ ZONE STATE 

. 

. 
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lVew... Magnificent Styling 
Nunn-Bush Suburbans De Luxe! 


In the entire history of Nunn-Bush style achieve- 
ment, no smarter shoes have ever been made 
than Nunn-Bush SUBURBANS DeLuxe! The 
new palisade welt provides eye-compelling charm 
and distinction. Ankle-Fashioning makes the smart- 
ness /ast through many extra dollar-saving miles! 
Sabarhan Last « swe 49 + Palisade Welt « Rich Ambertone Calf + Rubber Hee 


See Your Local Nunn-Bush Dealer 
NUNN-BUSH SHOE COMPANY «+ MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


THe FRENCH POU CHI 


Tips to help you 
understand how 
the tipping 


system works 


{fier cocktails. the reckoning 


and dont forget the bartender. 


THE European institution of tip- 
ping assumes that, if you're on one 
side of a counter or table, you are 
un archduke on the loose, with a 
lordly disdain for money, and if on 
the other side, a groveling servitor 
ready to tie his master’s shoelaces, 
in return for a few carelessly flung 
francs or 12 per cent of the crumbs 
from his table. This assumption, 
with all its “class” implications, ts 
undoubtedly alien to democratic 
American tastes. But if you are in 
Paris for only a week or ten days, 
you probably won't be able tochange 
the system, no matter how you try 
and you can save yourself a great 
deal of grief simply by playing along 
The French word service resounds 
more often than any other, and 
more exasperatingly, in a visitor's 
ears here. You hear it in hotels, bars, 
cafés, restaurants, night clubs, bar- 
bershops also in foi/ettes, theaters 
and back rooms of the lowliest dives 
You must remember, though, that 
the French have a different morality 
about money than we have—it isn’t 
bad form, for example, to talk about 
it in public—that the franc ts real 


money, and that the purposes of 


tipping in Paris are carefully pre- 
scribed by unwritten law 

In most places you visit, those 
who serve your wants, whether real 
or imaginary, receive no regular 
wages and depend for their liveli- 
hood on tips, Usually, a hotel, 
restaurant or night club takes cogni- 
zance of this Sy automatically add- 
ing a service charge to your bill, the 
tips being split among the help 
This sum varies from 10 to 20 per 


cent of the total, depending on the 
elegance of the establishment and 
its Management's interest in parting 
you from your cash. The service, if 
charged, should be marked clearly on 
your bill. Whenin doubt, ask if service 
estcompris. service est non compris, 
there will be half a dozen people 
between you and the doorway, 
waiting to remind you of the fact 

Whatever way you learn about 
the service not being compris, you 
should add 10 to 15 per cent to the 
bill——a little extra, perhaps, if the 
service has been especially good. 
Anything beyond the regular run of 
service (whether the automatic charge 
is made or not) should also be re- 
warded—the porter who carries your 
bags, the switchboard girl who acts 
as translator, the hotel concierge, an 
especially attentive waiter, the cham- 
bermaid who wangles you extra 
towels. All of them expect some- 
thing extra. Also, if the sommelie: 
(wine steward) in a restaurant runs 
through his act for you, he deserves 
at least 100 francs—more if this is 
athree- or two-star restaurant or you 
find him particularly impressive. 

In some of the places you go, 
there will be people who perform a 
service for you but have no way of 
latching onto your money. Unhap- 
pily, they, too, expect a pourboire 
(tip). The bartender who mixes your 
Martini or citron pressé adds noth- 
ing to your bill, but should get the 
customary 10 to 20 per cent. The 
lavabo attendant who turns on the 
water faucet for you or lets you use 
his hairbrush expects 20, perhaps 50 
francs. You should also set aside 








piesteat et 


something for the usherette before 
stepping into a darkened theater or 
movie—20 francs for a pair of movie 
tickets, 50 to 100 francs in a the- 
ater—which you hand over after she 
has you safely seated. Never be forced 
into fumbling for money in the 


dark—it always comes out too much. 


PARIS 
franes 


and Dollars 





LAST July, an American business- 


man showed up at the offices of 


Thomas Cook & Son at No. 2, 
Place de la Madeleine, with a com- 
plaint. That morning he had gone to 
a curbside banker in Montmartre, 
and changed his money at profitable 
black-market rates. At lunchtime he 
discovered his francs were counter- 
feit. Wasn't there something Cook’s 


’ The answer was No. 


could do’ 

On the same day an American 
college girl asked the American Em- 
bassy for help. The francs she had 
bought on the black market were 
legitimate this time, but when she 
counted them later she had only 
half the amount she thought the 
had handed her. 
What could she do? Again, nothing. 


money changer 


The businessman and the college 
girl were lucky. They could have 
found themselves not only robbed 
but under arrest: the black market is 
definitely illegal. It exists because the 
French government has pegged the 
franc ata rate above its world value. 

Nevertheless, if you are changing 
dollars into francs, there are legal 


ways toimprove on the official rate of 
exchange. You can turn a profit of 


some 12 per cent by converting your 
money before going abroad, and you 
can do that either at a bank with a 
foreign department or at a foreign- 
exchange brokerage (New York City 
has at least fifty) 
ten, the brokers’ around 
397 francs to the dollar as com- 
pared to the official rate of 346 
you will receive for the same dollar 


As this is writ- 
rate is 


in France. You can do pretty much 
the same thing in Switzerland, by 
the way, where the money market is 


One thing to avoid is overtipping 
It is the worst vice you can engage in 
in Paris. It makes you look like a 
sucker. It makes your country look 
like a country of suckers. And it 
makes things twice as difficult for 
the people who come after you. 
PauL E. DeuTSCHMAN 


free and operates at roughly the 
same rates as in New York. 

Don’t, however, take more frances 
to France than you think you will 
need or can carry safely; you'll have 
to sell what you have left at a dis- 
count. And try to avoid changing a 
big American bill or traveler's cheque 
just before leaving France. You'll 
get your change in francs and they 
are worth less outside the coun- 
try. France, incidentally, limits the 
amount of francs you may take 
away with you to 10,000—about 
$28—though your chances of being 
questioned about this are slim. 

If you take American bills or 
traveler's cheques into France, you 
can cash them at the French official 
rate at banks, travel agencies, hotels, 
stores and restaurants, and the French 
offices of the firms that issue trav- 
eler’s cheques. Paris banks are open 
weekdays from nine till noon and 
from two to four, and on Saturdays, 
except in nine to 
morning. If you 
want to change money outside of 
banking hours, any railroad sta- 
tion with an exchange office will 
take you, and there is 
always the Invalides Air Terminal, 
which will swap you franes for dol- 
lars any day, including Sunday, from 
six in the morning to a quarter to 
midnight. If you plan to stay long or 
spend heavily, better get a letter of 
credit from your bank, present it to 
your bank’s agents in France, and 
draw against it. With the proper 
credentials, you can also use your 
personal check in Paris. 

A safe way to carry funds is in 
traveler's cheques, issued by Amer- 
ican Express, Thos. Cook, the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, Bank 
of America, the First National Bank 
of Chicago; and you can buy them at 
the offices or agencies of these firms 
probably at your own bank—for 
seventy-five cents for each hundred 
dollars’ worth. You cash them prac- 
tically the same as currency, and get 
the same official rate from banks and 
other institutions in Paris. It’s worth 
knowing also that downtown stores 
in Paris will kriock 10 to 13 per 
cent off the price of your purchases 
if you pay in dollars or traveler's 
cheques. Why bother with the black 
market? 


summer, from 


eleven in the 


care of 


THE END 
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FOR YOUR FESTIVE DINING 
For a gay buffet or a formal dinner, your success 
as a perfect hostess is assured Wi8q you serve one 


of these rare soups of matchless flavor and distinction. 








Write for “23 Unusual Soups” ee 
| MOORE & CO. SOUPS, INC 
137 Beekman St., New York 7,N.Y 
| 
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Mac Laren’s Imperial 


ITS FAME BEGAN IN CANADA BACK IN 1891 
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DIRECT 10 YOU 
FROM FRANCE... 





EXQUISITE CRYSTAL 
BRANDY SNIFTERS CY 
TO SERVE YOUR HENNESSY COGNAC 


Thre i} f 1] arranaements by the makers of famous 
} f J y 


RE Henne ( 


y Cogna Brar dy,a limited SUF ply of these crystal, 


nN 


crest-enar ! brar ly snifters awaits you in France Tap the 
rim with your fin yernail and the clear ring reve als the exquisite 
perfection of this crystal glassware. A set of 4 glasses, shipped 
direct { ynac, France yours for only $1. The cous 
bel vv , jr « ! f f 

By law, ( na listilled only in the Charente district 


France. No other brandy 


of 


is Cognac. And the world knows that 


the finest Cognac Brandy is *** Hennessy. You can enjoy 


wKk Henne to the utm st, in the 


y 
as can your guests Mail Coupon Now 


x* * 


HENNESSY 


The Worlds Preferred 
Cognac Brand 
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PARIS 





MUSEUM 
GUIDE 


Paris ts blessed with some of the 
world’s superb museums. 
Holiday suggests 

the following might be 


especially rewarding 





FINE-ARTS MUSEUMS 


Musée du Louvre, Palais du Louvre. Superb collections of sculpture, paintings 
and antiquities. The largest and finest in Europe—perhaps in the world. 


Musée National d'Art Moderne, 9 Av. New York. National repository for mod- 
ern art 


Musée du Jeu de Paume, P|. de la Concorde. National collection of the Impres- 


sionist School of art 


Musée de I'Orangerie, P!. de la Concorde. One of the best exhibition halls in 


Paris. Like the Jeu de Paume, concentrates on impressionist art. 
Musée Rodin, 77 Rue de Varenne. The works and collections of Auguste Rodin 


Musée des Arts Décoratifs, 107 Rue de Rivoli. Decorative and ornamental art 


from medieval to modern times 


Musée de la Manufacture des Gobelins, 42 Av. des Gobelins. Collection of 


Gobelin tapestry, both antique and modern 


Musée Jacquemart-André, 158 Boul. Haussmann. Priceless collections of 


French art in the [8th Century; the Renaissance; and Italian art. 

Musée de Cluny, 6 Place Paul-Painlevé. Museum of life and art in the Middle 
Ages, housed in Hotel de Cluny, one of the finest examples of medieval French archi- 
tecture 


Musée des Arts et Traditions Populaires, Place du Trocadéro. Museum 


French folklore 


of 


Musée Nissim de Camondo, 63 Rue de Monceau. I8th Century furniture and 


art collections 


Musée des Monuments Frangais, Place du Trocadero. A collection of copies 


which reveals whole scope of French art. 


HISTORICAL MUSEUMS 


Musée de l'Armée, Hotel des Invalides. Museum of arms, armor, military sou- 
venirs, Napoleon's tomb 

Musée Carnavalet, 23 Rue de Sevigne. Collection of art, furniture and household 
belongings illustrating the social history of Paris, especially during the Revolution 


Musée de la Conciergerie, Palais de Justice. A small museum in Paris’ historic 


prison 


Musée des Archives, 60 Rue des Francs-Bourgeois. The chief treasures of the 


National Archives: historic documents displayed in seven |&8th Century rooms. 


Musée Victor-Hugo, 6 Place des Vosges. Effects of the great French writer, 


along with drawings illustrating scenes from his works. 


PECHNICAL MUSEUMS 


Musée des Arts et Métiers, 292 Rue St.-Martin. The science museum of Paris. 


Musée de I'Homme, Palais de Chaillot, Place du Trocadero. Anthropological 


and ethnological collections depicting the civilization of man in all stages. 


GENERAL MUSEUMS 


Musée Grevin, 10 Boul. Montmartre. Collection of statues and portraits in wax 


rHE END 
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we Worlds 
Most Modern Air Fleet 


Air France, the world’s first and largest international airways system, now® offers you 
the world’s most advanced aircraft. New compound-thrust engine “Super-Constellations” to Europe! 
New turbo-prop Vickers “Viscounts” on intra-European routes! New all-jet De Havilland 
“Comets” from Europe to Africa, Near East, Middle East! 


For speed and luxury unsurpassed, fly AIR FRANCE, 


AIR FRANCE 


~The Luyuy World-wide AinPine. 
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SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, OR 


"The Parisian luxury service from N.Y Boston and Montreal to Paris 
| Sa “ n , . Ae . ‘ nd, galeway to the world “The Parisian Special” famous non lop overnight 
detr 4 Jall s ! , “< ’ ’ ” 

W ‘ I B sa 4 i flight from New York to Paris. Extra fare Tourist Sere by Constellation 


M " I M ’ the most powertul in tourist service to | nrope, 








STLOPPING 


im AY, acl -7-Vel lo) 01-4 . PARIS is the world capital of haute couture. Thus, for the American 


tourist, the best buy is anything that has to do with fashion (with the 








* 
Isle St George 


exception of summer sports clothes and shoes). The French feel that 
FOR LESS WITH if an idea ts worth expressing in terms of merchandise, it must be 
beautiful in design and of superb quality to catch the fancy of the 
luxury trade. You may not like the summer sports clothes and 
— shoes in the Paris shops most American women don’t—but you'll 
M - | é R 4 S fall in love with such items as gloves, blouses, dresses, hats and lingerie. 
“Fashion” also includes those items which may be thought of as 
ee eee products of France’s national industries: perfume, costume jewelry, 
: French fabrics and lace. It is these articles which the American tourist 
4 fe] -llem-ye Wa 2 / should consider when shopping in Paris. For your shopping list, then, 
HOLIDAY lists below some of the smartest things to look for, and the 
places to buy them. 
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WINES 


Ohio State 
= SHERRY 





~ 


Full, rich and golden as an appé 


; 


Rick Arlen | 


tizer wine should be. And righ in | 
the typical nutty flavor thar comes OHIO STATE 
with aging and weathermg under 
the careful eye of the Wine master. 


That's Meier's Ohio’State Sherry! 


147 om, ono, Bee 
Chilled, it makes a perfect coéktail. att snenaton one ween 





Window dre sing isa high art and windou shopping a Parisian passion 


PERFUMES GLOVES 
Many French perfumes bear trade- fris, 83 Rue du Faubourg St.-Honore 
marks registered in the U.S. and may Denise Francelle, 224 Rue de Rivoli 
r Isle St. George be imported only with consent of trade- = Guibert Fréres, 47 Ave. de VOpera 
‘MEIER'S | SAUTERNE mark owners. Check with your nearest Hermés, 24 Rue du Faubourg St.- 
——— Bureau of Customs office as to the Honore; Nicolet, 18 Rue Duphot 


allowable quantity of brands you may 





From Isle St. George, “where wish to bring back. Chanel. 135 Ave BLOUSES (Handmade) 
something wonderful happens to de Neuilly; Caron, 10 Place Vendome Candide, Rue de Miromisle; Réal, Rue 
grapes comes this tempting Guerlain, 2 Place Vendome: d°Orsay du Faubourg St.-Honore: Denise & 
white table wine to add zest to Chateau des Bouvets, Puteaux: Revil- Mad, 9 Rue de la Boetie; Lecadr 
seafood. chicken and other white lon, 42 Rue de la Boetie, Weil, 1S Rue = Marnier, 25 Rue du Faubourg St.- 

,' ! Cortambert Honore. Shops in Lido Arcade and 
meats. You needn't be a con 

The following boutiques handle per along Rue du Faubourg St.-Honore 


noisseur to enjoy the delicious 
fumes in addition to such accessories 


‘ > (*; P — . 
flavor of native atawba as blouses, scarves, and so forth LINGERIE 


LaBrusea) grapes, produced with Balenciaga, 10 Ave. George V; Bal Benoit-Marnier, 33° Rue Godot de 


the sure touch that marks all 


main, 44 Rue Frangois I: Carven, 6  Mauroy. Shops on Rue du Faubourg 
Meier's Ohio State Wines Rond-Point des Champs Elysees: Jean —St.-Honore 
Desses, 17 Ave. Matignon, | Rue 
MEIFR WINE CELLAR iN Rabelais Fath. WY Ave Pierre | . de- H ANDKERCHIEFS 
sain eatenin Serbie; Gres, | Rue de la Paix; Heim, Soeber Freres, 2 Place Vendome. Also 
a eo 7 = Pr 15 Ave. Matignon; Lanvin, 22 Rue du — at boutiques and accessory shops 


Faubourg St.-Honoré: Lola Prusac, 93 


Rue du Faubourg St.-Honore: Mad HANDBAGS 





Carpentier, 38 Rue Jean-Mermoz; Duc Dubost, 37 Rue du Colisée; Ger- 
Viagev Rouff, 25 Ave. Matignon: Mar- = maine Guerin, 243° Rue St.-Honoreé 
\ cel Rochas, 12 Ave. Matignon; Moly- Hermés, 24 Rue du Faubourg St.- 
" \ | neux, 5 Rue Royale: Nina Ricci, 20 Rue Honore; Morabito, 346 Rue St.-Hon- 
des Capucines; Paquin, 3 Rue de la ore: Rolande Laroche, 18 Rue Duphot; 
Paix: Patou, 7 Rue St.-Florentin: Violette Cornille, 38 Rue de la Boétie 
- Serve Wine: . a Piguet, 3 Rond-Point des Champs 


Elysees: Schiaparelli, 21 Place Ven- COSTUME JEWELRY 


dome: Worth. 120 Rue du Faubourg Francois . Hugo, 187 Rue du Fau- 


St.-Honore bourg St.-Honore; Line Vautrin, 63 
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Rue du Faubourg St.-Honore (cos- 
tume buttons); Max Boinet, 5 Rue de 
Suréne: also at Nesta, Téclaand Lancel, 
all near the Opéra. 


CLOTHES & HATS 

The big-name designers are the apostles 
of fashion and. prices are scaled accord- 
ingly. Many leading designers also have 
a ready-to-wear department where 
prices are lower, but garments carry the 
big name on the label. Prices at smaller 
fashion houses are less, but results fre- 
quently compare favorably to the top 
houses. If you have time, engage a rec- 
ommended neighborhood seamstress 
P. Balmain, 44 Rue Frangois I; Vera- 
horea, 376 Rue St.-Honore ; Jean Desses, 
17 Ave. Matignon, | Rue Rabelais; 
“We hope to see Christian Dior, 30 Ave. Montaigne: 


Jacques Fath, 39 Ave. Pierre-1*-de-Ser- 
‘ r) 
more of the States bie; Jacques Heim, 1S Ave. Matignon; 





7) 
by Greyhound Jeanne LaFaurie, 9 Rue Quentin- 
teen bacie Been of entte Ces Bauchart; Lanvin, 22 Rue du Faubourg 
“After our trip around America by St.-Honore; Molyneux, 5 Rue Royale; 
Greyhound my wife and I can't find Manguin, 12 Rue t rancgois I*: Jean 
enough words to boost Greyhound -atou, 7 Rue St.-Florentin; Madeleine 


travel to our friends in Hawaii. Grey de Rauch, 37 Rue Jean-Goujon; Maggy 


Rouff, 25 Ave. Matignon; Schiaparelli, 
21 Place Vendome. 


hound really has a fine travel system 





and certainly extends to patrons the 


care and courtesy that mean so 
much. When we take our next trip 


on the mainland, we'll take it by | DEPARTMENT STORES 
Greyhound.” (closed Mondays) 


G R E y H 0 U N D tux Trois-Quartiers, 21 Boul. de la 


Madeleine; La Belle Jardiniére, 2 Rue du 
Pont-Neuf: Au Bon Marché, Rues du 
Bac and de Sevres: Galeries Lafayette, 
40 Boul. Haussmann; Le Printemps, 
64 Boul. Haussmann; Samaritaine, 67 
— Rue de Rivoli: Samaritaine de Luxe, 27 
Boul. des Capucines; Au Louvre, Place 
du Palais-Royal 


For free pictorial travel 
folder, write Dept. H-4-53, 
Greyhound Information 
Center, 105 W. Madison, 
Chicago 2, Ilinois. 


























HOUSEHOLD LINENS 


La Grande Maison de Blanc, 6 Boul. des 
| Capucines; Paquet, 14 Rue d’Astorg; 
Paquin, 3 Rue de la Paix; Porthault, 
| 18 Rue de la Grange Bateliére. 


Fly KLM to 


PARIS 
\ ALL EUROPE 


via Holland 
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| ANTIQUES 


The tiny shops along the Left Bank 
and the Flea Market (see below) 


BOOKS YEAR-ROUND FUN KS 


py y holiday!sts — 


Florida's tropical tip 
dips deep into the 
tradewind zone sum 
mer breezes average 
10 MPH... temperatures 


seldom reach 90° 


























Brentano's, 37 Ave. de VOpéra: Gali- Miami's hae sce of j 
; o —~ 
This is the “ year of years”’ to visit | gnani's,224 Rue de Rivoli; W. H. Smith have their © _ 
Europe! KEM’s famous Royal & Son, 248 Rue de Rivoli, and the olf cours€ : 
ri ~* ei ¥ che 
Route from New York and exten- : . -ean bee 
sive Continental services make it bookstalls along the banks of the Seine < e miles of erat al RIGHT IN THE CENTER 
possible to enjoy many different eae < of pat J y . 
countries during a few — vaca- LIQL EURS | « acres out ‘5 f Miami is the hub...the heart 
tion. But make your reservation nou plays i prsectOB the one exactly right plac 
while space is still available. See No special establishments. However, es of SB tI the fal f 
your travel agent or use coupon for shipment abroad Felix Potin and est ‘ils of #5 60 CnjOY ab the fabulous Sun 
1 soe . 
relow Nicholas with numerous branches, and thr 2 varie of Miami at holiday -time 
V -€ Fass . vimentin 
OS anes Ee Ga” Fauchon on the Place de la Madeleine 2 600 sts, 0" You're close to everything 
do an excellent job of packing ) e par yr ‘ spend more time doing 
ec 4c3 ” 
WORLD'S THE FLEA MARKET cont od Amerie eat things...less time getting 
FIRST , PLE ‘ . °% nest wm asim places. So send this 
AIRLINE Three thousand booths, bazaars, stalls, To accor class ! coupon, now, for the 
i i acke > a fe : tS) ae : 
peng tats stands, pushcarts packed inside a few ‘ce # full Miami Story 


acres near the Porte of Clignancourt 









AIRLINES 
wo tee 7 A gigantic rummage sale offering the . 
| gleanings of a continent. Antiques, 
| KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, Dept. H! | a 5 ; * ; 4 ; we wey 
yHonoLrapN records, co or pots an 
| 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y 1 phonogray COTE copper p 4 DEPT. OF PUBLICITY, LITERATURE SECTION # 
' pans are best buys but literally anything 320 N_E. Sth ST., MIAMI 32, FLORIDA a 
1 Send me full information on KLM flights § 
| to Europe g | may be purchased. Buyers are expected 7 
| 4; © haggle over prices. In the Marché i) 
Nome | Name a 
| j Biron of the Flea Market, three rows of a 
| Sweet J | 250 shops house the finest collection of COLOR Address —_—___—— ‘ 
| City State J} antiques in Europe, perhaps in the BOOKLET City - _ State ‘ani 5 
Lema awe eemamawand| world THE END | Oe ee ee 
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st takes talent— 


to produce tweed with the “Wook” and “drape” that 
pleases such experts as the master tailors of 


LEBOW CLOTHES 


And when you see and touch this superb, silk-flecked 
“Spring Meadow Tweed” —you'll find yourself agree- 
ing with them that: “Worumbo has what it takes”! 
Write for name of store near yOu. Another wonder- 
fyl weave by --- 


_w. ROBINSON, L. Ai FABRIC PERFECTION SINCE 1865 
THE HALLE BROS. CC 
CLEVELAND: 


Lewis & THOMAS SALTZ, 40 EAST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK 16 
WASHINGTON, pb. c. 


TIE BY SEIDLER 
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PARIS 


Notes on Sight-Seeing 


The best way to see the city. and nearby Versailles 


and Fontainebleau, is still the guided tour 


EXPLORING Paris on your own 
can be exciting, but if it is your first 
visit to the city, conducted sight- 
seeing tours are one of the best ways 
of getting a general idea of distances 
and discovering just what is where. 
Most of the tours originate in the 
Place de Opéra area. 

A morning tour, for instance, will 
start you off at 10:15 to see modern 
Paris (the Your 


western section). 





English-speaking guide gives a run- 
ning account as you roll down the 
great avenues and boulevards—de la 
Madeleine, Haussmann, Saint-Hon- 
ore, Champs-Elysées, Foch (million- 
aires’ row), Maréchal Fayolle (along 
the Bois-de-Boulogne), des Invalides, 
Quai Rivoli, Casti- 
glione, de la Paix. Important land- 
marks on this include the 
church of La Madeleine, Elysée 
Palace (residence of French presi- 
dents), Etoile with its 
great Arch of Triumph and tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier, Palais de 
Chaillot, Eiffel (for that 
breath-taking view of Paris), Tomb 
of Napoleon in the Hotel des 
Invalides, Place de la Concorde and 
Place Vendome. The tour gets you 
back to the Opéra by 12:30, and will 
cost you approximately 700 francs. 


d’Orsay, de 


tour 


Place de 


Tower 


To make a day of sight-seeing, 
lunch at a café on the Place de 
Opera (Café de la Paix would be 
convenient), and start off again at 
2:30 for the historic east end of the 
city. You'll take in the Louvre, Les 
Halles (the great market which you'll 
revisit late one night for onion soup), 
Palais de Justice (the law courts), 
Luxembourg Gardens, the Sorbonne, 
the Panthéon, the Latin Quarter. 
After a visit at Notre-Dame Cathe- 
dral, you'll continue to the Place 
de la Bastille, then head north 


to Montmartre and the church of 


Sacre-Coeur where you will get 
another magnificent view of Paris. 
Return to the Opera by 5:30 through 
Place du Tertre, Place Blanche and 
Rue Scribe. The afternoon 


also costs about 700 francs. 


tour 


There are also guided tours of 
Paris night-life spots. The standard 
tour, lasting from 9:15 P.M. to 1:30 
3500 franes, in- 


A.M. and costing 


For that 
breath-taking vieu 
of Paris. the lop of 
the hiffel Tower 
onan unforgettable 


sunny day. 


cludes visits to four night clubs 
ranging from a Left Bank students’ 
hangout to a Montmartre cabaret. 
There is also a de luxe variety, for 
around 5500 francs, which takes in 
five first-class spots. Prices include 
transportation, entrance fees, drinks 
and the services of an interpreter- 
escort. Returning from either tour, 
you are dropped off at your hotel. 
Out-of-town tours include a trip 
to Versailles and its great palace. 
You leave at 2:15 and get back 
around 6:30. A lecturer guides you 
through the Palace with its Gallery 
of Mirrors, Gallery of Battles and 
Royal Chapel, and the gardens with 
their fountains. Cost is about 900 
francs. You can also leave at 10:30 
A.M. (on any day but Tuesday) and 
visit Malmaison, the home of Na- 
poleon and Josephine, in addition to 
the Palace of Versailles. This longer 
tour costs around 1300 frances. 
Another popular all-day excur- 
sion, departing daily at 10:30 A.M., 
goes to the Chateau of Fontaine- 
bleau and Barbizon. The drive is 
past Orly airport to Barbizon, where 


you lunch, then through the forest of 


Fontainebleau to the Chateau, which 
was left untouched by the Revolu- 
tion and contzins an unparalleled 
collection of furnishings of four 
centuries. Price is about 1400 francs, 


lunch not included. THE END 
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From Streamliner to Trout Stream isn’t far when you head “down east” 
by New York Central. For you enter New England's scenic, historic, all-year 


vacation land through the beautiful Berkshires. Stop off for a try with rod 


and reel. if you wish, on your way to Boston and the seacoast. 





a 


ay’ 


ae a A 








Count Them—SEVEN Gables! Story and history come alive and pose as you 
tour Boston, Salem, Concord, Plymouth. So have your New York Central 
ticket agent reserve a drive-ur-self car for you. It’s an ideal vacation combi 


nation...get there by restful, air-conditioned train...then get around by car. 





Today, Seashore—Tomorrow, Mountains! Both are yours to enjoy in New 


England. Broad beaches... surf-swept rocks... quaint fishing ports. Or the 
cool, rugged beauty of the Northeast’s highest peaks. All waiting for you 


at the end of the Water Level Route! 





De ee ee a ee ee ee ee ee 
FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED 1953 TRAVEL ! 
| GUIDE and facts about money-saving “OO ; 
group and family round-trip tare Address | 
| “nd coupon to New York Central 
1 Room 1336-H4, 466 Lexington Avenue City State | 
| New York 17, N.Y H4! 


The Water Level Route—You Can Sleer 
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INTRODUCING THE ALL NEW AUTO SMACK BAR—AUTO- 
all models, all 
Holds 
spill-proof in deep well. 
Fits inside and 
outside of window. Hammerloid grey finish. 


TRAY, @.— Fits in window 
cars. Perfect for picnicking in car 
drink absolutely 
Completely level and stable 


AUTOTRAY CO., INC. — 3901 





U.S. PAT. NO. 2549753 


THE ORIGINAL uae Chames. roe 
on lower flange and swings under dash 
when not in use. Made of heavy gauge 
steel mounted in rubber. Can't rattle. 
Available in chrome — stainless steel — 
Hammerloid grey finish —6” x 12”. 


E. i i , Ind. 








Listen to 
this record! 


SPEAK 


FRENCH 


SPANISH—-RUSSIAN—GERMAN 
ITALIAN-BRAZILIAN- TAPANESE 


' CORTINA RECones, atl 
Onke | 


| , oe I5 Minutes ¢ a Day? 


«1, farmmous tor 71 years, teact 
THOUSANDS ! 


Pleasure Business Feouel Culture. INVESTIGATE! 
Send For FREE BOOK! 
i trated 17 pag evrk The Cort 1 Short 4 ut ene 
r i ‘ t k 


me. Get it! 


USI E eae |O(WRITE 
TEL LILUL eae TODAY 






CORTINA ACADEMY (fet. 1882) 
| Sone a, 105 W. 40 St., MW. ¥. 18, M. ¥. 
lense « { ‘ wit biigatl free bool 
le inter 1 tr ‘ 
French Spanish German italian [) Brazilian 
Russian japanese 

















HAIRVAC 


New Massage Instrument Keeps 
Hair, Scalp Ciean and Healthy 


dl 


u.¢. Panik 


304 Konsas Ave., Dept. 244, Topeka, Kansas 













Enjoy A Real 





Penna. Dutch Treat! 





Seltzer’s Lebanon Bologna 


For sheer eating pleasure, you've never 
tasted anything as delightful as SELT- 
ZER’S LEBANON BOLOGNA. High grade ry 4 
beef, gently spiced and lazily hickory- 
smoked. Retains succulent flavor and 
| freshness for long time. Makes a wonder- 


| g ful, economical meal or a tasty snack 
A Serve it hot or cold, you'll love it any way 
Order the 3 pound-approximate weight- 
SELTZER’S LEBANON BOLOGNA for 





A only $3.75 p.p. paid. Shipped anywhere in 

ne the United States. Check or M.O. please 

q If not delighted with this wonderful taste 

") treat we will promptly refund your full 
| purchase price 


i Palmyra Bologna Co. 


20, Patmyra, Penna. 


Dept. St 
Rie => Posty AS ght 


DING erm 


FOR EACH ONE IN YOUR FAMILY 





bec au whe. 
ur ONLY be 


we « 





an guarantee cor 
pertect tu © lower 
pres « ! ty pes riding gear 

for city path, country lane, show 
' ange for men, women 


en the hard tofu 


Riding Outfitters to America since 1922 






37 ESSEX STREET DEPT. H3 
BOSTON 11, MASS 





GROW MINIATURE TREES 
FREE! SEED & PLAN 


New fascinating HOBBY' $ $ $ $ 
OPPORTUNITY Real LIVING 













Ming” Trees — Beautiful elm, orange 
oak, cypress—any kind’ Full grown but 
miniature. Help us fill huge demand 
trom Interior Decorators. Othees 


Hotels, ete. FREE. Seed and Plan write 
NATIONAL NURSERY GARDENS, Dept ve 
8463 Se. Von News, inglewoed 4, Colifernia 





Onyx and GOLD... 


5 %y IMPORTED simulated* black onyx handsomely mounted 


beauty 


TOPAZ 





The MAJESTIC JEWELRY CO 





loving gift for a lovely lady 
choose for herself. 
SAPPHIRE TURQUOISE EMERALD AMETHYST 
CORALOPAQUE JADE AQUA 
PERIDOT CHALKWHITEOPAQUE JET RUBY 


-P.0. Box 776, 


in a gold-filled expansion bracelet. Also models with the 
other simulated stones listed below. The newest, most 
glamorous creation in our fifty years of accenting Milady's 


Luxuriously designed to attract admiring eyes. A 
an exquisite accessory to 








Attleboro, Mass 
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Gilts to say bon voyage to your friends 





Double Duty 

manicure-sewing kit from 
Germany. Wallet-size black faille 
case, petit point embroidered, 
with snap-button closing. Contains 
needles, pins, thread, scissors, 
file, tweezers, cuticle pusher. 
$5.95, postpaid. Hamburgers, 
Baltimore at Hanover, 


Baltimore 1, Md. 






























Bon Voyage Basket 
delivered direct to stateroom. 
A hamper filled with 

10 packages of 





various hors d'oeuvres, 






assorted candies, 





nuts, cookies and individual 
coffee bags. $14.95 delivered in 
N.Y.C., $15.95 elsewhere. 
Postpaid. 

Charles & Co., 

340 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 17 

















































































Card **Luggage”’ 


A miniature train case, zippered 





and plaid-lined, in chrome-tanned 






red or green leather fitted with 








two decks of plastic-coated 

cards. One deck has Eiffel Tower 
design, the other, Statue of 

Liberty. $5, postpaid. Annis Baker, 
258 Main St., 






Danbury, Conn. 








Books, Bottles or Booty 

can be hauled in this mobile 
bookcase of suntan saddle leather 
Holds 10 to 12 volumes 
Stationery pocket in lid, drop 
front that makes a writing surface, 
combination lock and initials 
$50, postpaid, in U.S 

Bon Voyage Bazaar, 342 N 
Beverly Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif. 









































































































TOs we pai i 


loppoy 


who are going to Paris this year 


Felt Kits 

to tidy up your packing. Turquoise 
trimmed with pink butterflies 
and sequins, or yellow 

with turquoise butterflies. 
Stocking or necklace box, $2.50. 
Handkerchief case, $2.25. 

Earring case, $1. 

Bath bag, waterproof lined, $2.75. 
Postpaid. Nancy, 

304 Greenwich St., San Francisco 11. 





Flight-Weight 

fitted vanity case by 

Elizabeth Arden, with seven 
beauty preparations, 

mirror, ample packing space. 
Weight, 6 Ibs. In plaid, or in red, 
brown or navy simulated 
leather, $33. 4-lb. case with 

Six preparations, $27. Postpaid. 
Elizabeth Arden, 

691 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C, 22. 





Travel-Photo Album 

Log pages are interleaved with black 
photo pages. Also contains 

maps and information, sections for 
expenses, addresses, notes.4!2”x6!9”, 
hard-bound in red or tan simulated 
leather with gold trim. $2, 

postpaid. The Welch Company Gift 
Shop, Scituate Harbor, Mass. 





Touring Stick 

A combination cane, portable seat 
and carry-all. Aluminum, weighing 
114 Ibs. Rattan model has 





rattan-bound handles, detachable 
willow basket. Black model has 
leather-bound handles, basket 
lacquered black. $14.95, postpaid. 


Helen James, 415 Gorden Terrace, 








Pasadena 2, Calif 
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Enjoy the West in 
Your Own Home! 


1H] 
with beautiful 2x2 ay | 


KODACHROME SLIDES 


These professionally photographed 
slides truly capture the natural scenic 
beauty of our Western Wonderland. 
Their superb detail, composition, and 
color reproduction are unequalled any- 
where in the world, yet are offered to 
you at lowest prices for slides 
on Kodachrome film. 

Determine the quality of | 


West-View slides before pur- APPROVAL 


chasing by simply sending for 
ER IE MIS 

















a Western “Slide Tour’ (18 
slides and text) ON APPROVAL 
indicating which Western Na- 
tional Park you would be most interested in seeing. 
No minimum purchase 

Add to your slide collection the West-View way... 
slides you will be proud to show...from the pioneers 
in this unusual color slide service 


WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR FIRST 
APPROVAL SET AND FREE SLIDE CATALOG 


West-View 


1518 Montana St. Santa Monica, Calif. 








Every Month... 
Shop 
The HOLIDAY 
Shopper 


for exciting 
gifts for the 
entire family. 




































AERIUS 
| folding 
BOAT 


This greot 
folding boot 
sets up into a 
trim, sleek 17 
focter that corries 
os mony as 4 people. 
In just 10 minutes, it's 
ready to cruise in any 
woters — solt or fresh, 
smooth or rough. No club- 
house or docking fees; the 
Aerivs pocks into your cor 
trunk wherever you go. 


UNSINKABLE. Air tubes 
built in all around the 
gunwoles make the Aerius 
unsinkoble. It's safe 
enough for a child to 
handle. The Aerius has a 
tough, resilient hull of 
multi-ply rubber-tire con- 
struction on rugge 

$ frames of seasoned moun- 
tain ash and plywood. Never needs pointing 
or caulking 


VERSATILE. The Aerius tacks like a dream under 
sail, literally skims over the water with oa 
light outboard, poddles better than a feather- 
weight canoe. Perfect for shooting rapids! 


Famous explerers including Byrd, Sven Hedin, 
Amundsen and others have chosen the Aerius 
for rugged dependability. Acclaimed by sports 
men everywhere for hunting ond fishing, and 
for boating thrills! 

KLEPPER FOLDING BOATS 

READY TO LAUNCH, from $159 





' 

write for FREE ' 

full-coler folder today! + 

* 

KLEPPER COMPANY ’ 

. Dept. YO. 1472 Sroadway, ' 

' ' New York 18, M. Y¥ ' 

' In New York, ' t 

6 visit our showroom, § Mame ' 

' 1472 Broadway, 1 Address ry 

i New York 38, M. Y. ; City Zone... State 4 
' 

Reece eee ween damascene aanammamed 





COLOR 
8 ){ 10 PRINTS 
ANSCO sae 


ROLLS PROCESSED 120, 620, AND 
35MME(Mtd.) $1.00. 35MM DUPLICATES, 20c EA. 


NO C.0.0.'5—MINIMUM ORDER $1.00 
Le-PRICE COLOR PRINTS 
~~ ix4'4...800 4x5....78¢ 


ACME COLOR PHOTO LAB. 


Box 3004-H Linden Hills Station, Minneapolis, Minn 
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High Power 
BINOCULARS 


FREE 14-PAGE BOOK & CHART 


Know the facts! Learn meaning of 
Power, Field, Coating. Latest df. 
44 Models sold on 






95 


ur 


BUSHNELL’S 





264 Bushnell Building 
Pasadena, California 











mented design put 


isteful accidents to 


ches long by 20 
No Cob lea 


| 
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WROUGHT IRON RECORD RACK 


At last the answer to the pr 


rd storage © ve tile, compurt 
nd to teetering pile { record inacee bole 


mipartment enable you to sort 


VU rile ’ “ 


HOUSE 84 BELLEVUE THEATRE @LDG., 
. 4 


UPPER MONTCLAIR, W. J. 





er l, At My Age, 


Become A Hotel Executive? 





f 


FREI 

portunity 

Approved tor ALL Veteran Training 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Desk WO 603, Wash. 7, 0. 3/th year 
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Prevents Wrinkles—Saves Pressing Costs 


On your trips keep clothes wrinkle-free, easy to 
reach, out of the way. AUTO-BAR telescopes to fit any 
car. Does not obstruct rear-view. Hangs from the 
hooks already in your car Instantly detachable Rigid 
strength, holds up to 3% garments Pays for itgelf on 
first trip Buy AUTO-BAR at your new car dealer, o: 
send check Or money order today! Only $3.95 post 
paid 10-day money-back guarantee. Dealers wanted 


GOODE PRODUCTS CO 
7534 MAIE AVENUE, LOS ANGELES 1. CALIF 


149 

























The Bausch & Lomb 
BINOCULAR 


_..World’s Best 
By Any Test! | 







Zephyr-Light 
7X,35mm 
Binocular 
Balcoted 
Optics 
$155, 

blus 


sax 


In selecting a 
binocular, look for 

qualities which identify 

the true precision optical 
instrument. Only scientific 
design and precision manu- 
facture can provide the see- 
ing pleasure of close-up sharp- 
ness and 


brilliance—and a 
lifetime of service 






To learn 
why Bausch & Lomb Binocu- 
lars are world’s first choice 
to help you select the best 
glass for your own use. . 
write for a free copy of 42- 
page booklet “Binoculars 
and How to Choose Them.” 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
10416 Lomb Pk., Rochester 


2, New York. 































100% PURE. 


Vermont 


MAPLE 
SYRUP 


Be among those 
who get this 
year's select “first 
run golden clear 100,” 
Pure Vermont Maple Syrup, direct from | 
my orchard, Recipes on my 5-color, litho 
graphed cans; Vacuum Packed for best 
Vixcellent for Gifts! Send check 
Limited supply 
















flavor 


TODAY 
» Galten $4 35 postpaid . Galion $7.55 postpaid 


S. ALLEN SOULE, Box 5, Fairfield, Vt. 


taclosed is $ 













Please send 














On Gals Gallons 
Name 
Achdre 
(ty State 












rolled tor 

} day service 

satisfaction guaranteed 
Pre fr any 









perb re 


exe te paren y— 
ANSCO COLOR 
KODACHROME 
EKTACHRO 


4x5 5x7 6x f0 
Min. order $1 


50° | $1 | $2 noon 


PROCESSING  ANSCO & FX TACHROMI Roll Film 

0 62 ‘ Only ec roll 
COLORFAX LABORATORIES 

Dept B43, Bex 3521, Georgetown Sia, Wash. 7, 0. € 





' 

















24 howrs—120 620. Kbmm mid 

















| Station wagen $95 


ON APPROVAL! 


Full Color 2x2 (35mm) 
KODACHROME SLIDES 
of EUROPE 


England « Scotiand « France 
Spain * Portugal ¢ italy 
Greece * Egypt * Holy Land 
Middle East * India 
Switzerland * Germany *Holland | 
Beigium * Denmark * Sweden * Norway * Finland 














Enjoy the beauty and thrills of « mplete European Tour right 
iw y ar wr r r Y 1 : ties hurches land 
acapes, buildings, br ta ght ibe of Paris, b 
torical landmarks, pa ' nd other art t sures. as wel 
as people ir t dre te r ref ted from 
the priva { na know r grapher 4 
world tr . r Er F Ww fe i \ ] r finest im 
aub tmatter np t i 
true tural t 
NOW! Gorgeous 2 x 2 ie 
Kodachrome Slides of = » 

stern United State ut Na i?) - ie) 
tior Parks, Canada, Mex a ° 

, ' = & 

S America, Hawaii, and Japa Oo > 
have been added to Mr Wolf < 2 | 
privat lection, making t P= sa 
a f 6 re) 
ity Wor ! found = 4 = 
anywhere T? ke the Euro dj mm 
5 1 be ordere 4 

vp i . x 
Write fer detailed approval intermation 


ond tree catalog listing complete selection of slides 


Ernest E Wolfe 10916 Ashton Avenue 
. 


Los Angeles 24, Calif. 









1953 Jail firh 


Complete Hull Kit only $89.75 
THRILL the whole fa 





with a 
fast, swamp-proot, portable SAI 
FISH. Care-free maintenance. Take 
ace. Alwa ready t ail 
Lasy-to-assemble Hull Kit $89.75 Kit $49 
Factory-built boat $2.48 complete with sail. All pr 
tob Waterbury, Order urs now ire pre 
deliver f e tor dlustrated literature 


ALCORT, INC., 1174 Ne. Main St., Waterbury, Conn. 


wt anywhere Store « any pl 














A BREATH OF EARLY AMERICA 
COLONIAL HUTCH CUPBOARD 


Hewn fr ‘ past. H 
med | ures t solid »:! erry 
solid t Has the euul y 
ta t ' il 


‘ prod ‘ ty intee \ , l 
Wert yt 40 
al WINEMILLER'S 
(Colomal Kaproductions 
COLOWATER, MICHIGAN 








Carter CAR PAC Carrier 


The cartop carrier you ll be proud to have on 


Station wagon tinish gives town 
nlel $75, Utility $55 
(Phederal excise tax extra.) Protective 
cover available, At auto dealers of write for folder, Carter 


CARPAC, 1233S. EB. Division, Portland 2, Ore 


your auto 
and country” look, Deluxe sedan m 
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THE HOLIDAY 





Au Revoir 


to bon voyage gift problems. State 
preference for fruits, candies, 
flowers or other choice and name 
your price. Gift is delivered 

with your card. For New York 
departures only. This hamper 

of fruits and candies, $10. 


Outward Bound Gift Service, 






























Travel Pillow 
Tatfeta-covered, in a zippered 
taffeta case with handle. 
Beige pillow with brown cover, 
red with black, or French 
blue with navy. 12”x16”. 
$10.50, plus postage. Monogram, 
$3.50 extra. Eleanor Beard, 
446 Park Ave., N.Y.C. 22. 






































Smooth Sailing 

This plastic kit containing 

five scented Roman bath oils will 
solve hard-water bathing 
problems abroad. $5.70, postpaid, 
including tax. Mary Chess, 

334 Park Ave., N.¥.C. 17. 





Note: Please do unsolicited 
samples to be considered forthis column. Send 


not send any 


ynly photographs and descriptions of items 


SHOPPER 


Medicine Case 

for pills or pick-me-ups. Zippered 
case contains six glass vials, has 
pocket in lid for duplicate 
prescriptions. In pigskin, $8.75. 
In red or green morocco, $7.25. 
Postpaid. Mark Cross, 

Fifth Ave. at 55th St., N.Y.C. 22 


Home and Abroad 

address books. Purse-size, 
fastened together with a leather 
strap that is attached to 
“Abroad” book. Red, green 


or brown cowhide. $5.25, postpaid. 


Plummer’s, 734 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 19. 


















Guide Michelin 

to steer you right while touring 
France—especially if you go 

by car. Instructions in English on 
how to use the guide. Data on 
hotels, restaurants, prices, climate, 
places of interest. Complete 

road maps. $3.75, postpaid. 
Librairie Lipton, Inc., 

791 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C. 21. 




























Land of majestic mountains, beautiful 
seashores, and bustling, modern cities. 
What a thrilling experience to visit Brazil! A Delta cruise also 
4e@a@_ takes you to equally exciting Uruguay and Argentina where un 
forgettable sights and gay adventure await the traveller. And 
while you're aboard a Delta Liner you'll enjoy every comfort 
and luxury imaginable: air-conditioned rooms, salt water pool, 
salons and the finest cuisine. Consult your travel agent or write 
to Delta Line for information on convenient combination sea- 


air travel and many worth-while side trips. 


Botafogo and Corcovado, Rio 


New York 
’ Chicago 
e Washington 
St. Louis 
\ San Francisco 
MISSISSIPPI] SHIPPING (CO INC NEW ORLEANS Los Angeles 


Route of the Liners: DEL NORTE+ DEL SUD + DEL MAR 
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48 
PI ! FREE 
BEAUTIFUL VACATION BOOK 
Nome 
Street 
City 
Stote 
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MISSOURI DIVISION OF RESOURCES AND DEVELOPMENT, Dept. 0343, Jefferson City, Mo. | 


It takes just a few accents of 


Mavbelline Maseara. 


kyebrow 
Pencil and Shadow to make your 
eves more beautiful. Instantly they 


vive your face more life and expres 


sion. So of course, when your eves 


look lovelier. you look love lier. too, 


! 


Try it you ll see! 





EFERRED BY SMART WOMEN THE WORLD OVER | 
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HUNTING 
THE JAGUAR 


Continued from Page 15 


from a tree he never takes to a tree 
again. This means that a jaguar hunt 
consists largely of a running fight be- 
tween the jaguar and the dogs at- 
tempting to slow him until the hunt- 
ers arrive 

Consequently, the success of most 
jaguar hunts depends on the tenacity, 
courage and fighting skill of the 
dogs. The jaguar is certain to escape 
if the dogs flinch at the first snarl or 
turn tail at the first wound. It is the 
dogs’ job to press the tigre con- 
stantly, to bite and harass him until 
in fury the tigre turns to make a 
stand 

On a jaguar hunt the Lees prefer 
to use from seven to a dozen dogs. 
These dogs, weighing 55 to 80 pounds, 
are raised by the Lees just for hunt- 
ing. They are a special breed of 
three-eighths bloodhound and five- 
eighths Texas red or blue tick hound. 
The Lees have sold a trained hound 
for as high as $1000 

At the Lee home outside Tucson, 
I visited the kennels with Ernest Lee. 
He pointed to a hound that limped. 
“That's Amos,” he said. “Amos got 
into a ruckus with a jaguar and the 
jaguar stomped his paw down on 
Amos’ paw. It smashed Amos’ foot 


like it had been caught in the fall of 


a fifty-pound rock.” 

Ernest called to a blue-tinted dog 
named Rowdy. “Hell of a fighter,” 
he said, “his head was split open to 
the bone three times by three differ- 
ent jaguars on one hunt. | was afraid 
it might get his wind up. Not 
Rowdy 


the biggest jaguars he can jump up.” 


he keeps right on fighting 


(This isn’t always the case; some- 
times a hound of proved bravery in 
skirmishes with mountain lions and 
bears will lose all interest in hunting 
after a clash with a jaguar.) 

When a jaguar strikes with his 
claws he does not rip and tear with 
the sweeping motion of a mountain 
lion; instead he strikes straight, like 
Joe Louis shooting a left, and drives 
his claws deep to the bone. These 
in 
straight with so little tearing that 
often it is hard to find the marks 


tapering claws are driven so 


left on the dogs. Later, however, if 


they're lucky enough to live (the 
Lees have lost as many as three dogs 
in a single jaguar fight), the dogs 
break out with carbuncles and other 
infections. A blow from a jaguar, 
struck with full force, is certain to 
kill a dog; the wise dog quickly 
learns, however, to keep the jaguar 
off balance. 

The Lees already were experienced 
hunters of other types of big game 
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when they decided to go after jag- 
uars. They set out, first, to read ev- 
erything they could find about the 
big cats, but there was a surprising 
lack of information on the subject 
So the brothers went to Mexico to 
find out for themselves. 

They talked with natives, learned 
to recognize jaguar tracks (rounder 
and larger in pad and toe than lion 
tracks) and schooled their dogs in 
(Actu- 
ally, Ernest Lee says, there is only 


jaguar-fighting techniques 


one way for a dog to learn how to 
fight a by 


Later, hearing of an area where a 


jaguar fighting one.) 
number of jaguars were killing cat- 
tle and charging men working in the 
fields, the Lees went on their first 


jaguar hunt. 

The Mexicans had told the Lees 
that jaguars can be called with horns, 
in the manner of moose. The Lees 
were skeptical, but made themselves 
a jaguar horn, native-style, by cut- 
ting off the base of a horn of a steer 
and boring a hole close to the tip. 
Their first night in the jungle, the 
Lees gathered around a campfire to 
try out the horn, while a group of 
Mexicans, brought along as gun 
bearers and helpers, remained inside 
the tents 

Ernest Lee put the horn close to | 
the ground, so the sound would | 


carry, and blew a quivering blast 
“It sounds,” Ernest Lee said, “like 
the combination of a locomotive 
picking up speed and the mooing of 
a sick cow.” Nonetheless, it worked 
From far away to their right, the | 
Lees heard the answering roar of a | 
jaguar and a few seconds later to 
their left they heard another roar. | 

As Ernest continued blowing thun- 
derous blasts, the jaguars, coming 
steadily closer to the flickering camp- 
fire, would answer 

The Mexicans in the tents started 
to sing. “Clell,” Ernest Lee said to 
his brother, “go in there and tell °em 
to hush up. Maybe we can draw those 
tigres right into camp.” A few min- 
utes later Clell Lee returned. “I told 


singing—they don’t want the figres 


| 
| 
“em,” he said. “That's why they're | 
| 
in camp.” 
Throughout that night jaguars cir- 
cled the camp and the next morning 
the Lees sent the dogs after them 
That day the Lees killed a large 
male jaguar and two days later they 
female. This 
technique of luring with horn and 


killed a male and a 


then putting the dogs on the trail 
is one the Lees have since developed 
to high effectiveness 

The Lees are asked many times 
why a jaguar vnswers the call of the 
hunting horn. Is it because the jag- | 
uar considers the call a battle chal- 
lenge or a mating cry or is it chiefly 
due to curiosity? After watching | 
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scores of jaguars, including those 
who kept responding to the call 
night after night even when they 
knew the call was man-made, Ernest 
Lee has abandoned all these theories 
“1! don’t think El 


Tigre much,” Lee says. “I think he 


the horn fools 
simply knows he’s a tough guy and 


answering this horn gives him a 


chance to prove it.” 


While guiding sportsmen on a 
jaguar hunt, one of the Lees usually 
tries to keep up with the hounds, 
galloping at breakneck speed up and 
down canyons and through high 
jungle grass, while the other broth- 
It is 
the responsibility of the man with 


ers and the sportsmen follow 


the dogs to keep the jaguar at bay 
until the sportsmen ride up and fin- 
ish off the animal. This isn’t always 
possible; a jaguar is short on pa- 
lience 

There was the time in Sinaloa, 
Mexico, when Dale Lee, riding with 
the hounds, cornered a jaguar under 
a rimrock on the side of a canyon. 
The jaguar, clearly an experienced 
fighter, had his back to the wall and 
was batting back the dogs as they 
scrambled up the canyon walls 
Whomp! The jaguar would lash out 
with a big paw and another dog 
As Dale 
Lee rode up, the jaguar charged 


Lee, wanting to stall off the kill for 


would tumble backward 


the approaching sportsmen, leaped 
out of the jaguar’s way 

Two of the dogs seized the jaguar 
by the ears. The big cat battered one 
dog away and clamped his jaws on 
the other’s skull. Hound and jaguar 
locked jaws, with the hound getting 
so powerful a grip on the jaguar’s 
lower jaw, he broke off one of the 
cat’s huge teeth. Dale Lee, trying to 
save the life of a valuable dog, jumped 
in and pounded the jaguar over the 
head with his rifle stock. The other 
dogs closed in 
all of them 
dog pack and Dale Lee 


Somehow, jaguar, 
tumbled in 
a swirling mass over the side of the 
cliff. They landed less than 100 yards 
from the other Lee brothers and the 
sportsmen just riding up. One of the 
sportsmen wounded the jaguar with 
his first shot and killed him with his 
Dale 


yond a few bruises 


second Lee wasn’t hurt be- 
The hounds re- 
covered to fight again 

During another hunt in Mexico, 
Dale Lee and the dogs treed a jaguar 
after a long chase. Lee decided to 
his 


rifle 


build a fire while waiting for 


companions and leaned his 


against a tree. This carelessness was 
almost fatal. The animal promptly 
bounded from the tree and charged. 

Luckily, the dogs slowed up the 
jaguar enough for Lee to get in a 


quick shot. The bullet struck the ani- 
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mal in the loins, but far from killing 
him, it sent him on a rampage. The 
jaguar slapped away the dogs, hid in 
the tall grass around the tree, and 
repeatedly charged Lee, who could 
detect the cat’s approach only by the 
wavering of the grass. Each time the 
jaguar emerged from the grass, the 
dogs leaped at his throat and flanks. 
This enabled Lee—holding his fire 
until the arrival of the sportsmen— 
to dodge to safety. 

“It was getting to be a nasty game 
of hide-and-seek,” Dale Lee says, 
“when up come my brothers and 
the sports. There is a Boston lawyer 
in the party and his 15-year-old 
daughter. This little girl stands there, 
calm as you please, and when out 
charges Mr. Tigre she blasts him 
through the head, pretty as you ever 
saw.” 


Do the Lee brothers ever get an 
urge to give up jaguar hunting, to 
settle down in carpet-slippered com- 
fort? Ernest 
thoughtfully. 
“you get 


Lee shakes his head 
“Somehow,” he says, 
lonesome for the jungle, 
particularly for the jungle at night, 
when the moon is so close it seems to 
be peering over your shoulder. You 
sit there in the darkness listening to 
the crazy music of a pack of hounds 
and the far-off roar of an old tigre 
and, deep down, you get to feeling 
that the old tigre is quite a hell of a 
fellow. He’s not out to bamboozle 
anyone, he’s just what he is and 
proud of it 
creation.” 


the orneriest critter in 
THE END 





ON TO ALASKA 


Continued from Page 22 


over the worst of our climbing. We 
stopped to look over the lake and 
Bill and Force Fit decided to go for 
a swim. 

They dove into the icy waters of 
the lake and when they came out 
a very short time later they were 
greeted by a swarm of ferocious 
Bill and Force Fit dis- 
pensed with drying off, jumped into 
their clothes and within two minutes 
Der Snorkel was in rapid 
down the Highway. 


mosquitoes. 


flight 


We had a beautiful relaxing ride 
down the western slope of the Cana- 


dian Rockies that afternoon. The 


Highway passes along the bottom of 


tremendous cliffs and cuts its way 
along the sides of steep mountains. | 
was a bit uneasy with Force Fit driv- 
ing, especially as the road was just a 
narrow ledge cut out of a very steep 
slope. He kept sticking his head out 
of the window to look back at some 
view he had missed. After a while 


| dozed off. 
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All of a sudden Der Snorkel ac- 
celerated and Force Fit began 
screaming: “A moose, a moose! 
There’s a moose !”” 

Sure enough, there was a young 
bull moose bounding down the road 
about 20 yards ahead of us. It could 
not turn off. We all started yelling 
and Der Snorkel started blowing her 
horn and we were off. Der Snorkel 
pulled alongside the moose doing 
about 40. 

Force Fit let go of the wheel 
and grabbed his camera. | grabbed 
the wheel. We raced the moose 
for 100 yards before he found a spot 
to turn off into the woods. 

We stopped Der Snorkel and 
jumped out, but the moose was gone. 
We laughed and Force Fit’s eye- 
balls receded back into his head. We 
had seen a moose. We all prayed 
that Force Fit’s picture would be 
a success. (It wasn’t.) 

We arrived in Whitehorse, Yukon 
Territory, the next afternoon. White- 


horse was just an Army town of 


makeshift buildings and cheap res- 
taurants. We looked over the Yukon 
River water front and then in- 
spected the old stern-wheeler Casca 
which was loading up for a trip to 
Dawson. If Der Snorkel conked 
out now we were close enough to 
walk to Alaska. 


Our trip through the land of the 
midnight sun the night of June 25th 
and the morning of June 26th was a 
thing I shall never forget. The Alaska 
Highway passed through a valley 
between two rugged snow-capped 
mountain ranges. The sun played 
hide-and-seek behind the peaks to 
the south while a full moon bounded 
out between the peaks to the north. 
This one majestic night was ample 
reward for all the hardships we had 
gone through. 

Finally that day we reached the 
Yukon-Alaska border. We stopped 
by the road sign which said “Enter- 
ing Alaska” and took pictures like 
all greenhorns do. We were pretty 
excited. All we had to do now was 
drive up to Tok Junction, take the 
Anchorage Highway, drive 360 
miles, and success. 

We reached Tok Junction O.K. 
and were inspected by the U. S. cus- 
toms officials. But then in our haste 
to get over the last leg of our journey 
we got careless. The Anchorage 
road was being repaired and was in 
terrible condition. We pushed Der 
Snorkel as hard as we could. She 
had a flat at 9 p.m. and at 10 she 
conked out altogether. 

Forve Fit started to take the fuel 
pump off for the umpteenth time. 
Bill said, “Get away from there, 
I'm going to check the electrical 
system.” Sure enough, the coil was 
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very hot. We had an extra one and 
replaced the hot coil. Der Snorkel 
started up and ran perfectly. We 
really were wonderful mechanics. It 
took us only 4600 miles and 14 days 
of continuous travel to find out we 
had coil trouble, not fuel-pump 
trouble. 

We drove on and at midnight 
had another flat tire. Force Fit re- 
paired it while Bill and I fixed sand- 
wiches. We hadn’t bought fresh gro- 
ceries since Whitehorse and the 
baloney had green spots and the 
mayonnaise didn’t smell very fresh, 
but all we wanted was to get to 
Anchorage, so we ate them. 

At 10:30 a.m. I became very ill. 
Bill and Force Fit laughed. At 11 
Force Fit got his first cramp and 
became very ill. We put him on the 
afterdeck and drove on. 

Bill and | drove Der Snorkel 
down the beautiful glacier-filled 
Matanuska Valley. We hit paved 
highway 23 miles north of Palmer 
and sighed in relief; Force Fit was 
too sick to appreciate anything. 

We arrived in Palmer at 7 p.M., 50 
miles short of Anchorage. We fed 
Der Snorkel gas and oil and stopped 
at a funny little liquor store outside 
of Palmer to buy some beer. We 
passed Eklutna Lake, Goat Creek, 
Eagle River, Fort Richardson; and 
at 9:45 p.m., June 27th, we arrived 
in Anchorage. Der Snorkel cruised 
down the main street with her 
horn a-u-ga-ing. 

We drove to the end of the main 
street and stopped the truck. Bill 
and | got out and looked over 
the Cook Inlet. We shook Force Fit 
and said, “Force Fit! We made it! 
We're in Anchorage!” Force Fit 
groaned. 

We opened two warm beers and 
drank toasts to Der Snorkel, to 
Force Fit, to Alaska, to Anchorage, 


and to beer. THE END 





PHOTOGRAPHS not otherwise 
credited. From left to 
right and top to bottom. 
Picture Position: T-Top; M-Middle; 
B- Bottom; L-Lett; C-Center; R-Right 
6—Hans Namuth 
11—E. E. Lee & Brothers 
16—Edward Aikman 
5 —William A. Krauss 
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$31 —Ewing Krainin 
33— Marie Hansen 
54,55, 56& § David Seymour 
5&8 — Robert ¢ 
59 & 63— Henri Cartier-Bresson 
101 —Seymour 
108 — Patrick O' Higgins 
110 —Seymour 
112 & 113-—Cartier-Bressor 
114.& 115 -—-¢ 
130 & 136— Robert Doisneau 
G mente 
140 & 141 —Cartier-Bresson 
142—Seymou 
144A 14 Capa 
148 — Pagan 
149 — Pagar Lenscraft Photos, Inc. 
MR); Helen James 
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Thrill as champions vie for the 24-hour Grand Pris de URndurance 


at Le Mans one « 


the most exciting races in the workl! 


' 
dose your eyes and open your heart and just umagine what u 
trip to France can mean to you! Fun — thrills 


and discovery ~all in 
an atmosphere of charm and fascination different from any other in 


In Paris, too, a Statue of Liberty the world! Plan foday to take the trip you'll live and relive always! 


Stop at the feudal 15th century Chateau 
raises Freedom's torch above the de la Caze —today an enchanting, first Your travel agent will give you complete information 
serenely flowing Seine class hotel! 


And for Lncoh 
lets, maps, ete., write Dept. H-7, Box 221, New York 10, No 4 


7) gt 
pel PRENCH GOVERNMENT TOURIST OFFICE 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO 


- LOS ANGELES - NEW ORLEANS MONTREAL 
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PRODUCTS FOR MEN 
THE RICHEST NEST EGGS FOR EASTER... 


BOTANY ...the greatest name in woolens... 
gives a luxury, durability, an outstanding quality 


to these products... making them the gifts that are perfect 


to give...and a pleasure to receive 


“BOTANY” BRAND 
WRINKLE-PROOF TIES... 

in the season’s most admired patterns 
and colors. $1.50 up 


“BOTANY” BRAND SLACKS... 
impressively tailored in rich shades 
and patterns. $14.95 up 


“BOTANY” BRAND BOTANELLA 
SPORT SHIRTS... 


Washable. Solids, plaids and tattersalls, 
in the smartest new styles, including 
button-downs, $12.50 up 

*** BOTANY A TRADEMARK 


REG PA F pyR 
N. 4. SALE FFICE wa 


BOTANY ™ “ PASSA Nd 
BOTANY # S. INC... PASSA) 


NEW YORK 36 NEW YORK 





